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“ Then the king sent unto him a captain of fifty with his fifty: and he went up to him, (and, behold, he sat on the to 


of an hill ;) and he spake unto him—Thou man of God, the king hath said, Come down. 


And Elijah answered and sai 


to the captain of fifty—If I be a man of God, then let fire come down from heaven and consume thee and thy fifty 
And there came down fire from heaven and consumed him and his fifty."—II, Atags, chap. i., verses 9, 10, 


Tuese things are an allegory :—The King is | 
| priestly intolerance. 
_ shews plainly that the clergy were the most in- 
_ tolerant when the people had no share in the 


the Tory party of Great Britain in Church and 
State; the captain of fifty and his fifty are the 
Court of Session and the House of Lords, de- 
claring the law of Patronage ; the man of God is 


the Church of Scotland; the hill-top is the prin- | 


ciple of Non-Intrusion ; and the fire from hea- 


ven is the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum., That | 
| activity had a body with only two hands, the 


fervid soul scorched the Bishop’s Church in 
olden times, and burnt to cinders its costly furni- 
ture of Popish mummery and priestly pretence : 
clerica! pride was laid in the dust, and the sim- 
plicity of primitive piety restored. For all this, 
religion was much the better: but there still re- 
mained one offence, and not a small one; the 
Erastian usurpations of Popish and Episcopal 
times were too strong to be shaken; and the 
keys of the Church, which, of divine right, be- 
long to the Church itself, were left in the hands 
of an ugly heathen door-keeper, commonly called 
the lay-patron. 

The Church of Christ was first popvtar, then 
SACERDOTAL, then sEcULAR. It is now striving to 
recover its pristine purity, and become popular 
again ; but as lay-patronage is and was the great 
instrument of its secularization, so it cannot ad- 
vance a single step in the path of regeneration, 
without throwing off this encumbrance, or, at 
least, rendering it nugatory. Hence the great 
watchword of the Church in the present day 
must be—IJndependence of the office-bearers of the 
Church from extraneous secular influences ; for, 
notwithstanding all the decent and plausible 
Phrases that Church-Toryism will use, the people 
that have no right to choose their own gover- 
hors, and the Church that has no right to choose 

€r own pastors, are SLaveEs. 
Many persons are afraid of the uprising of the 


Spirit of Church-independence in these times, 


and seem to think that a revival of zeal for po- | 


pular privileges in the Church is only a delicate 
KO. LEXIV..VOL. Vir. 


synonyme for the revival of clerical bigotry and 
But ecclesiastical history 


administration of Church matters. To the same 
date belongs patronage—a cold, stony crystalli- 
zation, (for the spirit is evaporated,) bequeathed 
to us from those times when the soul of human 


baron and the priest ; but now we are Briareus : 


_ there is a people, and the people must have their 
| rights. 


The clergy of the Church of Scotland have 
declared manfully, that they will no longer 
submit to have spiritual pastors thrust upon the 
Church, by an extraneous secular despotism, 
Here the true popular spirit of Presbytery is re- 
vealed ; and we see plainly the difference be- 
tween a Phillpotts and a Chalmers. Though we 
may not (like a certain orator) have “ a quarrel 
with Episcopacy aLToceruer ;" yet, as genuine 
Scotsmen, we are entitled to have a quarrel with 


the secular habits and the sacerdotal despotism 


which have always characterised it ; and we are 


entitled to rejoice, and publicly to profess our 
exultation, in the fact that the Presbyterian 
| Church, as it is in its constitution essentially 
| republican, and originated out of a strong and 
general popular movement, so it lives only in 
the people; and with popular sympathy, and 
by popular influence, it must stand or fall. We 
are entitled, also, to say, that the present move- 
ment in the Church of Scotland (whatever 
blundering and trickery may be in the details) 
is, in principle, natural, healthy, and in the most 
_ perfect harmony, as well with the philosophical 
_ idea as with the historical developement of Pres- 
_ byterianism ; and we speak the language which 
every friend of civil and religious liberty feels 
compelled to adopt, when we say to the great 
ringleadersand agitators in ecclesiastical changes, 
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—Go on and prosper; for, so long as you wrestle 
for the rights of the Christian people, there is 
no danger that the supremacy either of the 
Pope or of King Henry will be restored. And 
remember that you have a battle to fight that 
mere words, and synodical babblement, and 
solemn declarations of abstract principles, will 
not win. The Assembly of 1736 declared the 
principle of Non-Intrusion: but how did they 
act? They tied a golden collar about their neck, 
and said that they ought not to be chained. 
Beware of the golden collar! for that hue hasa 
glamour in it that blinds even sainted eyes. If 
you wish to be virtuous, dare the deeds of virtue. 
The hero's crown was never won by quibbling. 


That the Christian Church was a voluntary 
church originally, no one denies: that it re- 
mained voluntary during the first three hundred 
years of its birth, infancy, and lusty youth, is 
equally clear. But when we assert that the 
Church was originally and essentially popular, 
we enter at once upon debateable ground ; anda 


whole host of mitred dignitaries, from Buncroft 


(1558) down to Hook and Pusey, (1839,) take 
the field against our intolerable heresy. Never- 
theless, we speak a fact the simplest and most 


certain that ecclesiastical history testifies, that 


We said that the Church of Christ was first | 


popular, then sacerdotal, then secular. This is 
a historical proposition; and on the clear per- 
ception of its historic reality, the merits of po- 
pular election in the Church, and the demerits of 
lay-patronage, in a great measure, depend. ‘To 
set forth the principal moments of this histori- 
cal reality, shall, accordingly, be the main ob- 
ject of the following remarks. We may allow 
ourselves, however, in the first place, to ask a 
single theoretical question—Can any natural 
and obvious reasons be given why the Church of 
Christ, like any other society instituted for a 
responsible and peculiar purpose, should no 
elect its own office-bearers ?—for the onus pro- 
bandi, here, as the lawyers say, plainly lies with 
those who support patronage. In every such 
case, the presumption is against extraneous 
government. Literary societies, academies of 


church government was jirst Congregational, then 
Presbyterian, then Episcopal, then Metropolitan, 
then Papistical. Tnat the Christian hierarcny 
was not constituted by Christ as an essential 
part of the Christian Church, but grew up gra- 
dually, by the necessary and favourable circum. 
stances of the times, is the conclusion to which 
the searching erudition, and the Catholic philo- 
sophy of Planck and Neander have arrived.* 
But there is no necessity for German spectacles 
to inspect this matter. A man merely requires 
a little common sense, and freedom from sect- 
arian prejudice, to see how the case stands. So 
Jong as a man is thinking mainly and habitually 


_of his own sect, and the canonization of its pecu- 


liarities, there is, of course, no hope that things 
will be seen in their natural relations. If it be 
a principle of your Church, that the Spirit of 
God is duly transmitted only through an unin- 


_ terrupted line of church dignitaries, of a supe- 
rior rank, called bishops, as electricity passes 


the fine arts, political conventions, mechanics’ | 


institutions, masonic brotherhoods, all them- 
selves elect themselves, and why not the Church ? 
Let us rather say, the Church @ fortiori ; be- 
cause the Church is the most peculiar and singu- 
lar association that is to be found among men; 


it is altogether unique and sui generis, independ- | 


ent of human authority, isolated from the com- 


temporal ; in the world, but not of the world. 
And if the Church be collectively, in its mem- 
bers, the Church of God, is it not a strane 
thing to say that the head of this spiritual body 
shall be of human institution ; and that a bishop, 
like a king, shall, in St Peter's phrase, be ayd- 

wrin zriciz, the mere ordinance or creature of 

fan? Surely, whentwo things so distinct are 
attempted to be confounded, no healthy amalga- 
mation can take place: but we shall have either a 


only through proper conductors, you will not 
want scraps of evidence, both in the Bible and 
the Fathers, to dress out your orthodoxy. But 
if you are not sworn to a sect—an open hearted, 
honest Christian, rejoicing in the Catholicity of 
the Gospel—you will bethink yourself calmly, 
that, as an ingenious pleader makes the best 
speech when there is least direct proof, (there 


_ being more room for conjecture,) so an advo- 
mon secular relations ; spiritual, as opposed to | 


mere mechanical invention, destitute of vitality | 
and organization; or a chemical action willensue, | 


which shall decompose both elements, and, where 
milk and honey were, leave gall and vinegar. Is 
there not a danger that the Churchman, being 
secularized, will make every sermon a political 
pamphlet ; and that the State, identifying itself 
with the Church, will fill the Statute Book with 
laws bearing to be municipal, but which are, in 
fact, ecclesiastical excommunications against all 
its subjects, who do not happen to be connected 
with the Church ? These doubts theory suggests ; 
—how prophetically history exhibits, 


cate of the divine right of any particular Church 
hierarchy can always be the more consistent 
in his theory the less opportunity church his- 
tory affords of proving its inconsistency. Be- 
cause it cannot be proved to be inconsistent 
with what we certainly know, he straightway 
assumes its absolute certainty ; and in this way 
the Apostolical succession of Henry Exeter is 
excellently proved, and also the supremacy of 
the Pope. Truly this age hath not been enter- 
tained with a more venerable bubble than that of 
Apostoticity—O wie beseliget uns Menschen ein 





* Planck in his Geschichte der Christlichen Geselle 
chatt’s, Verfassung Hanover, 1803; and Neander, in his 
Church History, vol.i. The Apostolical commentaries of 
his English translatorare amusing enough. This nimble 
little wag-tail plashes with “ damnable iteration ;” but 
the pious German pours himself calmly forth in a broad 
stream of Christian Catholicity, to the complete swamp- 
ing of the English bishops and all Christian clerocracy- 
We may remark, generally, that the German write 
teizes on the great living organizing idea of Christianity, 
while the Englishman is only anxious to magnify the 


oe ee 





privileges and exalt the mystic importance of the sacere 
| dotal caste. 
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gliicklicher Wahn ! Howsolemn, how dignified. how 
ly grand does a learned prelate not show, when 
setting forth these things! And yet what is it? 
The Practice of theante-Gregorian orante-Nicene 
Fathers. Suppose it were the practice of the 
apostles. Do the apostles lay down, as an im- 
perative rule, everything that they mention inci- 
dentally as a practice? The apostles gave or- 
dination by laying on of hands. Well; they 
borrowed this custom, like many others, from the 
Jews. and used it, like sensible men, without think - 
ing whether it was bad or good. But they did 
not say that, if you please, you may not ordain by 
giving the Presbyter a Bible, as sasine is taken 
by delivery of earth and stone. A symbol.cal 
ceremony of this kind is all very well as a sym- 
bolical ceremony, (though, with advancing civil- 
ization, it is apt to become ludicrous :) but when 
you make mystery and magic of it, you make 
yourself a trifler; and the sign which was in- 
tended to promote the reverence, becomes the 
practical caricature of the thing signified.* In 
the same manner, if the complete body of the 
English hierarchy could be demonstrated ver- 
batim et literatim in the Epistles of St Paul, we 
are not advanced a single step in the proof of 
its apostolic sanction. The necessity of those 
times might demand an oligarchical government 
for the Church ; the necessity of the present 
times (as we verily believe it does) may demand 
a Republican or popular government. Surely it 
is the sheerest puerility of intellect to seek for 
any philosophical or religious necessity, in adven- 
titious and ephemeral matters of thiskind. But 
Oxford is, and has been, the nursing mother of 
all church superstitions ; and, after Froude, we 
must not be surprised at any ghost of a sickly 
idea that, out of those musty and monastic 
shades, (not the less silly because mantled in 
much Greek,) may wander forth (‘ovae 7 [Le 20 
gayrov) into the broad light of substantial day. 
Apostolical succession is, in no sense, of divine 
right; not in an extraordinary sense, because 
to no direct apostolical institution can Episco- 
pal monopoly be traced—and because apostolic 
practice in such a matter (if it could be proved) 
is very different from apostolic law ; not in an 
ordinary sense, because Reason and the Light of 
Nature utterly scout the idea. Popular election, 
however, is of divine right,t both by the law of 


ee 
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* On this subject, the First Book of Discipline is very 
sensible, ‘ Other ceremonies than the public approbation 
of the people, and declaration of the chief minister, that 
the person there presented is appointed to serve the Church, 
we cannot approve; for albeit the apostles used imposi- 
tion of hands, yet seeing the miracle is ceased, the using 
of the ceremony we judge not necessary.”"—C. iv. 4, 3. 

_ F Quaeritur an penrs ecclesiam aut solos ecclesiasticos 
tit electio et vocatio ministrorum? Affirmatur, idque JURE 
DIVINO._GisBERT VoETt. Volit. Eccles. Hist. Part I. 
lib. iii, c. 4. 

_If the observations of the Dean of Faculty concerning 
divine tight, in the introduction to his able pamphlet, 
refer only to Presbytery as a form of church government 
supposed to be exclusively by divine sanction, as opposed 
to Episcopacy, we agree with him; but if he also means 


to strike against j 
Det ee a popular election, we prefer to follow the 
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Nature, which declares the right of self-govern- 
ment inherent in every separate and independent 
society ; and by apostolic and ante-Nicene prac- 
tice—if such practice could confer it. The Eng- 
lish Apostolicals and Episcopalian exclusives 
pretend to deny this practice; but a cloud 
of witnesses is ready to contradict them. Of 
these we shall proceed to examine a few. 
First, with regard to the constitution of the 
Church in the apostolic age, so far as can 
be gathered from the few documents that re- 
main, one thing is certain: Christ did not se- 
parate any caste of priests for the service of 
his Church, or endow any class of its ordin- 
ary ministers with mystical and monopolizing 
gifts of grace; but the Christian Church, in 
the New Testament, means the congregation of 
the faithful, and the brotherhood of the saints. 
The mission of the apostles was not an epis- 
copizing of geographical dioceses, (or parallelo- 
grams, as Dr Chalmers phrased it,) but a co- 
denization of human hearts. It was not lawful 
for any of the first Christians to call his brother 
lord ; and he who aspired to be greatest among 
them, was ordered to make himself least. This 
the Pope knew well, and therefore he always 
styled himself “servus servorum;” under words 
of the profoundest humility, after the true sanc- 
timonious fashion, concealing thoughts of the 
most aspiring ambition. But the “ servus servo- 
rum” had a meaning in the apostolic times ; and, 
therefore, St Paul, even with his extraordinary 
gifts, never endeavours to lord it over the 
consciences of the brethren, (as our modern 
bishops do,) with a statutory orthodoxy; but 
he addresses them freely and familiarly— 
“ [speak as unto wise men; judge ye what I 
say!” And asto a caste of priests, or a separate 
order of clergy, whose services were considered 
indispensable to the idea of Christianity, we see 
no trace of such a thing in the New Testament. 
The apostles, on the contrary, seem anxious to 
explain to the brethren that, in the Christian 
Church, there is neither king nor priest, but all 
are kings and priests unto God ; and presbyters, 
evangelists, and other teachers and rulers of the 
Church, are ordered to be respected, not because 
hands had been laid on them, or because they 
had the exclusive privilege of laying on of hands, 
but because of their labour in the Lord, and 
their abundance in good works. There is no 
proof whatever that the office of teaching or of 
ruling the Church, in apostolic times, was con- 
fined to any particular order of men. The 
clergy, in our modern sense, with all their dis. 
tinguishing rights, and distinguishing prejudices, 
did not exist, could not exist, in those days, 
Clergy then (~7.720, 1 Pet. v. 3) was synonymous 
with Church, (¢%~?.,01a@,) and meant people. The 
Fathers themselves admit this ; and when we con- 
sider what strange conceits of sacerdotal im- 
portance began to haunt the imaginations of the 
clergy even before the duys of Cyprian and Ter- 
tullian, we shall see the value of this testimony. 
Hilary (quoted by Neander) says—‘‘ Primym 


omnes docebant et omnes baptizabant ; ut cres- 
G2 
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ceret plebs et multiplicaretur, omnibus inter initia 
concessum est ut evangelizarent et baptizarent, 
et Scripturas exponerent.” Tertullian says the 
same thing, De Baptism: I,, c. 81; and Planck 
shews clearly that the tremendous penalty of ex- 
communication, with which the Pope enacted such 
magnificent tragedies, was originally exacted by 
the whole brotherhood of a Christian congrega- 
tion, and by them pronounced.* These things 
being so, it will appear only rational that the 
election of its own office-bearers should, from 
the beginning, have been recognised as a right 
inherent in the Church, congregation, or brother- 
hood of the faithful. So it appears in the well- 
known passage of the Acts of the Apostles, (c.vi.,) 
touching the election of deacons :—‘* Then the 
twelve called the multitude of the disciples unto 
them, and said, It is not reason that we should 
leave the word of God, and serve tables. Where- 
fore, brethren, look ye out among you seven men 
of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wis- 
dom, whom we may appoint over this business. 
But we will give ourselves continually to prayer, 
and to the ministry of the word. And the say- 
ing pleased the whole multitude: and they chose 
Stephen, a man full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost, and Philip, and Prochorus, and Nicanor, 
and Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicholas, a prose- 
lyte of Antioch ; whom they set before the apos- 
tles: and when they had prayed, they laid their 
hands on them.” If this is not popular elec- 
tion, and by divine right too, (so far as di- 
vine right can be by apostolical practice,) we 
know not what is, The people (<+7.7,00;) choose, 
(&.<£uvro,) and the apostles contirm their choice 
by the solemn imposition of hands, The sub- 
stantial right is in the hands of the people, and 
the mere form of confirmation is exercised by the 
apostles. And this, too, in the election of mere 
deacons! ‘“* Episcopus facit diaconos,” was the 
maxim of later days, (Cyprian, ep. 45 ;) and in 
later days still, King Henry's bishops told him 
that an arbitrary tyrant, by his own kingly right, 
might make deacons, priests, and bishops, and 
alltogether. But the bishops now say that no man 
can make a priest but a bishop; and, after he is 
made, by their mystical rite of ordination, they 
send him abroad into the world to sneak into 
some snug rectory, by venting bitter bile against 
the Roman Catholics, to please the prelates, and 
turning smooth words to the taste of the secular 
powers that be, to please the patrons. Now, it 
is a curious fact, which every student of the New 
Testament and the primitive Church knows, that 
the word which we translate ordination, means 
neither more nor less than “ election by universal 
suffrage.”t Xeszorovyoi; bears its own lineage 


* Gesellschaft’s Verfassung, vol. i., p. 180. 

+ The passage in the Acts of the Apostles, xiv. 23 
** And when they had ordained them elders (or priests) 
in every church,” should have been translated voted. 
Whether King James’ episcopal censorship had any infiu- 
ence here, and our excellent translators followed the old 
church phraseology, “asking no questions for conscience’ 
sake,” were hard to say. It is notable enough that, in 
2 Cor. viii. 19, they translate the sameword “ chosen of the 
churches.” However this be, it is certain (if there be 
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on its brow, and is properly explained by the 
sferecavro (choice) of the passage just quoted 
from the Acts. But this did not please the am- 
bition of the clergy ; and they soon contrived 
that Xizorov7o:; should mean only the laying on 
of hands ; and that, when a presbyter was elected 
with this ceremony, the ceremony should be the 
main thing in which the power of nomination and 
election might be fitly merged, while nothing 
was left to the people but to stand quietly by and 
ery Agios! AZws!! AZws!!! (Worthy! Worthy!! 
Worthy!!!) three times, when they were bid. 
So, at least, the ceremony of election to the Pres- 
byterial office is detailed, in the pontifical of the 
Greek Church ; and the apostolical constitutions 
(viii. 4) shew at length the early practice in 
which this originated. We may quote the pas. 
sage :— 

“ First, I, Peter, say, that a bishop must be 
in all things blameless, and selected, for his es- 
pecial virtue, from among the whole people; 
who having been nominated and being accepted, 
the people, congregating with the Presbytery 
and the bishops present, shall give their consent, 
(cuvevooxyrw.) Then he who presides shall ask 
the Presbytery and the people if this is the per- 
son whom they wish for a spiritual ruler; and, 
they agreeing, he shall ask again if the person 
be witnessed by all worthy of so honourable an 
office’; worthy by piety towards God, justice to. 
wards men, and privately in the management of 
his family. And all having given their testi- 
mony, not by prejudice, but honestly, as before 
God and Christ ; the Holy Spirit also being pre- 
sent, and all the holy ministering spirits; they 
shall be asked a third time if he is truly worthy 
of the ministry, that, by the mouth of two or 
three witnesses, everything may be confirmed ; 
and when they have consented a third time, let 
the vote (cuxdyjua) be asked of all; and silence 
being ordered, &c., &c., let the ceremony of 
ordination go on!” 

There is here, it will be observed, something 
more than a form of popular election; but the 
manner of managing the business is evidently 
one which would very naturally degenerate into 
a form. The nomination seems to have been in 
the clergy; they proposed the candidate, and 
arranged all matters for his ordination ; it is not 
wonderful, in this case, with their immense and, 
in those days, well-merited influence, that, not- 
withstanding the necessary consent of the people, 
they soon contrived (and prescription has done 
greater wonders) to have everything their own 
way. Centuries, however, elapsed before the 
idea became confirmed that the ordination, 
(Xiszorovjosg,) or election to the exercise of spi- 
ritual functions, was a matter of episcopal and 
not of popular right. There is a famous letter 
of St Cyprian to the Spaniards, which states, 
in pretty strong terms, the power of the 
people in the matter of electing bishops ia 


— 





any meaning in language) that Titus, whom some people 
look upon as ordained first bishop of the Cretans, by apoe 
tolical succession, was voted into his dignity (whatever it 
was) by the popular suffrage of the churches. } 
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the middle of the third century. It may gra- 
tify the reader to see this passage also at length. 
After congratulating the clergy and people of 
Spain on their having deposed two idolatrous, 
and elected two orthodox, bishops ; the Bishop of 
Carthage proceeds tu assign this reason why the 
people (plebs) should be particularly zealous to 
watch over the orthodoxy of the bishops, viz., that 
«they (the people) have the principal power, ae 
wellin electing worthy priests, as in ejecting the 
unworthy. And this practice,” he goes on to 
say, ‘comes to us by divine authority, that the 
priest shall be elected in the presence of the 
people, (plebe presente,) before the eyes of the 
whole Church, and be declared worthy or un- 
worthy by public judgment and testimony. So 
God orders Moses (Num. 10) to elect the priests 
in presence of the whole synagogue ; that is, he 


shall not take place, but with the knowledge of 
the people assisting ; to the end that, in their 
presence, crimes may be exposed, and merits 
proclaimed, and a just and legitimate ordination 
take place by the suffrage and sentence of all,” 
These phrases, it will beallowed, arepretty strong, 
and from a High Churchman, too, as the writer 
was, (though no Papist ;) but they only repeat 
what we find in Clemens Romanus (1 Epist. ad 
Cor. 44,) who speaks of the apostles appointing 
(xaticravrez) teachers to the Church, “ with the 
consent and approval of the whele congregation,” 
(swevdoxnounons exxrnoins taons.) At the same 
time, it cannot be denied, that the procedure 
here detailed by Cyprian is very far removed 
from the liberty of the apostolic times, set forth 
in the election of deacons. Not only the pre- 
siding and directing power, but the substantial 
right of election, seems early to have been 
usurped by the clergy; or, rather let us say, 
freely and easily conceded by the people, partly 
out of an easy confidence, partly out of a foolish 
superstition. And thus matters went on from 
bad to worse, till, in Italy, the Pope declared 
himself sole and supreme elector of bishops ; 
and the Church (now the clergy) fell a victim 
to the corruption which is inherent in all self- 
elected corporations. In Scotland, a different 
spectacle was exhibited. The clergy banded 
themselves into a close conspiracy with the landed 
aristocracy ; they were more concerned to be a 
respectable and a gentlemanly than to be a free 
and a pure church. A main means to secure this 
was manifestly to secure to the Crown and the 
country gentlemen the absolute and uncondi- 
tional right of presenting to benefices ; while the 
people's right of consent or dissent was system- 
atically reduced to a mere form ; and the laity 
had, in fact, nothing to do but to swear to the 
Confession of Faith, (which indeed most of them | 
believed more honestly than their teachers, ) and 
to hear dull discourses read perore the people 
(presente plebe!) by men who had not the heart 
to speak ro them. 
Z . peseatation to a benefice, and ordination to 
a p og 8 office generally, or to a special cure 
» are, in modern language, two very dif- 








ferent things. The one is properly an in- 
corporeal right, as the jurista say—the subject 
of the vulgarest traffic, and the most mercenary 
compact ; the other is a solemn church-rite, con- 
fering a certain spiritual character on the man ; 
or it is the act of sacerdotal induction by a 
Church Court, or Church dignitary thereto au- 
thorized, introducing a spiritual man to the 
special cure of certain souls. In the primitive 
times this distinction could not exist. The set- 
ting apart of a person to the sacred office was 
entirely a spiritual act, and consisted, as we have 
seen, of two parts—the election (Xeigorovrai;) by 
the people, and the imposition of hands (seo; 
viiowy) by the presiding office-bearers who might 
happen to be present. How the growing power 
of the clergy inverted the natural order of this 


| spiritual act, assuming tu themselves the election 
orders and declares that sacerdotal crdinations | 


as a part of the imposition of hands, and leaving 
the people only a general approbation of their 
doings, or, at most, a right to state positive and 
tangible objections, we have also hinted. Those 
who wish to see the progress of this corruption 
developed in detail may consult Planck’s admir- 
able work, above quoted. We may only indicate 
shortly a few main points in this sacerdotal me- 
tamorphosis of the Church. In the first place, 
as the primitive clergy did not stand outin a 
distinct shape as opposed to the people, these 
latter had no cause to look upon the actings of 
their spiritual guides with the jealous watchful- 
ness of men who have reason to believe that their 
just rights may be encroached on. Qui facit 
per clium facit per se was the instinctive feeling 
of the primitive Christians with regard to the 
deeds of their presbyters. The bishop was the 
perpetual representative of the people, into 
whose hands they willingly committed the ex- 
ercise of rights which, in strict order, they ought 
to have exercised themselves. Churchmen (even 
primitive presbyters) are fond of power; and 
everything that the people did not positively re- 
fuse, they were willing to take. In the second 
place, the original bishops, Titus, Timothy, 
Clemens, Ignatius, Polycarp, &c. were strong 
captains and bold witnesses to the truth, stand- 
ing in the van of danger. They literally created 
in many cases the churches which they ruled, 
The wisdom and the virtue of Christianity was 
pre-emineatly incarnated inthem. The unlimited 
confidence which was placed in them could not 
be more than they deserved. The Church was 
helpless, the bishop gave it strength; the Church 
was distracted, the bishop breathed into it, even 
by his silent presence, the spirit of unity and 
peace. The primitive pastors were fathers, not 
masters; the masters that came in afterwards 
could have no right superior to that of fathers, 
for the right of the father is supreme. His com- 
mands might be the same, but the manner of 
commanding was different. The spirit of Love 
was gone; and the people, who had rejoiced in 
the obedience of sons, now found themselves. 
groaning under the yoke of an intolerable: 
slavery. Inthethird place, the churches, which 
were originally scattered and independent, be- 
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gan—partly from the natural effect of increase, 
partly for the sake of mutual protection and the 
enjoyment of religious fellowship—to club to- 
gether into dioceses and provinces; in which 
clubs the bishops of the diocesan and provincial 
towns naturally acquired, first a directory, and, 
by degrees, an ofhcial superiority. The bishop 
of the diocese, with his college of presbyters, in 
the third century, was a very different thing 
from the stray isolated congregations of the 
apostolic times. In these congregations, the 
people naturally exercised (for there was no- 
body near to interfere with their exercisinz) all 
the rights peculiar to a society of brethren 
in the Lord Jesus: but when a regular army of 
bishops, presbyters, deacons, acolyths, lectors, 
and exorcists, was organized for the management 
of the ecclesiastical associations uf a large cum- 
brous district, it was natural that the more im- 
portant affairs of the Church should be conducted 
mainly by men whose situation rendered them 
peculiarly fitted for comprehending the spirit, as 
wellas arrauging the detail of all Church matters. 
Hence, when a bishop was to be elected, instead 
of the universal suffrage (Xesgorovyorz) of the 
congregation, which would now, in some in- 
stances, have been impossible, and, perhaps, in 
other cases, have given rise to heats and commo- 
tions ; the presbyters of the diocese assembled, 
and, with the aid of the clergy of the cathedral 
church, managed matters quietly among them- 
selves; and merely called out the people, by way 
of formality, to give their public concurrence to 
their chuice. We are not to suppose, however, 
that they paid nu regard whatever to the known 
wishes of the congregration. In those days, it 
was the interest of the priests as much as of the 
people to have a zealous and a talented bishop. 
Such men, of course, were not to be found every- 
where in days of persecution. People and priest, 
for the most part, merked and knew the favoured 
individual beforehand ; and thus a formal voting 
might, in most cases, be dispensed with. Allthese 
circumstances worked together to change the po- 
pular leaders of the Church into oligarchic rulers ; 
everything, as yet, perfectly innocent, perfectly 
nitural, and perfectly proper. But motives of 
a low and sellish kind also interfered. First, no 
doubt, as we ave hinted all along, there was 
positive ambition, spiritual pride, and the Old 
Adam, on the part of the clergy. Nevertheless 
they were under a very pious delusion. They 
sincerely believed themselves to be under the 
continual guidance of the Holy Spirit in a way 


different from vulgar mortals; and with this | 
| the free suffrages of the people.” 


axiom all their passions were sauctified, and every 
smallest act that they perfurmed, in a ministe- 
rial capacity, was straightway magnified into a 
miracle. Baptism, for instance, the simple sign of 
spiritual purification, became baptismal regene- 
ration; the bread and wine, in the Lord’s Supper, 
the expressive commemorative symbol of the Sa- 
viour’s death, became, by virtue of the priest's 
prayer, the actual body and blood uf God; and the 
imposition of hands, as we have seen, became alsu 
& great mystery, (zvernzioy, a sacrament ;) a meg- 





netic virtue was supposed to stream from the or- 
dainer's hands; a sign became a reality ; and 
“ Accipe Sprnitum Sanctum,” was said, without 
blasphemy, by men who believed the Church (that 
is, the clergy) inspired, and the councils of the 
Bishops infallible: As fur the people, how could 
they refuse to believe what their best friends, 
most faithful councillors, and wisest teachers 
taught them? Who was learned enough among 
the mass of Augustine’s congregation, in Hippo, 
to distinguish what Augustine invented, out of 
his pride or subtilty, and what St Paul preached 
by divine commission ? Augustine himself knew 
no Hebrew, and littleGreek. In times of dark. 
ness, a sacerdotal caste was almost unavoidable: 
they who actually were the only learned, seemed 
to possess an exclusive divine right to teach and 
to elect those who should teach after them. 
The people had no confidence in themselves, and 
they readily yielded themselves up to those who 
were able and willing to guide them. Chris. 
tianity gradually assumed the form that it exhi- 
bited in the middle ages. The Christians of the 
first century were the companions of the 
apostles ; those of the tenth, the bondmen of 
the clergy. 

In addition to the ancient authorities above 
quoted in support of the original freedom of 
election in the Christian churches, we may be al- 
lowed to quote two modern authorities, which 
cannot fail to have their due weight with all im- 
partial men ; Blackstone and Gibbon. 

‘Election was, in the early times,” says the 
great English authority, “ the usual mode of 
elevation to the Episcopal chair, throughout all 
Christendom ; and this was promiscuously per- 
formed by the laity as well as by the clergy.” — 
instit., B. 1., ¢. ii. 

Gibbon speaks in strong terms :—‘‘ The sub- 
mission or the resistance of the clergy and peo- 
ple, on various occasions, afforded different pre- 
cedents, which were insensibly converted into 
positive laws, and provincial customs; but it was 
everywhere admitted, as a fundamental maxim of 
religious policy, that no bishop could be imposed on 
an orthodox church without the consent of its mem- 
bers. The emperors, as the guardians of the 
public peace, and as the first citizens of Rome 
and Constantinople, might effectually declare 
their wishes in the chuice of a primate: but 
those absulute monarchs respected the freedom 
of ecclesiastical elections ; and, while they dis- 
tributed and reserved the honours of the Staté 
and army, they allowed eighteen hundred perpetual 
magistrates tu receive their important offices from 


Milman endeavours tu take away the point of 
this passage by a note from Planck, to the effeet 
that, inthe imperial residences, the emperors, 
immediately after they had taken the Christian 
Church under State protection, put the Christia# 
bishops under State patronage: But this is in no 
wise subversive of the truth with regard to the 
first three centuries ; nor dues it affect the prac 
tice uf the Church in remote provincial divceses, 
where, the same Planck assures us that, so late 
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as the sixth century, the people asserted their 
right of electing bishops. Gibbon, indeed, was 
too much of a philosopher not to see that secular 
patronage was a thing as inconsistent with the 
idea of Christianity as with the practice of the 
primitive Church. Church and State, according 
to the genuine Christian philosophy, might enter 
into many contracts and special arrangements 
with one another ; but still they remained essen- 
tially distinct and independent ; of all Erastian- 
ism incapable, without instant destruction. So 
he says, admirably, in another passage of the 
same book— 

«The Christians had been obliged to elect 
their own magistrates, to raise and distribute a 
peculiar revenue, and to regulate the internal 
policy of their republic by a code of laws, which 
were ratified by the consent of the people, and 
the practice of 300 years. When Constantine 
embraced the faith of the cross, he seemed to 
contract a perpetual alliance with a distinct and 
independent society ; and the privileges granted 
or confirmed by that emperor, or by his succes- 
surs, were accepted, not as the precarious favours 
of the court, but as the just and inalienable rights 
of the ecclesiastical order.” 

This language might well be adopted by Dun- 
lop, Chalmers, Candlish, and others, who are, at 
present, so manfully defending the spiritual in- 
dependence of the Church ; for, though an estab- 
lished church is too generally hampered and 
clogged in many ugly ways, (besides that it ham- 
pers and clogs other people,) yet, that any 
Christian Church may properly be styled a mere 
creature of the State, (except the monstrous 
Church-making of King Henry VIII.) is amere 
lawver s idea, and ought to have no wider circu- 
lation than the walls of the Parliament House. 

If any one now says, that all that we have 
hitherto adduced is irrelevant to the modern 
question of lay-patronage, because the practice 
of the Christian Church voluntary can be no law 
to the Christian Church established ; we ask that 
person what sort of a law shall we consider that 
to be which is at variance, not only with the al- 
lowed practice, but with the expressed principle 
of the Church, in the purest and most glorious 
age? If patronage be an essential part of an 
establishment, then, without going into any fur- 
ther argument, establishments must drop. The 
Church, which is the Israel of God, dare not act 
Esau, and sell her freedom and independence for 
a mess of pottage. Ebenezer Erskine saw this a 
century ago, like a seer, and acted upon his 
knowledge like a hero. The present Veto-men, 
if they are consistent, ought to canonize him, and 
place his bust above the Commissioner's head in 
the General Assembly. 

But what shall we say to the English Aposto- 
licals? If the ante-Nicene fathers be infallible 
kudes in such sacerdotal fooleries as Episcop:l 
ordination, baptismal regeneration, and the like, 
Why shall not these persons dictate our practice 
‘athe matter of popular election? Froude was 
* philosopher here. «The mode of appointing 
the bishops,” says he, (i. 370), ‘is the real seut 
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of the disorder of the Church. The more I 
think of it, the more sure I am that, unless some- 
thing be done about it, there must be a separa- 
tion in the Church before long, and I shall be 
one of the separatists.” Froude had but one 
idea; but he had worked out that idea into a 
marvellous and poetical consistency, of which 
your sensible men have no conception. He was 
no Romanist ; he could not swallow the Council 
of Trent at a gulp, with all that went before and 
all that might come after it: but he lived in the 
monastico-sacerdotal Christianity of the middle 
ages; and he saw plainly that an AposTonicaL 
Church, whose highest office-bearers are elected 
by secular influence, in this country by a poli. 
tical party, (who may be Wuies,) was a contra- 
diction in terms. If the Whigs had not come 
into office, however, it is questionable if the 
poor lad would ever have seen so clearly on 
this point. 

Let us now ask what immediate effect had 
the establishment of Christianity, by Constan- 
tine, on the freedom of the Christian people? 
‘Two new things came into the Church; endow. 
ments and lay-patronage; and with these the 
secular metamorphosis of the Christian Church 
began, The endowment, however, worked ad- 
mirably, not only in secularizing the minds of 
the clergy, but in rendering them altogether in- 
dependent of the people in the last and most 
necessary ties that had bound them, The isola- 
tion of the priests, as a separate order, became 
now complete. But the clergy paid a high price 
for this independence. At the outset of their 
alliance with the State, there was no Pope to 
lead them ; and the consequence was, that, hav- 
ing loosened themselves from the bonds of living 
connexion with the people, they came imme- 
diately under the power of the prince; for 
there was no other power in those days—and 
the prince was supreme. ‘Two things happened. 
The kings of the earth assumed the right, first, 
of confirming the election of bishops, and, by 
degrees, of taking that election into their own 
hands, This seemed, indeed, but a fair equiva- 
lent for the protection which the early emperors 
afforded the Church against its persecutors, 
Again, Christianity now knew, for the first time, 
what it was to become a fashionable or Court 
relizion ; the doctrines of fishermen were believed 
by Aulic councillors ; and the gospel of the poor 
found every Graf and Heerzog in the Holy 
Roman Empire willing to signalize himself by 
munificence to the clergy, and promoting schemes 
of church-extension ; and not merely /fushion, 
but real piety and warm devotion, weré“at the 
bottom of these things. Church and State worked 
amicably together, and almost seemed identified ; 
innumerable churches were built at the private 
cost of pious landholders ; and when the builder 
claimed the right of presenting a priest to his 
own church, he only seemed to be claiming his 
own, ‘The original patron, or pious lord of @ 
manor, founding a church and endowing a priest 
on his own territory, never could appear as a 
usurper of church rights ; he was himself a part 
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of the church general, and, at the same time, 
the most active and influential member of that 
congregation whose priest he nominated. So far 
from viewing him with suspicion, both priest and 
people had every reason to look with gratitude, 
reverence, and pleasant acquiescence on the do- 
ings of patrons. But gratitude is apt to forget 
itself. The heir was the same person in law 
with the defunct ; but he might be, and often 
was, a very different person in reality. So soon 
as the right of the origina] patron passed into 
the hands of an ungodly successor, the whole 
relation of patronage was changed ; the blessing 
became a curse ; and the Church of Christ found, 
but found too late, that a man who submits 
to be patronised one moment, may, by the same 
right, be persecuted the next. Induction into 
the holy office of the ministry now became a 
matter of vulgar merchandise ; and the cure of 
souls was familiarly and most appropriately de- 
nominated a living. But the spirit of the clergy 
was too high in the middle ages to tolerate such 
appalling Erastianism as the counsels of the 
moderate party made dominant through the 
Church of Scotland in later times. Private pa- 
tronages, when once constituted, were allowed 
to remain, (for the law could recognise no spi- 
ritual equities;) but a bold stand was made 
against imperial usurpation ; and whereas there 
were only two luminaries in the public heaven 
of those times, the Pope and the Emperor, 
Gregory VII. made it out successfully that the 
Pope should be the Sun, and the Emperor only 
the Moon. ‘There can be no question that [il- 
debrand was right in this matter. Nicholas II., 
under his direction, held a council at Rome, 
(anno 1058,) wherein he declared that the accus. 
tomed confirmation of the papal election by the 
Emperor, should not be held necessary to a legal 
election ; and that, henceforward, the head of 
the Church should be elected by a conclave of 
the prime dignitaries of the Church, the Col- 
lege of Cardinals ; and that election be held just 
and legitimate in itself, without imperial inter- 
ference. ‘The same high principle of ecclesiasti- 
cal independence was asserted by Ilildebrand, 
when he came to the Popedom, against Henry 
IV. The collision between Church and State, 
in the matter of investiture by ring and crosier, 
and the barefooted and bareheaded penance of 
the German Emperor, before the wintry walls 
of the Tuscan palace, are known to all readers of 
history. In England, “ that obstinate and arro- 
gant prelate,” (as Blackstone will have it,) Arch- 
bishop Anselm carried out the spiritual theory of 
church election, against Henry I.; and the 
Church was triumphant again, till, as the same 
Blackstone says, King Henry VIII. restored the 
ancient right of nomination to the Crown. But 
this ancient right was, as we have shewn, a mere 
usurpation, The “ jus regium” never could 
extend to spiritual matters by any other law but 
by the law of robbery. Our Protestant writers, 
indeed, are accustomed to declaim against Hilde- 
brand, (whom they pun into Heil-brand,) and to 
laud the doings of Henry VIII, as a great 
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Church Reformer. But this is mere party pre. 
judice. Pope Gregory, in the matter of investi- 
tures, acted consistently with the theory and 
with the early practice of the Church. Our 
modern Presbyterian Veto-men act exactly upon 
the same principle, and that principle is Inpr- 
penpence. The only difference is, that Dr 
Chalmers claims independence for the Church— 
that is, the people ; while Gregory claimed that 
independence for the Church—that is, the 
clergy. But the difference is merely the dif- 
ference between the eleventh century and the 
nineteenth ; in the great and inviolable idea of 
Church supremacy in Church matters, Dr Chal- 
mers and Pope Gregory are at one. There is 
nothing unchristian in the mere idea of a Pope ; 
the Church of Christ, throughout the world, may 
as consistently be ruled by one Pope, as by two 
Archbishops in England ; and so long as neither 
Chalmers nor Gregory pretend to lord it over 
things temporal, we have no quarrel with them, 
Unfortunately, however, Gregory did attempt 
also to lord it over things temporal, (whether 
certain Protestant Popes have not virtually 
done the same thing, we do not at present in- 
quire ;) but bating this offence, so long as the 
Pope’s supremacy identifies itself with Church 
independence, we are much obliged to the Ro. 
manists for their exertions in this matter, and 
acknowledge them as fellow-workers in the same 
cause. Was it not, indeed, a noble heroism with 
which Father Campian, under Elizabeth, and the 
Carthusian monks under Henry, withstood, to the 
death, the new-fangled royal orthodoxy of the 
English Reformers ? Truly, if the Church must 
have a head upon earth, the Pope was a much 
more likely one than the King !—and it stands a 
monument of indelible disgrace to English Pro- 
testantism, that so many eminent men should 
have died martyrs for refusing to take an oath 
which, to a calm philosopher, appears monstrous 
absurdity, and, to a pious Catholic, could not 
appear anything less than blasphemy. But we 
shall say nothing more of this; as it is not allowed 
a Christian virtue, in any Protestant, to praise a 
Papist. Only, we assert, (and that strange crea- 
ture Froude, saw this also,*) that the Elizabethan 
Protestants, in bringing in jus regium into spi- 
ritual matters, were acting most inconsistently, 
not only with Protestantism, but with the whole 
spirit and idea of a Christian Church, The Pa- 
pists and the Puritans both claimed jus divinum 
in ecclesiastical matters, and both consistently ; 
so far as that claim related to Church govern- 
ment, we disallow both; so far as it related to 
Church independence, both are right. When 
Pope Gregory, by his party in Germany, made 8 
new Emperor, he sent him a crown, on which was 
inscribed the verse— 
“ Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rudolpho.” 


* Tbe Episcopalians did not claim jus divinum ; in- 
deed Queen El.zabeth and her party considered her as 
the origin of Ecclesiastical powers. The Puritans thought 
it axiomatic that there must be a Church government 
with jus divinum ; and since they had been taught to de- 
spise history and tradition, looked for it in the Bible.”"— 
Remains, I, 325. ; 
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This was absurd enough ; for Peter had no com- 
mission to give diadems ; but was it less absurd 
in Henry to convert his palace inte a manufac- 
tory for articles of faith, and turn Protestant 
Courts of Justice into Councils of Catholic or- 
thodoxy? Doubtless, the absurdity of creed- 
making here reached its climax. Only we can- 
not pass this censure on our fellow Protestants 
yithout mentioning its palliation. The Pope 
was formidable in those days: he had a sword as 
well as a crosier; and, unless the Protestants 
were content quietly to be cut down, they must 
needs have some champion equally well armed 
to fight for them. Now there was no champion 
that could dispute the ground with the Pope 
but the Magistrate ; it was, therefore, the policy 
of all Protestants to win over the Princes of 
the earth to their side ; without this, indeed, they 
would have been utterly extirpated: and as the 
Pope, to his Episcopal crosier, had added the 
King’s sword ; so the Protestants, to the sword 
of the King, added the Bishop's crosier. Thus 
the adverse champions were fairly met. 

But this was merely a concession, and a tem- 
porary one. The true principles of Protestant- 
ism were essentially opposed to all mongrelism 
of Church and State ; much less could they al- 
low the monstrous Erastianism of Henry. This 
important point (for the whole veto question 
hinges on it) will be made most clear, by a re- 
ference to the Augsburg Confession, and other 
public and authentic protocols of the Reforma- 
tion; to which great world-revolution (as the 
Germans say) the course of inquiry now leads 
us. 

The Augsburg Confession was composed by 
Philip Melancthon, and presented to the Empe- 
ror CharlesV., in presence of the orders of the em- 
pire,in diet assembled, anno 1530. In the chapter 
‘ De Potestate Ecclesiastica,” we read—** Great 
disputes have been in the Church concerning the 
power of bishops; and many evils have resulted 
from the confounding of Civil and Ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction. But ecclesiastical power con- 
cerns only eternal things, and has as little to do 
with political administration, as with the art 
of music or any other art. For the objects of 
political administration are altogether distinct 
from the objects of a Church. ‘The magistrate 
defends, not minds, but bodies and corporal 
things, against public wrongs; and he coerces 
men with the sword and with corporal pain, that 
he may preserve civil peace and justice.” This de- 
claration was pointed principally against the usur- 
pation of temporal power by the Bishops. Me- 
lancthon, who was « wise and a politic man, took 
—_ on this delicate occasion, to say nothing 
a»out the other grievance of the Papal times, 
the usurpation of ecclesiastical power by the 
princes, This principle of distinct and separate 
Jurisdiction, however, when consistently carried 
Out, leads necessarily to the condemnation of 
lay-patronage, and the restitution tu the Church 
of her ancient power of electing her own office- 

4reré. Accordingly, the Helvetic Confession 
‘peaks more plainly out on this subject—(C. 18, 








De Ministris Ecclesiae. )—‘ Ecclesiastical min. 
isters should be called and elected by eccleniasti- 
cal and legitimate election ; that is, let them be 
religiously chosen by the Church, or by persons 
deputed to this effect by the Church, in a just 
order, without crowds, seditions, or contention,” 
This clause clearly cuts at lay-patronage ; but it 
is so expressed as to allow of that abuse; and, 
indeed, it was impossible for the public confes. 
sions of any Protestant church to declare against 
a right which the law of every Protestant state 
more or less recognised. It was the wisdom, 
therefore, of those whu framed these documents, 
to touch on this matter as lightly as possible, or 
to let it pass altogether. Our Westminster Con- 
fession says nothing more than that the Church 
possesses a government within herself, distinct 
from that of the Civil Magistrate ; and nothing 
more could be said, so long as patronage was the 
recognised law of the land: but what the true 
sentiments were, both of the Helvetic Church, 
the Dutch Church, and all the sister churches 
that sprung from Calvin, may very easily be 
shewn. Calvin discourses at length on this sub- 
ject, inthe fourth book of the Institutions, e. iii. 
b. 15. Hlis main idea seems to be, that the 
substantial right shall be in the people, accord. 
ing to the texts in the Acts of the Apostles, 
above quoted, while the Presbytery exercise a 
controlling and directing power. ‘‘ Habemus ergo 
esse hance ex verbo dei legitimam ministri voca- 
tionem, ubi ex populi cunsensu et approbatione 
creantur qui visi fuerint idonei: praesse autem 
electioni debere alios pastores, ne quid vel per 
levitatem, vel per mala studia, vel per tumultum 
a multitudine peccetur.” 

On the subject of lay-patronage, Beza, the 
second great doctor of our Church, is quite 
furious :— 

‘‘ As for the creatures of the Pope, this I say, 
this I proclaim, that all their provisions, present- 
ations, collations, signatures, bulls, &c., are so 
many windows, through which men rush by force 
into the fold of the Lord; so many coney- 
burrows, by which they undermine the house of 
God ; inasmuch as neither in the Word of Ged, 
nor in any writing, Greek or Latin, of the pa- 
rent Church, is any mention made of these 
things; which, indeed, originally Satan spewed 
out, that he might poison the family of the 
Church ; and, therefore, I count it sin to talk of 
the reformation of these things, concerning 
which, all serious and pious men can only have but 
one opinion ; that is, they are to be ejected, abo- 
lished, and altogether annihilated.” (Apud Vorr, 
Pol. Eccles. Pol. 8, lib. iii., e«. iv.) From this 
learned Dutchman it was our original intention 
to have given some details of the principles and 
practice of the Dutch Church, two hundred years 
ago, in the matter of sacerdotal election ; but 
the tear of being tedious has kept us back, We 
may only state shortly, that though Vvet holds, 
with Calvin, that the Presbytery has a directing, 
deliberative, and judicial power in the election ; 
he nevertheless maintains, most sturdily, that the 
consent of the people bona fide given, is to enter 
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as an essential element into the consideration of | 


the Presbytery. To secure this, a precognition 
of the popular mind is ordered to be taken by 
the Presbytery, as an essential part of the elec- 
tion. And to shew how important the Dutch 
divine esteems popular assent ; in answer to the 
question, whether the candidate who is preferred 
by the great majority of the people is to be 
elected solely because of this majority, he 
answers—YVes !/ as the general rule ; but special 
exceptions may occur, in which a right of inter- 
posing and ejecting isleftto the Presbytery. We 
need not add, that, with these sentiments, Voet is 
a decided enemy to lay-patronage, which he de- 
nounces as a thing altogether foreign to the 
Reformed or Calvinistic Churches, and of which 
(srotius and the Arminians had undertaken the 
hopeless advocacy. In these opinions of Calvin 
and Voet, we seem to find the germ of the juste 
mifieu system, between absolute patronage and po- 
pular election, which Dr Muir had the credit of 
proposing in the General Assembly. But we warn 
the Christian people to beware of this scheme ; 
for though both Calvin and Dr Muir propose it 
with the best intentions, and though it looksvery 
wise and orderly upon paper, it has one great 
fault :—in practice it won't work. Unless the 
clergy were angels, indeed, they could not. be 


intrusted with such a loose and vague equity | 


ae is here set forth. Either the people must 
elect positively by a ‘‘ cALL,” or refuse absolutely 
by a vero. Their power of electing the man 
they like, or rejecting the man they dislike, 
must be absolute ; otherwise the election is not 


in them substantially, and their power of con- | 


sent little better than the Queen's consent to an 
act of Parliament that has passed unanimously 
through both Houses. For the bringing for- 
ward of positive objections to a man’s temper, 
character, or gifts, is always invidious; and 
therefore, unless Dr Muir can embody in his 
measure some tangible guarantee that the 
Sree consent of the People shall be the principal 
thing considered by the Presbytery in all induc- 
tions of presentees, his scheme must fall to the 
ground. The fact of the matter is, that the 
vague right of Presbyterial direction and 
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| judged of the rationality. 


supervision in the admission of ministers, was 
the very thing that deprived the people of 
all voice in the matter. ‘They were allowed to 
state reasonable objections ; and the Presbytery 
What this procedure 
would end in, with such an ambitious thing as 
human nature, need not be said. By suffering 


| this, in the first three centuries, the people 


played the whole election into the hands of the 


clergy; end by suffering this in the Scottish 


Church, (under the “ wise and enlightened policy” 
of the moderate Presbyteries,) they made the 
ri-ht of the patron absolute. It is not to ba 
doubted, however, that Calvin (though a stout 
assertor of Church power) meant some- 
thing more than a mere name, when he dis. 
coursed, atlength, on the “carnitine” of Christian 


ministers by the Christian people. The Reformers 


of the 16th century were too fresh from the many 
mockeries of Romanism, to bring out any new- 
fangled, decent, and solemn wires of their own, 
They knew very well that the form of a call ex- 
isted in the Romish Church, and was to be heard 
daily in the ordination of presbyters.* Neither 
Martin Luther nor John Calvin were men who, 
with an air of dignified solemnity, would discourse 
seriously of what they knew to be humbug. Ae- 
cordingly, we find that John Knox and our early 
Scottish Reformers, fresh from the Geneva at- 
mosphere of liberty, express themselves very 
strongly and pointedly on this matter of popular 
election. In the Second Book of Discipline, 
(the Book of Policy at present recognised by the 
Church of Scotland,) we find the following pas 
save :— The liberty of the election of persons 
callit to the Ecclesiastical functions, and observit 
without interruption’ swa lang as the Kirk was 
not corruptit by Antichrist, we desyre to be re- 
storit and reteinit within this realm ; swa that 
nane be intrudit upon ony congregation, either 
be the Prince or ony inferiour person, without 
lawfull election, and the assent of the people 
owir quhom the person is placit, as the practice 
of the Apostolical and Primitive Kirk, and gude 
order craves. And because this order, whilk 
God's Word craves, cannot stand with Patronage 
and presentations to benefices, used in the Paipet 


* We extract the following from the Roman Pontifical, expressing our obligation for the reference to Planck :— 


De Ordinatione Presbyteri. 


Archi Diaconus,—Reverendisseme Pater, postulat sancta mater ecclesia Catholica ut hos prasentes Diaconos 


ad onus Presbyteri ordinetis. 
Pontifcr.—Scis illos esse dignos ? 


Archit Diaconus.—Quantum humana fragilitas nosse sinit et scio et testificor ipsos dignos esse ad hujus oneris officis. 

Pontifca.—(Addressing the clergy and people. )}—Quoniam fratres charissimi rectoti navis, et navigio deferendis 
eadem est vel securitatis ratio vel communis timoris, par ecorum debet esse sententia quorem causa communis existit 
Neque enim fuit frustra a patribus institutum ut de electione illorum qui ad regimen altaris adhibendi sunt com 
sulatur etism POPULUS, quia ce ritu et conversatione prae-entandi quod nonunquam ignoratur a pluribus, sei 
tur a paucis; ef necesse est ut facilius et guis obedicntiam exhibeat ordinato cui assensum prebuerit ordina 
Horum siquidero Diaconorum in Presbyteros, auxiliante Domino, ordinandorum, (quantum mihi videter,) proba 
et Deo placita existit, et digna, ut arbitror ecclesiastici honoris anymento. Sed ne unum furtasse vel paucos @ 
decipiat assensus ve! fallat affectio, sententia est expetenda MULTORUM.” Itaque quid de eorum artibus a 
moribus noveritis, quil de merito sentiatis libera voce pandatis, et his testimonium sacerdotiit mavis pro merito quae 
affectione aliqua tribuatis, Si quis igitur habet aliquid contra illos, pro Deo et propter Deum, cum fiducia ex 


et dicat; VERUMTAMEN MEMOR SIT CONDITIONIS 8U 4. 


Pontifical invitation to popular consent is HUMBUG. 
off upon the Scottish people. 


rights of the people were concerned. 


Let him remember he is a LAYMAN! and that the whet 


This is exactly the solemn farce that the old Moderates playe 
They talk about the Veto being © axnitrarny” on the part of the people: but thef 
forget to tell us their system was also AnpITRAKY on the part of the patron, and altogether NvGarory, so far as 
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Kirk, we desire all them that truly fear God ear- | on this principle, the “rebellious” assembly of 


nestly to consider, that furswameikle as the 
names of Patronages and Benefices. together 
with the effect thereof, have flowit frae the Paip 
and corruption of the Canon Law, only in so far 


as thereby ony person was intrusit or placit ower | 
_bellion, founded our liberties upon a rock which 


kirkis having curam animarum. And forswa- 
meikle as that manner of proceeding hes no 


never can be shaken. 


warrant in the Word of God, but is contrary to | 


the same, and to the said liberty of election, they 
oucht not now to have place in this Licht of Re- 
formation. And therefore, quhasumever will, em- 
brace God's Word, and desyre the Kingdome of his 
Son Christ Jesus to be advancit, they will also 
embrace and receive that policie and order 
quhilk the Word of God and upright estate 
of his Kirk craves; otherwise it is in vaine that 
they have professit the samen.”t This strong 
declaration of opinion on the part of our early 
Reformers was agreed upon in the General As- 
sembly, anno 1578, and inserted in the Registers 
of Assembly, anno 1581. There can, therefore, 
be nodoubt what the original historical doctrine of 
the Church of Scotland is with regard to lay 
patronage. It was considered as one of the 
“ vaine abuses of the Paip’s Kirk ;” and, as such, 
is catalogued in the Book of Discipline, under 
“certain speciall heids of Reformation which 
we crave.’ The ‘“ Paip,”’ in those days, was the 
incarnation of Antichrist, and had, of course, 
to bear the blame of all iniquity. But the real 
cause of patronage was, as we have shewn, the 
inordinate lust of the clergy after perpetual en- 
dowments. But what did the State say to all 
this ratiocination? Presbytery was established 
inthe year 1592; and, by the act of Establish- 
ment, was given to the “certain speciall heids 
of Reformation which we crave,” and to popular 
election, principally, the Lre prrecr. ‘ And or- 
dainis all presentationes to benefices to be direct 
to the particular Presbyteries in all time coming ; 
with full power to give collation thereupon ; 
and to put order to ali matters and causes ec- 
clesiastical within their bounds, according to 
the discipline of the kirk; provided the fore- 
said Preshyteries be bound and astricted to re. 
ceive and admit whatsomever qualified minis- 
fer presented be his Majesty or laick patrons.” 
Thus patronage, or secular election to the 
great Church offices, became the law of Scot- 
land, and remained so, till Charles I., with that 
foolhardiness of purpose which characterises re- 
ligious Toryism, endeavouring to carry the 
Anglican doctrine of the King’s supremacy into 
Practical effect in Scotland, by vaulting ambition, 
overleaped himself; and an old woman with a 
stool overturned the divine right of most re- 
ligious and gracious sovereigns for ever. Honour 
be to the staunch and true-hearted Presbyterians 
of those days! The civil magistrate has power 
> eal synods, and to dismiss them; the Con- 
‘ession of Faith says that, and therefore we 
Must suppose it orthodox; but synods have also 
power to call and to dismiss themselves ; and, 


-— 
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*“ Dunlop's Confessions,” Vol, I]. page 799. 





1638 acted. But rebellion against usurpation is 
a sacred right. The King of Engiand had 
usurped the right of legislating for the Church 
in religious matters ; against this usurpation the 
Church of Scotland rebelled ; and, by that re- 


By that “ rebellious” 
1638, bishops were banished, 
Royal Liturgies excommunicated, and Lay 
Patronage interdicted. It was publicly declared 
to be, and to have been from the beginning, a 
principle of the Church of Scotland, that no per- 
son should be intruded into any Church office, 
contrary to the will of the people over whom 
he was called to preside. And so strongly had 
this principle been asserted, under the Common- 
wealth, that (notwithstanding the interventionof 
Charles the Second’s bloody supremacy) William 
and Mary, at the glorious revolution, found it 
necessary to abolish Lay Patronage altogether. 
W hat theyintroduced instead thereof, was indeed 
avery different thing from pure popular election ; 
but it was, in any view, a manifest triumph of 
Presbyterian independence, and a vindication of 
the genuine principles of popular liberty in the 
Church for which Calvin wrote and John Knox 
battled. In reference to the present state of 
public opinion on the subject, it will not be un- 
important to quote the words of King William's 
act :—*‘ Their Majesties do statute and declare 
that, in case of the vacancy of any particular 
church, and for supplying the same with a 
minister, the heritors of the said parish, being 
inhabitants, and the elders, are to name and pro- 
pose the person to the whole congregation, to be 
either approven or disapproven by them ; and, 
if they disapprove, that the disapprovers give in 
their reasons, to the effect the affair may be 
cognosced upon by the Presbytery of the bounds, 
at whose judgment and by whose determination 
the calling and entry of a particular minister is 
to be ordered and concluded.” Here, if the 
Presbyteries exercised their legitimate power 
with a conscientious regard to the bona fide will 
of the people, things were certainly not a little 
improved ; but, what an imperfect act this is, 
so far as popular rights are concerned, requires 
no eagle’s eye to perceive. The absolute mon- 
archy of the lay patron’s right under the old 
system, is here changed into an aristocratic and 
clerical supremacy. For what have heritors, 
qua heritors, to do with a Christian church? A 
man may be an heritor, (nominally and ex- 
ternally a Presbyterian too,) and, all the while, 
remain as complete apractical Heathen as ever 
was cut down by Charlemagne. But more ; 
these heritors might be, and many of them were, 
Episcopalians ; in those times, the sworn enemies 
of the Presbyterian Church, and, in all times, 
inclined to favour monarchical and aristocratic 
influence, to the prejudice of the rights of the 
people. The secret tendency of this act was to 


Assembly of 


create a prominent over-riding Episcopalian in- 
fluence to control the free movements ofthe Pres- 
byterian people ; for the politicians of those days 
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knew well that Presbytery was, and always had 
been, a thing essentially republican. And, it is 
to be lamented that (with the laudable wish, no 
doubt, of peace and conciliation, after such 
troublous times) the ministers of the Presby- 
terian church, in the Assemblies that followed 
on the Revolution, displayed a want of zeal for 
true Presbyterian principles, altogether incon- 
sistent with their office, and with the necessities 
of the time. Latitudinarianism on principles of 
Church government, in the year 15840, may be 
only another name for charity and philosophy ; 
but, latitudinarianism, in the year 1689, was 
plain indifference in things esteemed most sa- 
cred, yea, manifest treachery. Accordingly, it 
is impossible to approve of the conduct of 
the General Assembly, in 1694, in instruct- 
ing their commission “‘to receive into minis- 
terial communion such of the late conform mi- 
nisters as, having qualified themselves accor- 
ding to law, shall subscribe the formula; and, 
that no violence might be done to their con- 
sciences by subscribing a Presbyterian formula, 
it was so framed that it did not require them 
toacknowledge that Presbyterian Church govern- 
ment is founded on the Word of God ; but only, 
that the Church government, as now settled by 
law, is theonly government of thisChurch.”* But 
of vitalconcerns compromised and accommodated 
nothing could come but evil. The direct and ne- 
cessary consequence of this was to fill the church 
with secret Episcopalians ; and, we are verily per- 
suaded that the moderate party, which ruled so 
long the councils of our Church Courts, had no 
other origin than this. Episcopalians they were, 
undoubtedly, if we look tothe soul that animated 
their proceedings, and not to the mere name. 
They were Episcopalians in doctrine; Arminians, 
as the famous Marrow controversy, compared 
with the contemporary case of Professor Simpson, 
sufficiently shews. ‘They were Episcopalians in 
Church government ; for, however loose they 
might be in doctrine, they werestrict and tyran- 
nous enough in matters of discipline ; and held, 
with the Episcopalians, that all substantial ec- 
clesiastical power is to be exercised by the 
clergy mainly, as opposed to the people. They 
were Episcopalians in secularify ; their sturdi- 
ness in defence of lay patronage claims clear 
kinship with the royal appointment of bishops in 
England. David Hume (who was in close friend- 
ship with many of them) called them the “ Court 
party ;” they have been also called “ Herodians;” 
and it is certain that, having no apostolical suc- 
cession to boast of, they made as much as they 
could of State authority and acts of Parliament. 
They were Episcopalians also in the zeal with 
which they cultivated the aristocracy, and the 
great desire with which they were possessed to 
appear “gentlemen.” Their style of preaching, 
also, was exceedingly smooth, and polished, and 
decent ; altogether gentlemanly, and altogether 
Episcopalian: but they were destitute of pith, 
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° M'Kerrow’s history of the Secession Church. In- 
troductory remarks. 








and fire, and freedom, and earnestness; for 
these are qualities that, so far from being neces. 
sary to constitute a gentleman, rather seem to 
mar the fine nicety of his decoration, and the 
prim propriety of his movements. Be these 
characteristics, however, as they may, it is cer. 
tain that the moderate party swayed the coun. 
cils of the Church of Scotland almost contin- 
uously, from the Revolution down to the year 
1830, when all titled things of ancient pretence 
were summarily cast off. The first great proof of 
this preponderance was given by the passing of 
Queen Anne’s Act, in 1712, restoring patronage 
in its ancient hated absolutism; for, if the 
popular party had had any sway in the Church 
Councils, it is not to be imagined that the 
government of those days would have had 
strength to bring back a measure so abhorred 
by all true Presbyterians. But might, here, as 
on many other occasions, triumphed over right, 
Patronage was restored; and ‘“ presentation 
to benefices, used in the Paip’s kirk,” by virtue 
of the act of Queen Anne, is the lawof the Church 
of Scotland, even at the present hour. 

It is not to be supposed that the Tory party, 
who restored the ancient law of patronage, would 
want a plausible pretext for so doing. They de- 
clare, in the preamble, that “the practice of 
calling ministers had caused great heats and 
divisions ;” and, to prevent those heats and divi. 
sions, everything was henceforward to be man- 
aged by the quiet despotism of the patron. The 
Council of Laodicea(ecan. 5 and 13) had taken ad- 
vantage of similar circumstances to abridge the 
liberty of popular election. But, alas for the 
wisdom of Toryism! Whether in Church or 
State, it is a very short-sighted thing ; fur, even 
as the Pope, honestly intending, no doubt, to 
secure for ever the unity of the Church, had de- 
clared himself infallible, and thereby caused the 
reaction of freedom, and the innumerable diri- 
sions of the Reformation ; so the moderate party, 
by excessive caution against the petty ‘ divi- 
sions’ incident to popular election, caused the 
great division of the Secession ; in comparison 
of which, all the paltry squabbles of this or the 
other foolish congregation, are very dust in the 
balance. The “ wise and enlightened policy” of 
the court party in the Church of Scotland, caused 
the great Secession. If that schism was a sin, 
the guilt of it lies at their door. This is now 
universally admitted and universally lamented, 
And what was the Secession?—Was it a small 
thing ? Yes, even asa grain of mustard seed, 
when it began; but it grew up into a tree whose 
greatness has overshadowed the land. Is it 8 
small thing that the rich shall belong to one 
Church, and the poor to another? No; rather 
say this is the greatest curse that can befall the 
religion of any country ; for, if there is one 
place on this vain and titled earth where ric# 
and poor may meet together, and know them 
selves to be brethren, that place is the Church. 
But the moderate party wished to have a Chure’ 
of “ gentlemen ;” and they have had their desire 
The mass of the poor people, in our towns, d0 
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not belong to the Church; have no connexion | 
with the ministers of the Church, except in pay- | 
ing them compulsory stipends ; and this by the 
fault of the Church itself, and its vain flirtation | 
with Episcopalian dignities, and fleshly harlotry 
with the smiles of court favour. In the year 
1712, when patronage was established, the 
(burch should have taken a decided pésition. 
The principle of Non-Intrusion and popular elec- 
tion should have been declared then. The de- 
sertion of afew gentlemen’s families from the 
front galleries of the parish churches, would | 
have been a loss repaid tenfold by the sure 
root that the Church would immediately have | 
taken in the affections of the whole body of the 

people. Then, as now, it might well be said to | 
all who are contented to remain in the Church 





| 

| 
of Scotland only so long as patronage makes it | 
aristocratic—'‘ Go out from among us, and be ye 
separate !_-we covet you not. If you love us | 
merely because of the gilt buttons on our coat, 
we despise your friendship. You are Episcopa- 
lians in your hearts: to be honest Christian men , 
is no satisfaction to you, unless you also be gen- | 
tlemen. Join yourselves, therefore, to the | 
Church of gentlemen; for it is better to be a | 
dandy than to be a hypocrite.” In such uncere- | 
monious fashion should our poputar Church have | 
treated its Episcopal patrons and Episcopizing | 
members ; but Mammon was too strong in those | 
days, and the people were too weak ; and Eben- | 
ezer Erskine was, after long and _ laborious | 
wrestlings with his righteous soul, obliged to | 
leave the communion of the Church; of which, 
we presume, the men who are now “the pre- | 
vailing party in the Church,” allow that he was 
the worthiest member. As for ourselves, we 
care comparatively little about Churchmen and 
Dissenters, voluntary and established ; it is the 
Church of Christ, and the liberties of the Chris- 
tian people, that rule our sympathies ; and, so 
far as the present question of popular election 
is concerned, we consider Dr Chalmers and Dr 
John Brown as equally members of the Church 
of Scotland. With this fraternal feeling, let us ' 
proceed to cast a glance, very hastily, at the 
recent doings of the Church towards her spiritual , 
emancipation from the bondage of lay patronage. 

In the year 1830, the noble example of the | 





French set the whole world agog, much to the | 
satisfaction of all active men, and much to the | 
annoyance of the Tories, whose philosophy is a | 
dead sea of eternal stagnation. Under Tory in- 

fluence the Church had long been dead. After | 
the passing of Queen Anne’s Patronage Act, the | 
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people still continued to assert their ancient 
right of consenting to the appointment of the 


patron. This they did in the form of acall; a 
we!l-known document in Church style, of which 
the form is given below.* But it is quite plain 
that this invitation, on the part of the people, 
could have no legal effect in opposition to the 
patron's wish, declared on the presentation, so 
long as the right of patronage remained absolute 
and unqualified on the face of the statute-book. 
This was manifest to common sense. It was 
not, however, manifest to the strong Presbyte- 
rian feelings of the Scottish people ; the high 
prineiples maintained by the genuine old Presby- 
terian party still existing, though in a fatal min- 
ority, in the Church. The people, therefore, and 


| the popular Presbyterians, kept up the call; 


and many questions of disputed settlement, aris- 
ing out of that part of the clerical induction, 
were brought up to the General Assembly ; and 
sometimes, if either in the Assembly or in its 
Committee (the Commission) the 


| popular party happened to be strong, and had a 


very strong case, they might be successful; at 
least, to appearance. But the moderate party 
were too determined in their principles, and too 
systematic in their policy, to tolerate anything 
like a regular or well-organized opposition to the 


| law of patronage. Besides, they had the law on 
| their side, and were (to give them all due praise ) 


great masters of management. They, accordingly, 
continued, partly by the point of the bayonet, 
and partly by finessing and clever card-playing, 


| to put down the voice of the people altogether ; 


and reduce the call to, what we have seen it was 
under the papacy, a mere form. They could not 
kill the snake, but they starved it ; and there it 
stood, and there it stands, as pretty a prepara. 
tion as ever was seen in an anatomical museum, 
But, unfortunately, it tells a tale. All forms are 
but the shell of a substance; and every dead 
body you stumble on in the street, is a witness 
that there was once a living soul there. So the 
existence of the call, though as a mere form, was 
a daily monitor to the Evangelical party, that 


| popular election (which the call plainly is) had 


once been in the Church; and the consequence 
was, that no sooner, by the influence of the Re- 


_ form Bill enthusiasm, and a large influx of city 


elders, had they regained their long-lost major- 
ity in the General Assembly, than they publicly 
declared the principle of Non-Instrusion to be, 
and to have been, a sacred and irrevocable law 
of the Church ; and, in conformity with this de- 
claration, passed an act, (commonly called the Veto 








————— 


Ra We, the heritors, elders, heads of families, and parishioners of the parish of Auchterarder, within the bounds of 
t * resbytery of Auchterarder and county of Perth ; taking into consideration the present destitute state of the said par- 
ish, through the want of a Gospel ministry among us, occasioned by the death of our late pastor, the Kev, Charles Stew- 


art; being satistied with the learning, 


abilities, and other good qualifications of you, Mr Robert Young, preacher of the 


Gospel, and having heard yoa preach to our satisfaction and edification; do hereby invite and call you, the said Robert 


Young, to take the ct 
istry, hereb 
bytery of 
the same effectual, b 
witness whereof, 
hundred and thir 


‘Charge and oversight of this parish, and to come and labour among usin the work of the Gospel min- 
Y promising to you all due respect and encouragement in the Lord. We likewise entreat the Reverend Pres- 
Auchterarder to approve and concur with this our most cordial call, and to use all the proper means for making 
Y your ordination and settlement among us, as soon as the steps necessary thereto will admit. In 
we subscribe these presents, at the Church of Auchterarder, on the second day of December, eighteen 
ty-four years, [Heritors and Elders] For the Earl of Kinnoul, patron, Jas, Lorimer. 


Heads of 


families, parishioners.) Michael ‘Yod, Peter Clerk.”——Call in the Auchterarder Case, Dunlop's Pamphlet, pp. 148, 9. 
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Act, 1834,) making the call a thing substantial, 
and giving to the male heads of families, in full 
communion with the Church, an absolute veto 
on the presentation of the patron. Now this 
was not only a very decided and bold act, in as- 
sertion of High Church principles, but it was 
also very cautious and very cunning, and meant 
to be so. The Church was led by lawyers, and 
great lawyers, in this matter; and she also 
conferred with the officers of the Whig govern- 
ment then in power, and received their nod of 
approbation. But, nevertheless, as the event has 
shewn, the Church was led into a boz; for the 
lawyers who led them were strong party men 
in the Church; and the law officers who gave 
the nod had no power beyond hopes, uncertain 
hopes and promises. And, accordingly, when the 
Veto Act came into operation, and questions of 
disputed settlement arose out of it, it was found, 
first in the Court of Session, and then in the 
House of Lords, that the same was alto- 
gether illegal ; and that the Christian people of 
Scotland, su long as the Patronage Act remained 


unrepealed, had no voice whatever (except always | 


by bringing forward tangible objections of not- 


orious and gross faults) in the election of Chris- | 


tian ministers. Lord Brougham and the Lord 
Chancellor were unanimous in the decision of 
this matter; ard they both said that they had 
seldom come to the decision of a more simple 
and easy case. The advocates of the Veto Act 


RIGHTS OF THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE— 








pretend to say that the English judges, by so | 


speaking, only shewed their conceit, and their 
utter ignorance of the Church law of Scotland. 
But this is an old and foolish objection to the 
House of Lords asa House of Appeal for Scotch 
cases ; and, at all events, if the English judges 
lost anything in knowledge, by never having 
been members of the General Assembly, they cer- 
tainly gained as much in respect of impartiality. 
The patronage question, indeed, is, like many 
others, one which the talk of lawyers can only 
serve for a season to confound ; its merits, after 
long legal discussion, are plain, as before, to every 
unprejudiced mind. The framers of the Second 
Book of Discipline, (as we have seen above,) 


saw clearly, and expressed themselves plainly, | 


that the “assent of the people, and order which 
God's word craves, cannot stand with lay patron- 
age and presentation to benefices.” The Auch- 
terader Case had not arisen then, and no learned 
pamphlets had been written to confound their 
simple perception of right and wrong. An un- 
conditional right in me to elect a person, out of 
a certain number of persons qualified in a cer- 
tain known way, is altogether inconsistent with 
an unconditional right in you to reject that per- 
son. You may have a right, doubtless, to make 
certain special objections as to the qualifications 
which, by public law, are known to be necessary 
in the person elected ; but to call your own 
absolute and arbitrary will a qualification, is the 
grossest sophistry, There can be no question, 
therefore, in the mind of any reasonable man, 
that the law of patronage, in reference to the 
Auchterarder Case, was rightly decided by the 








House of Lords. Even supposing there had 
been any doubt originally as to whether Queen 
Anne’s Act absolutely abolished the right of 
‘€ call,” or popular consent ; was it not most por- 
tentous in the General Assembly, after giving the 
act its fair construction for more than a hundred 
years, and insisting most peremptorily on chat 
construction being carried out, to turn round 
now and attempt to give a different construction, 
quibbling away the bona fide meaning of the 
statute, and giving their own proceedings, in b 
the face of men, the lie direct? It is perfectly 























: 
true that popular calls were reduced to a mere ; 
formality by the mopeRaTe PARTY: but then it Is 


can never be forgotten that the moderate party 
were acting, not only in consistency with their 7 t} 
own principles, but with the known law of the @ 7 
land, in its plain and honest meaning. Moreover, 7% C 
the moderate party was THe Cnurcu ; patrons 
could take their construction of the law of pre. _ a 
sentations from no better authority than the ~ 


C0 

Church ; and by the actings of the Church, Fy ,. 
where third parties are concerned, the Church, E 
as much as any other public body, is bound. We ch 
cannot, therefore, imagine that the Church acted “ 
wisely, we scarcely think she acted honourably, i 
at least not very heroically, in passing the Veto ne 
Act; but letting this pass as a doubtful point ee 
on which the law of Christian charity calls on ug we 
to pronounce the mildest judgment, we think ai 
the conduct of the Church, in openly resisting ole 
the law of the land, now publicly declared, 3 e 
matter altogether preposterous, and altogether “a 
unjustifiable. act 
How ought the Assembly to have proceeded, So 
after the Veto Act had been declared illegal? lan 
Three ways were open. They might rescind the aA 
act, and proceed upon the old plan. This was hor 
the plain, manly, and consistent course to pur- ani 
sue: but it implied a public “ peccavi ;” and this one 
is a word which it is contrary to the etiquette Ch 
of public men and public bodies to pronounce. not 
Therefore the General Assembly would not say ind 


| 








peccavi, Or,secondly, the General Assembly might 
throw up the alliance between Church and State, 
and declare themselves voluntary. This was also 
a plain, manly, and consistent course ; and, in 
fact, with respect to each individual parish, where 
the legal presentee being veto’d, {stands upon 
his presentation, the Church has declared itself 
voluntary. Or, thirdly, the General Assembly 
might split the sentence of the Civil Courts i st: 
two—temporality and spirituality; and leaving By Ay 
the temporality to the State, offer “ passive re th 
sistance” to any decree attempting to coerce the 
spirituality. This is a very plausible plan ; ané, 
in the necessity of the case, seemed imperiously 
to recommend itself to the Church. It is the 
plan which the Church has adopted, and on whieh 
they are now consistently and manfully acting! 
it is a plan which has been ably defended by Mt 
Alexander Dunlop, advocate, in a pamphlet whid 
places himat the head of the Church lawyers of tht 
day. But, looking at the matter impartially an 
philosophically, (as we have all along endeavourel 
to do,) we cannot help expressing serious doubl 
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as to the propriety of this conduct. That passive 
resistance is lawful, and, in some cases, a sacred 
duty, it is impossible for any person who holds 
the supremacy of RIGHT above LAw, todeny ; but 
have we a case for passive resistance here? Re- 
sistance of any kind to the law of the land is 
only lawful in eases of gross iniquity and mani- 
fest oppression ; and in cases where the party 
complaining has nothing like compensation or 
benefit for the evil he endures ; where it is all 
hurden on the one side, and all privilege on the 
other: in cases also wherein a man is commanded 
todo a thing, either actually contrary to the plain 
laws of right and wrong, or what he may rea- 
sonably feel as grievous to hiscouscience. Now, 
the Church of Scotland, so far as we can see, 
stands in none of these positions ; for, if the 
Church of Scotland has been oppressed, she has 
oppressed herself. The law of the land, as now 
declared, is what she, a century ago, and, by the 
continuous actings of a hundred years, declared 
to be her law; and, by this declaration, drove 
Ebenezer Erskine out of the Church. Moreover, 
she has a manifest compensation for any privi- 
lege she may have surrendered. For patronage 
she has endowment. as for conscience, the pre- 
tence is ridiculous. The Church made a con- 
tract with the State, which she is bound to fulfil: 
she submitted herself to certain laws, which, as 
declared in the Supreme Courts, she is bound to 
obey. If she has a conscience, (and Mr Glad- 
stone may say whether she ought not to have 
one as well as the State,) let her shew it here, in 
acting consistently with her solemn obligations. 
So long as the law of the land is the law of the 
land, and you yourself derive manifest and great 


| advantage from that law, and have, moreover, 


homologated that law by a long course of serious 
and deliberate actings, opry 17. There is but 
one course: so long as you are an Established 
Church, act as an Established Church ; and do 
not covertly smuggle in Voluntaryism, unless 
indeed you wish (realizing in the spirit, a phrase 
of Lord Gillies’) te prove that the Church is as 
selfish as any vulgar ‘corporation,’ and that 
saints are only sinners in a sanctified direction. 
In answering the question, What ought the 
Church !to have done, we have also answered 
the question, What ought the Church to do. 
Obey the law, and petition Parliament for the 
abolition of patronage ; or, at least, (as an in- 
stalment,) for the confirmation of the Veto Act. 
Astothe first partof the present duty, though what 
the world calls consistency may be a very pretty 
thing in secular men, and consorts well with the 
inclinations of the Old Adam; yet, for spiritual 
men, it may be a better rule, that the sinner 
who repents, even at the eleventh hour, is ac- 
cepted. As to the second item, the petitioning 
of Parliament ; though prospects may be sad at 
Present, yet the parable of the importunate 
*idow is nowhere more applicable than here. 
Did hot O'Connell, by agitation, annihilate ten 
bishoprics in Ireland? (which made the Oxford 
usey gentlemen become semi-Voluntaries ;) and 
thall the Church of Scotland, with that mass of 
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popular sympathy which this question will com- 
mand, not be able to coerce the landed legislators 
of Britain into a concession, great indeed, but 
not so great as the Catholic Emancipation Act? 
We have not the slightest doubt that the Church 
of Scotland will carry her pvint, provided she 
act openly and honourably. And let her act 
boldly too, and not attempt to stand against the 
law by quirks and evasions, more worthy of law. 
yers than of Christian ministers. “ Make us afree 
Church and a popular Church, or take back your 
paltry pensions: we disdain to soil our fingers 
with polluted gold !’" Such a pemanp should the 
Church make of the State ; and, in this straight- 
forward, manly attitude, the Non- Intrusion prin- 
ciple would plant itself strong in public opinion, 
like the spear of Pallas, “ huge, heavy, massive, 
and pointed with sharp steel.” Let the Church 
consider further, that it is utter vanity and a 
lie, for any Presbyterian Church, being (as all 
Presbyterian churches are) essentially Repvs- 
LIcAN, toleanuponthe Torres. Theconductof the 
titled bov Ramsay at the Assembly may shew her 
what she has to expect from that quarter. The 
Church of Scotland, we repeat, is and was, both 
historically and in principle, a pPopuLAR cuURcH. 
She never can enter into a consistent alli- 
ance with Toryism in any shape. ‘The secu- 
lar Avatar of Christianity has been amply 
developed in the English Church ; a considerable 
party inthat Church (the Puseyites) have recently 
attempted, and with no small public approbation, 
to revive the monastico-sacerdotal Christianity of 
the middle ages. These things are all very well 
in the Protean drama of things that are; our 
vecation is nobler—to struggle for what ovenr 
to be: a Church truly popular and truly congre- 
gational, according to the undoubted practice of 
primitive Christianity. Not that church-officers 
and church-government are to be thrown away. 
My yevuiro!—* Let all things be done decently 
and in order.” Only, from secularizing or sacer- 
dotalizing influence must Christianity be purged 
at all risks. Let the Church of Scotland, there. 
fore, beware how she identifies herself with the 
selfish interests of a sister Church, whose mani- 
fold abuses have rendered the name of Church 
odious among a great majority of thinking men 
in this country. Above all things, let us, as 
Scottish Churchmen, beware how we extend our 
sympathies to that “ winged dog in crimson food 
delighting,” the Irish Church. Let us at least 
have so much practical Christianity as not to 
call that hierarchical absolutism right in respect 
of Ireland, which we protested, with the sword, 
to be wrong when applied to ourselves. Let us 
be tolerant and kindly to Episcopalians in Seot- 
land ; let us frequent their chapels; aid their 
Christian charities with our contributions ; take 
a lesson from them in learning, in sobriety, and 
in what may be called the calm Wordsworthian 
poetry of a cheerful Cevotion: but never, never 
let us sanction, by one word of even tacit as- 
sent, the open iniquity of the Irish Church, that 
plague spot of Christianity in these isles; that 





| mockery of Protestantism, whose mere existence 
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furnishes the Papists with more solid arguments 
than the logic or the “sword” of a thousand 
M’Neiles can refute. Again, we repeat, we have 
a peculiar vocation from Heaven to be a free, 
and a popular, and also a united Church ; for 
there is no reason why the present quarrel be- 


tween Voluntaries and Establishment men should | 


be irreconcilable ; or if that quarrel be indeed 
a wound not to be healed, then let us be united 
in soul at least, if not in the outward body of a 


RIGHTS OF THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE, &c. 


Church. St Paul had no thought either of a Pope 
or of an Establishment when he preached Chris. 
tian unitytothe Ephesians. There will not be much 
mention of Churchman or Dissenter in the Day 
of Judgment. But of two things there will be 
mention ; purITY and nove: Purity, in freedom 
from Church-secularization, which is LAY. 
PATRONAGE and MAMMON ; Love, in free. 
dom from sectarian bigotry and sacerdotal des. 
potism, which is the Devin. 





Note. —The contributor of the above article is a very 
and independence, we must, however, state, that in his expression of regard for the State Religion of Scotland, we 
We are Voluntaries, and opposed to all connexion between the Church and the State. 7 


by no means concur. 
E. T. M. 


—_—— + 


BURNS AND HIS COUNTRY. 
WRITTEN FOR ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY SCOTSMEN, IN SHEFFIELD, 
BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


THY men of men shal! we forget, 
Old Scolland? No. Where’er we be, 
All lonely, or in exile met, 

We think of them and thee. 


Mother of Knox ! hast thou a charm 

That gives to all, thy name who bear, 

Thoughts which unnerve the despot’s arm, 
Aud will to do and dare ? 


Thou bad'st him build, on tyrant’s bones, 

An altar to the Lord of Lords; 

‘Thou gav'st him power to shatter thrones, 
And vanquish kings with words. 


Stern mother of the deathless dead ! 

Where stands a Scot, a freeman stands; 

Seif-stay'd, if poor.oself-cloth’d—selt-fed— 
Mind-mighty, in all Jands. 


No mitred pleader need thy sons, 
To save the wretch whom mercy spurns ; 
No classic lore thy little ones, 

Who find a bard in Burns. 


Their path, though dark, they may not miss ; 
Secure they tread on danyger’s brink ; 
They say ** This shall be! and it is; 


For, ere they act, they think, 


Mother of Burns! thy wo-nurs’d bard 
Not always wisely thought or said ; 
But spare his errors! for ‘tis hard 

To blame the voiceless dead. 


Mother! thy voice, love-toned, hath power, 

The heart with passion’s thrill to move; 

But none could sing, in hall or bower, 
Like him, thy Bard, of Love. 


Who dipp‘d his words in lightning ? Who 
With thunder armed his stormy rhyme ? 
Who made his music tender, true, 

Terse, terrible, sublime ? 


Who bade thy bard, in thrall, maintain 

A freeman's port, where’er he trod ? 

Who taught the peasant to disdain 
Proud fashion’s minstrels ‘—God. 


Who gave the child of toil a lyre, 

With living sunbeams wildly strung ? 

And taught his sou! of living fire, 
Truth’s universal tongue ? , 


liberal Churchman. 








Admiring his abilities, love of truth, 


es 


God !—_—- But with torture faction fill’d 

The cup he drain‘d in gloomy pride. 

What marvel, if the poison kill’d ? 
What marvel, if he died ? 


Few were his days, his fortunes foul ; 

Bravely he struggted, though not long; c 

And, with 2 poet’s glowing soul, ne 
Drew near to God in song 3 ‘ 


For Conscience to thy poet said, Eg 
“Burns! bea maityr!” “For the truth, : 


I will!” he cried—and bow’'d his head, 
And died, gray-hai’d in youth. 


With little men he might not stay, 

But hasted from a world unkind. 

Oh, guess the worth he threw away, 
By what he left behind! 


And what a wreath our Burns had worn, 

Amid that world’s immortal tears, 

Had his strong mind, like Milton's, borne 
The truit of sixty years! 


sut, shall it of our sires be told, 
That they their brother poor forsook ? 
No! for they gave him more than gold ; 
THEY READ THE BRAVE MAN'S BOOK, 


Scotland ! thy sons—and not unearn'd 

‘Lihis hour of pleasing tears returns 

Are met to mourn thy trampled, spurn’d, 
Poor, broken-heartedgBurns, 


And oft again the kind, the brave, 
Who Sorrow’s feast, like him, have shar’d, 
Will meet, to honour in his grave 

Thy glorious rustic Bard. 


© spare his frailties !_-write them not 

On mute Mistortune’s coffin-lid '— 

Ken Bacon err’d, and greater, Scott, 
Not always greatly did. 


A fearful gift is flame trom heav’n, 

To him who bears it in his breast: 

Self-fir'd and blasted, but forgiv'n, 
Let Robert's ashes rest.* 


ne —_——— 


te 


* Not to flatter, certainly not to blame, did I write thet 
lines ; but to offer for imitation the best virtues of Sco® 
nwen—their industry, economy, forethought, and 
adection. “IT eharge ye that ye love one anotber.”’ 
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THE STORY OF ANGO; 


THE MERCHANT PRINCE OF DIEPPE, 


BY MRS GORE. 


PART I. 

Normanpy may be numbered among the coun- 
tries which have sent forth their people to con- 
quer and colonize, leaving the fatherland to de- 
yenerate into insignificance, The magnificence 
of its ruined castles and venerable cathedrals, 
attests the ancient importance of the Duchy ; 
and there are episodes of its history, during the 
middle ages, tinctured with the wildest charac- 
teristics of romance. 

The power and glory of the maritime repub- 
lies of Italy, as recorded by historians, would 
probably appear fabulous, but for the survival 
of these marble palaces whose mildewed galleries 
and echoing halls attract the wanderings of the 
traveller tothe Lagunes of Venice, or the Bay of 
Genoa. The romantic history of the Foseari 
and the Dorias, is more authentically writ in 
marble than in historical annals; and even the 
memory of Venetian Doges, personally insigni- 
fieant, is embalmed in the choicest sanctuary of 
poetry and art. But what remains in the paltry 
unaspiring little town of Dieppe to inspire be- 
lief in the legend that, while Wolsey was im- 
mortalizing himself in England, as the founder 
of colleges and patron of Holbein, a simple bur- 
gess of a poor fishing-town of Normandy not 
only raised himself to princely opulence by the 
boldness of his commercial speculations, but had 
tle courage to make war, single-handed, upon the 
King of Portugal, and the refinement to procure 
artists from Italy for the adornment of his villa 
uponthe rugged Norman coast ? Such, however, 
were the feats of Joun Anco; who, in the year 
1530, had brought the port of Dieppe into a con- 
dition rivalling that of the maritime republics, 
and his name into competition with the names of 
Doges and Kings. 

Ango was born a native of the little borough 
so largely indebted to his munificence. The only 
son of a rich shipowner, who had raised himself, 
by industry, from the humble condition of a ma- 
riner of the Pollet ; young Ango was despatched 
by his father, at an early age, on various expe- 
ditions, likely to rouse, in an enterprising mind, 
the spirit of maritime adventure. It was the 
golden age of discovery. Every sovereign in 
Europe, and many independent states, were 
arming vessels, with a view of enlarging their 
possessions, at the expense of the “ dusky men of 
Ind” instead of their European neighbours ; and 
Ango, while pursuing his father’s mercenary 
speculations of traffic, became inspired with ar- 
dour to emulate the feats of Cabot or Columbus. 
From the middle of the fourteenth century—full 
‘ixty years before the commencement of the en- 
terprises of Portugal—the port of Dieppe, in con- 
J4netion with the city of Rouen, had engaged in 


voyages of discovery and speculation on the 
¥O, LEXIV.— VOL. Vil, 
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Guinea coast. By them was the name of Cap 
Vert first bestowed upon the woody headland, 
afterwards distinguished by the Portuguese as 
Cape Verd ; while the first European settlement 
formed in Africa, was named Petit Dieppe, by the 
French discoverers, from a supposed resemblance 


to the position of their native town. In 1402, 


Bethancourt, a Norman gentleman, conquered 
and proclaimed himself sovereign of the Canary 
Islands; and, inthe East, the discovery of Suma- 
tra was, about the same time, effected by Par- 
mentien, a Dieppois captain, whose journals are 


still extant. But although discoveries and con- 








quests may be eflected by the enterprise of indi- 
viduals, the resources of a sovereign state are 
indispensable to keep up the colonial establish- 
ments necessary to their preservation. The 
Dieppois adventurers, attacked by the armaments 
of the King of Portugal, were soon compelled to 
resign their Oriental conquests, and content 
themselves with bringing home, from the Guinea 
coast, cargoes of gold dust, pepper, and, above 


i all, of elephants’ teeth, which they were soon 


instructed to turn to such good account in carv- 
ing and sculpture ; their hereditary proficiency 
in which elegant art still constitutes one of the 
chief resources of the town. There are carvings 
inivory in existence,of the choicest beauty, known 
to have been produced by the Dieppois, in the 
reign of Francis I. ; and their fine Gothie church 
of St Jacques still possesses a curious bas-relief 
of considerable length, bearing the date 1530, 
and composed of the figures of Indians, Asiatic 
and American; of negroes, and the natives of 
Madagasear ; surrounded with characteristic at- 
tributes and the chief productions of their seve- 
ral countries; a relic which sutices to prove 
that the Dieppois were not only familiar with the 
aspect of the newly discovered countries, but 
that they possessed sculptors capable of perpetu- 
ating their configuration. 

Thirty years previous to the erection of this 
curious trophy, the father of Joun Anco was the 
first to arm vessels for the formation of an esta- 
blishment on the coast of Newfoundland. But, 
though baffled in his intentions of maintaining a 
permanent colony, he continued to despatch an 
annual fleet to the northern coasts; and, ecn- 
riched by the monopoly of the cod fishery, soon 
attained such opulence as inspired the mind of 
his son with still higher ambitions, It was not 
enough that, from the windows of his father's 
rude mansion on the port of Dieppe, John Ango 
beheld his vessels ranged in order, with hundreds 
of mariners wearing on their sleeves the initials 
of his father, engaged in unlading the precious 
commodities collected from different quarters of 
the world. Ona recent expedition to the Levant, 





John Avgo had been forced by stress of “head 
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inte an Italian port; and, profiting by the occa- 


sion, had visited, during the refitting of his dis- | 


masted vessel, the cities of Rome and Naples. 
The aspect of so much splendour, so much refine- 
ment, produced in a powerful mind, wholly un- 
cultivated, a degree of excitement almost alarm. 
ing. JDazzled, intoxicated, bewildered, John 
Ango lost sight of all but his personal gratifica- 
tion; and having surrendered the command of 
his father’s merchant ship to a mate, his elder 
in years and experience, and possessed of old 
Ango’s confidence, he suffered the Royal Charles 
to proceed on its voyage. The spell-bound 
youth resolved to live and die among the en- 
chantments of Naples. To devote the high 
faculties he was conscious of possessing to the 
pursuit of serious study, was an effort beyond 
the philosophy of one-and-twenty. After passing 
his bi yhood in trathe with the natives of Mada- 
gascar, Malacca, and Labrador, to be suddenly 
familiarized with the fine forms of Italy, the 
glories of ancient sculpture, and the awakening 
beauties of a new era of triumph for the arts, 
Was us the effect of enchantment. His life was 
now passed in frequenting the studios of those 
yreat painters whose names are familiar in the 
mouths of men as those of the greatest states- 
men or conquerors, and in visiting the gorgeous 
fanes risen and rising under the auspices of the 
uccomplished princes of Italy. He beheld Flo- 
rence, resplendent under the sceptre of Rex Medi- 
c1; Milan, Genoa, Venice, Rome; and his young 
heart thrilled with luxurious delight at behold- 
ing surpassed the illusions of his boyish dreams. 

Ango’s first impulse, however, was that of grief 
and mortification, at knowing his destinies to 
be fixed in an inclement northern climate, in an 
impoverished province, among rude uncultivated 
men, destined to war with nature for their daily 
bread, to traverse trackless seas, and dispute 
With savages for the produce of more prolific 
countries. His next reflection was of higher 
inspiration. He mizht become the father of his 
country, the Cosmo de Medicis of Dieppe. By 
the accumulation of still 
addition to the fortunes of his father, he might 
acquire the power of transporting to his northern 
home the arts and elegance of Italy. 

It was an epoch of universal improvement. 
Charles V., Henry VIIL., Francis I., were effect - 
ing for their several kingdoms, all that royal 
patrunage the advancement of 
learning and civilization; and Ango, whe, with 


can effect for 
deep pity for the rudeness of his countrymen, 
had the utmost faith in their capacity, doubted 
Hot that his exertions for the improvement of his 
native town would be with 
if not in his own time, at least in that of a suc- 
ceeding generation, Indignant rather than mor- 
tifed at his ignorance, he determined to become 
the patron of the revival of letters and the arts 
ia the Duchy of Normandy; the rival of his 
sovereign prince; nay, perhaps, himself an en- 
nobled and dangerous subject. At present, he 
was but Ango the mariner, an individual dis- 
qualified to figure in the Courts of Kings, He 


crowned success, 


i 


- Genevieve the fortunes of his family. 








greater wealth, in | 
| even her intelligent brother's description could 
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would make himself heard of as an iniluencer of 
the destinies of mankind. He would commend 
rather than solicit preferment. Such were the 
anticipations which, after the lapse of fourteen 
months, determined him to submit to his father’s 
decree, that he should either embark instantly at 
Leghorn, in a brig armed expressly for the 
purpose of bringing back the prodigal son, or for. 
feit all expectation of sharing with his sister 
Prepared 
fur the parental reprobation he should have to 
encounter on landing at Dieppe, Ango summoned 
his patience to listen with becoming humility to 
the invectives of the coarse old seaman, his 
father, and the tedious homilies of a mother who 
retained the costume, habits, and language of a 
Poltaise; atribe exhibiting, within bow-shot of the 
town of Dieppe, a peculiar dialect, dress, and mode 
of existence, attesting the truth of the legend, 
that theinhabitants of the Pollet are colonists from 
sume Mediterranean port. 

On arriving at home, however, the anticipa- 
tions of the young truant were agreeably disap- 
pointed. He found, indeed, the same rude fare, 
the same bare walls, brick floor, and naked raf. 
ters; the pride of the rich shipowner being in. 
vested rather in the greatness of his argosics, 
than in the effeminacies of luxurious life. But 
he found no harshness—he met with no re- 
proaches. Long ubsence pleaded powerfully in 
his favour. The simple-hearted mother, who 
wept upon his neck, had feared never again to 
behold her only son; and it was impossible even 
fur the iron-nerved old mariner to refrain from 
a tear of joy, when he Jooked upon the comely 
youth who had brought from more civilized cities 
a bearing and address, such as had never been 
seen in Dieppe, since Robert the Norman held 
his Court in the Castle of Arques. 

There was one member of the family, mean- 
while, who regarded the graces of the new comer 
with a less favourable eye. Genevieve Ango, 
unlettered as her mother, and strong-hearted 
as her father, was disposed to treat with con- 
tempt the new-fanyled habits of life, of which 


scarcely enable her to form a correct idea 
With the prejudice of ignorance, Genevieve was 
a staunch opponent of all innovation, ‘* Let us 
live as our fathers lived,” was the proverbial 
saying of one who saw not that the labours of the 
father are intended to improve the condition of 
the child. Ignorant of all beyond the walls of 
her native place, Genevieve was unable to esti- 
mate by their results the advantages of educa- 
tion and refinement. She knew only that the 
forefathers of her parents had lived and died 
virtuous and respected, in the fear of God and 
veneration of the king, without greater kno#- 
ledge of men or things than was to be gathered 
on the shores of the harbour, by the exercise 

their eyes and ears. A more extended educa- 


tion she conceived to belong exclusively to the 
priesthood, to enable them the better to expound 
to their flock the mysteries of their salvation 
The tales unfolded by her brother of the met 
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chant princes of Italy, with their marble 
palaces, their galleries of profane pictures and 
<tatues, and orchestras of profane music, Gene- 
vieve regarded with contempt. The chorus of 
Poltaise fishermen, on summer afternoons, com- 
prised her nutions of harmony; and as to 


carving and picture-making, to apply such 
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luxurious arts to aught save the adornment of | 


the altars of God and his saints, appeared to the 
simple-minded Dieppoise, flat blasphemy. At 
length, finding that his mother sat crossing her- 


Italy, he refrained from all further allusion to 
a theme so little suited to their apprehensions, 
and devoted himself, heart and soul, to the 
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love engagement in Italy rendered impossible 
the alliance projected by his family, made ita 
matter of conscience to apprise her brother that, 
in case of his persisting in his refusal, their father 
was likely to concentrate his riches in a sinvle 
bequest to herself. Even this menace availed 
not. John Ango felt, that, with the helpmate 
provided for him, even his ambitious projects 
would lose their charm ; and he was on the point 


| of breaking into open rebellion, when a fall in 
| his own dockyard accelerated the end of the in- 
celf, and that his sister listened with a contempt- | 
yous smile to his narratives of the wonders of | 


| 


firm old man. The elder Ango was conveyed to 
his eternal rest in the church of St Jacques; and 
the younger commenced a public career, which 
was to afford his name a permanent inscription in 


the annals of his native country. 


furtherance of his father’s commercial specu. | 


jations. There lay his hopes of wealth, of ag- 
grandisement, of happiness. 

Qld Ango, however, was not the man to listen 
to the suggestions of a stripling. Unskilled to 
appreciate the high intelligence of his son, the 
gray-headed Dieppois made it a point of religion 
to adopt none of the improvements suggested by 
the travels of his son. Just as his wife and 


The first anxiety of his sister arose from alarm 
lest her positive and somewhat arrogant brother 
might be tempted to visit upon the eyed widow 
the part she had taken in promoting, by menaces 
and severity, a marriage distasteful to her son. 
She feared that the young man, on whom had 
devolved, according to the usance of the country, 


the entire inheritance of an intestate father, 
| might be moved to eject from his new home the 
venerable woman whose habits and opinions were 


daughter preferred listening to the wondrous | 


tales of savage men, ‘ gorgons, hydras, and 
chimeras dire,” brought back by Ango’s captains 
from Mozambique, or the Spice Islands, to all 


travelled kinsmen, the old adventurer chose to 
adhere to the simple science of hydrography cul- 


so little in accordance with his own. Her bro- 


| ther differed so totally from herself in views and 
| principles, that Genevieve could deduce no in- 
the descriptions of the Vatican, hazarded by their 


tivated bythe Norman sailors, rather than emerge 


into the novel principles imbibed by his son in 
the nautical schools of Genoa or Venice. With 
the old ways he had prospered; by them his 
vessels had been enabled to confront the tornados 
and typhoons of tropical climates. His crews had 
evaded those floating mountains of ice, still as 
apocryphal to the conceptions of the greater part 
of Europe, as modern tales of the sea-serpent or 
kraken. Ile cared nothing to learn the processes 
(f the dockyards of the Doges. The main point 
was to see his cargoes of codfish encumbering the 


tarcetplace, and to find his rich bales of spices | 


eiubalming the warehouses on the Pollet. 
Reluctantly, Join Ango ceded to the dominion 
of parental authority. he good man, his father, 
waxed old. It was needless to fret his soul by 
enposition, The time would come when he should 
be at liberty to pursue, on a more extended and 
iightened scale, the system which had rendered 
the name of Ango familiar in the ears of the 
merchants ofthe Eastern, and the adventurers of 
the Western, hemispheres. 
. A stormy point, meanwhile, remained to be 
Ciscussed between the father and son. It was 
—_ earnest desire of old Ango to behold the heir 
a: we eat wedded to the only child of one of 
Y: richest landowners in the neighbourhood of 
‘eppe; nor did the disgust manifested by the 
sie ™Mplished traveller at the coarseness of mind 
= manners exhibited by the buxom Norman 
Already induce him to relinquish his purpose. 
aaa the family quarrel ran high ; and Gene- 
‘¢, to whom her brother had confided that a 


ference from the tone of her own feelnugs, and 


knew not to what extent his resentment might 
be carried. But that she feared he might sup. 
pose her solicitous for her own destinies, sie 


would have hastened to implore him not to in- 
frinve the imperative duties of ilialre ct. 


There was, however, nothing to fear. John 
Ango not only requested his mother to 


mistress of the establishment over whi 


remnain 
h she hy id 
so long presided, but made an immediate deed of 


gift, conveving his ancestral house to |i! sister, 
on the demise of their surviving parent, signify- 
ing his intention of erecting for himself a man- 
sion in better accordance with the state of their 


altered fortune ; and ina short period after his 


father’s decease, not only were a dozen vessels 
_ of superior construction in progress in his d ick- 


yard, but the foundations were already laid of 


| that princely habitation which, till the bombard- 


ment of Dieppe, drew strangers from all coun. 
tries, to admire the rich carving and emblazon. 


_ ments of the “ House of Ango.” 





To the surprise of his fellow-townsmen, who 
already looked to him for support in all their 
public enterprises, Ango, instead of remaining 
on the spot to watch the progress of his property, 
was ever journeying to Rouen, to Caen, and even 
to Paris, for the prosecution of new commercial 
speculations, Not aatisfied with arming his pri- 
vateers, and despatching his ships to every port 
of Europe or Asia, he continued to recommend 
himself to the favour of the Archbishop of Rouen, 
the celebrated Cardinal d’Amboise; and obtained, 
through his recommendation at Court, the mo. 
nopoly of salt and grain, the comptrvilorship of 
the harbour of Dieppe, and other privileges of 
vust importance. He next undertook the re- 
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ceivership of the revenues of the Duchy of Lon- 
gueville, and farmed the Abbey lands of Fescamp 
and St , as well as those of various 
secular signiories of the Caux district. The 
prodigious command of money thus secured to 
him, placed all the markets of the neighbourhood 
in his hands: every day the population of Dieppe 
began to feel itself more and more dependent on 
the good offices of Ango. 

Unchanged in the courtesy of his deportment 
towards those who sought his protection, the 
young adventurer had already won golden opi- 
nions from his early associates. ‘They admired 
his intelligence and energy, and took pride in his 
pretensions. It was but his sister Genevieve who 
trembled for the results of his audacity ; not 
only as influencing his fortunes, but his charac- 
ter. 

‘““ Ango is growing too proud, and it is written 
that pride shall have a fall,” argued the Polle- 
taise maiden. ‘* What better is my brother than 
the mother who bore him, that he must needs 
have a dwellinghouse carved with dainty de- 
vices, when one formed of the rough and rugged 
stone sufficeth his father’s widow ? His garments 
are not fashioned like those of this country. His 
tongue affecteth a foreign idiom, 1 tremble for 
John Ango,” 

It was in the midst of such misgivings that 
she was accosted by the object of her reverie, 
who came to bid a farewell to his family, as on 
the eve of a journey of importance.” 

““ My homestead is all but complete,” said he. 
“ The tapestry-makers appointed to furnish it 
for my use, will be here anon from Rouen. Have 
sometimes an eye to them, Genevieve, during my 
absence.” 

‘“ J] will take heed that there shall be neither 
wastery nor riot amung your people,’ replied Ge- 
nevieve. ‘* But” 

“ Take heed rather that there be no sparing 











or parsimony to prevent my new habitation from | 
becoming, as I would fain have it, a cage for a | 


Phoenix, a new wonder of the world,” inter. 
rupted her brother. ‘* I would have men say, as 
they steer into the harbour of Dieppe, I come to 
behold the palace of John Ango,” 

Genevieve shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 
« And whither are you bound then,” said she, 
‘that you leave such grave charges in your sis- 
ter’s hands? To the Moluccas in your good ship 
the Salamander, or to Siam, in your Royal Diep- 
pois? The season scarce holds for the north- 
western coast.’ 

“ Trouble not your mind for my goings or 
comings,” interrupted her brother, with a smile. 
*« My errand is simply to bring home a white 
dove of peace to my sea-gull’s nest.” 

“You are bound to Italy then!” cried Gene- 
vieve, starting up and clapping her hands ; then 
suddenly relapsing into mournfulness—* I fancied 
—I trusted,” quoth she, “ that you had aban- 
doned so mad a quest !” 

‘* Abandon my every hope of earthly happi- 
ness? cried the young man with enthusiasm. 


— 
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years, hath been my dream by night, my thought 
by day? For whom but my Bianca, have I reared 
yonder mansion? For whom but my Bianea, 
have I striven to elevate my station and augment 
my means? But that | cared not to bring home 


‘a daughter of the noble house of Riario to a 


smokey hovel of Dieppe, already I had passed the 
Bay of Biscay to bear hither in our own fair 
galley the lovely lady of my thoughts. I chose 
not that my blessed Bianca should step upon a 
coarser footcloth than in her uncle's palace ; and, 
lo! my preparations are achieved—my plans 
complete ; and within six weeks, dear Genevieve, 
I shall be here again to place a sister in your 
gentle bosom.” 

‘“‘ A sister who will despise both ine and mine!” 
said Genevieve, in a tone of deep despondency, 
“« Nay, in lieu of gaining a sister, I shall per- 
chance lose my brother. ‘This daughter of a 
princely line may be influenced by the power of 
love to wed John Ango, the son of a Norman 


fisherman ; but the impulse which blinds her to | 


the humiliation of such an alliance, will not ren- 


der her insensible to the homeliness of his family, S 


She will despise the untutored mother, the un. 


lettered sister; and our household happiness is 
gone for ever! Nay, although the persuasions of 


the voice she loves may have induced the damsel 
to overlook the distance between her high estate 


and that of her Norman suitor, when she comes ng 
hither and beholds him in active truth the mate | ~ 


of petty traders, the kinsman of humble mariners 
vf the Pollet, she will surely grieve at having 
exchanged her patrician name for the degrading 
appellation of Madame Ango !” 

‘ Her husband may, perhaps, shortly achieve 


a more honourable title for her acceptance,” 77 


rejoined Ango, turning lightly on his heel ; and, 
before Genevieve could ask an explanation of 
his words, he had strained her ina parting em. 
brace. During the tedious five months of his 


absence from Dieppe, often did she ponder over | 
But she had none to whom to turn 7@ 


his saying. 
for explanation. She could not call to mind 
that Ango was familiar with any. He was 
rather gracious than friendly towards his young 
fellow-townsmen. He vouchsafed them his aid, 
but never his confidence. With her mother, 
woman of threescore years and ten, oppressed 
with infirmities, it was no longer possible t 
commune ; and Genevieve chose rather to di 
vert her thoughts from her brother’s mysterious 
communication, by watching over the completio 
of his splendid mansion, which was now cot- 
stantly surrounded by an admiring throng of the 
Dieppois, clapping their hands, and crying alov 
with exultation—“ Ango—Ango !” 

At length, one fine autumnal morning, signa 
was given in the port that the fine galley * 
which Ango had embarked for the Mediter 
ranean was in sight. The next tide brougtt 
her into harbour ; and the next hour brought th 
bridegroom into the arms of his sister, who ¥* 
waiting inthe porch of his dwelling to welcom 
the Italian bride. Ango’s brow was for a @ 


** Abandon fer whe, for the last three mortal | ment crimsoned with vexation, to perceive the 
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Genevieve, even On SO MOMentous an occasion, 
had disdained to lay aside her uncouth Norman 
costume. 
wards her, he was fain to admit that the fine ex- 
pressive turn of her countenance was sufficient 
adornment. At this moment, her eyes were 
fixed upon the person of her new sister-fn-law, 
with such rapt and intense admiration, that it 
was impossible for the young b idegroom to do 


But on glancing a second time to- | 
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eighteen became the matron and mother of eight- 
and-twenty ; and the dark-haired Genevieve, her 
elder only by a year, was now a nun among the 
sisters of St Mary, in a small convent on the 
shore, beside the fortress of the Pollet. It was 
not without deep regret that Ango beheld his 
only sister retire from the world in which his 


_ now miraculously advancing fortunes were be- 


less than press her a second time in his arms, in | 
/ not a few among the spendthrift seigneurs of 


token of gratitude. 

The Lady Bianca was, in truth, the loveliest 
creature that had ever set foot on the Norman 
shore ; and Genevieve no longer wondered at 
the repugnance which had prevented her brother 
from taking to his bosom the coarse-featured 
heiress of St Martin le Gaillard. The only fault 
which Ango’s sister could detect, and it was a 
fault that necessarily increased in importance 
when they came to abide together, was the im- 
possibility of reading the nature of her senti- 
ments in her serene eyes and unvarying counte- 
nance. Imperturbable mildness, or, it might be, 
immovable resolution, seemed pictured in her 
gentle face. She gazed with a smile of uncon- 
cera upon the rich preparations completed for 
her reception ; and the sanguine heart of Ango 
was disappointed when he saw how little that of 
his bride was interested in the gorgeous carvings 
and emblazonments which had taxed all the 
choicest artists of Normandy to bring them to 
perfection. He took no heed of the diminutive 
proportion of his dwelling, compared with the 
stately pride of the Palazzo Riario ; or, that the 
walls of her unele’s house, instead of being 
adorned by quaint carvings in wood, shone with 
tlhe luminous inspirations of Raphael and Leo- 
nardo. Kven the exotic flowers, the orange and 
pomegranate blossoms, which Genevieve had 
procured at immense cost from Paris, to impart 
to her new sister’s bower chamber the fragrance 
and aspect of her native climate, were weeds in 
the Sicilian gardens of the father of Bianca. 

There were objects, however, wholly new to 
the experience of the young stranger which soon 
cuptivated her attention. The Gothic magnifi- 
cence of the old church of St Remy ; the tall 
white cliffs at whose base the chafing tides of 
the northern seas threw up their snowy surf ; 
the rich pastures of the pastoral valley of 
Arques, green and leafy, beyond all experience 
of the Neapolitan maiden; all these impressed 
her with some degree of admiration for the 
little Norman nook in which her future exist- 
ence was to wear away. But she felt that it 
was to ‘wear away.” 
enthusiastic Ango, she had made the sacrifice of 
her patrician splendours cheerfully ; but not 
without the full consciousness of having made 
it. But she did not, for a moment, forget that 
she, who was the daughter of Prince Riario, the 
Sicilian noble, was now the wife of Ango, cap- 
tain of a rude armament of Norman privateers. 





” PART IT. 
Ten years clapsed. 


come a wonder for the admiration of mankind. 
He had wished to see her nobly wedded ; and 


Normandy had pretended to the hand of one so 
highly gifted by nature, and so lavishly endowed 
by her brother with worldly riches. But Gene- 
vieve was inflexible. Though conscious of no 
peculiar vocation for the cloister, she felt that 
she was equally ill adapted for the struggles of 
the great world. 

‘‘ There was a time,” said she, in reply to the 
remonstrances of her brother, ‘‘ when I flattered 
myself of being so strong in mind as to despise 
distinctions of rank or education. I confess my 
weakness. ‘Io persist in my resolution of wed- 
ding with one of my own degree, some rude cap- 


| tain of the port, is an effort of prudence of which 


— 


ee — - 


Tenderly attached to the | 


I am no longer capable. But it is not your in- 
fluence, dear brother, which hath wrought this 
change in my feelings. Your ambitions appear 
to me now, as heretofore, monstrous and dispro- 
portionate. It is rather the society of my sweet 
sister, the converse, the instruction, the acquire- 
ments I have derived from her affectionate care, 
that have placed me in a false position. My 
soul is no longer able to find its happiness in the 
society of the rude and simple-minded, who are 
my own people, while the lowness of my birth 
equally disqualifies me for any higher alliance. 
The nobles, with one of whom you urge me to 
wed, would one day or other afflict me by some 
contumelious expression ; while I, insome hasty 
moment, might be moved to reproach the want 
of breeding and information of him who was my 
childhood’s playmate, and whom I long purposed 
should become my husband. All these harass- 
ments will cease when, devoted to the service of 
God, I pass my future days between the charit- 
able duties undertaken by the sisters of St Mary, 
and the studies to which the rules of the order 
permit me to apply my leisure.” 

Such were the explanations given by Genevieve 
to her family ; and Ango and his wife were too 
well acquainted with the sternness of her resolu- 
tion, to have any hope of swaying her from her 
purpose. It was some comfort that she had 
chosen the least rigorous of the orders estab- 
lished in Normandy, which sanctioned their ad- 
mittance to her presence, on days set apart for 
the purpose; and, as the convent was within 
view of the magnificent habitation in which 
Ango now abided, or rather reigned like a 
prince, scarcely a week elapsed but one of her 
kindred, in flowing robes of earthly pride, sat 
beside the poor nun in her cell of humiliation. 

Dear to her heart, even in its abstractions 
from the things of this world, were those con- 


The lovely bride of | tinued tokens of affection ; more especially, now 
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that Ango’s young son was advancing in boy- 
hood ; and when, accompanied only by the pre- 
ceptor, who, being alien to the recluse, was 


forced toleave him on the threshold of the clois- — 
ter, young Theodore came to visit her, appar- | 


ently intent upon seeking from her lips lessons 
of wisdom likely to afford an antidote to the 
evil influences with which pride and ostentation 
had surrounded his infancy, Sister Genevieve’s 
heart expanded with joy. The boy seemed to 
flee to the counsels of the mild and tranquil 
nun, as a refuce from the vain tumults of his 
father’s honse. The happiest day of his week 
was that on which he was ferried across the har- 
hour, and conducted to the humble portal of the 
sisters of St Mary. Ilow strange a contrast to 
the marble vestibule, thronged with menials 
wearing the liveries and cognizance of Ango, 
through which he had to pass on his return! 
Soon, however, Sister Genevieve began to fear 


that hergrowing influenceoverhernephew was dis- | 
tasteful to his mother; for, already, her high-born | 


sister-in-law was relaxing in her attentions to the 
recluse. More than a month sometimes elapsed 
between her visits; but how was it to be won- 
dered at? The nun, in her gentle forbearance, 


reminded herself how hard it must be to Bianea | 


to tear herself from her luxurious tiring-chamber, 
with its velvet hangings, Venetian mirrors set 


in frames of silver filigree, carpets of rich tapes- | 


try, and ceilings of carved and emblazoned oak, 
to descend into the damp and naked cell of a 
convent! She fancied she could behold Bianca 
sented by her bower-windows, while two girls of 
Mozambique (brought over by one of Ango’s 
captains as a tribute to his lady and mistress) 
stood behind her chair, to pick up the book or 
tupestry-needle she might let fall, or, in the 
summer heats, to raise a gentle air around her 
with their Indian fans. She fancied she saw her 
at the banquet table, with minstrels and trouveres 
in attendance, according to the custom of the 
house, singing strains in homage to her beauty. 
She fancied she saw her before her stately 
toilet-table, while goldsmiths, summoned from 


Paris by Ango, tried upon her velvet boddice or | 


damasked coif the effect of certain sparkling 
clasps of diamonds and rubies which her husband 
had bespoken as toys to amuse her leisure. 


‘Pray Heaven so much prosperity hardens | 


not her heart!” was the secret ejaculation of 
sister Genevieve. ‘ Of all the trials which beset 
our mortal nature, the ordeal of riches and 
greatness is the most perilous to salvation, It 
is easier for a camel tu pass through a needle’s 
eye than for persons endowed Jike Ango and his 
wife to enter into the kingdom of heaven !” 
With one evidence of her brothers growing 
riches and growing pride, the poor nun was at 
present unacquainted, Having purchased from 
the ruined family of Longueil their beautiful 


signiory of Varengeville, on the shore, two leagues | 


below Dieppe, Ango had demolished the ruin- 


ous old castle, the residence, in more troublous | 
times, of the lords of the soil; and was erecting, | 
in its stead, a fair manor-house of stone and | 


a Y 


marble, after the manner of the Italian villas he 
had admired in his travels; to execute the 
frescos and sculptures of which he had brought 
sculptors from Rome, not satisfied with the artists 
who were executing, at Fontainbleau and 8; 
Germain en Laye, for his sovereign lord the 


' Kine. those fine works which have come down ty 


tm) 
our time. Ango, the Dieppois, chuse that the 
inspired country of his lovely wife should furnish 
the devices and adornings of a dwelling which 
was to be bestowed upon her as a dower-house 
for her especial use. The incongruity of these 
refinements with a rude Norman village, over. 
grown with huge timber-trees, and overrun by 
luxuriant vegetation, so that no cool refreshment 


of marble or fountains was needed, as in the 


burning climate of the Sicilies, did not occur to 
him. It was the vain display of magnificence to 
which he aspired, rather than the comfort of 
the future dwellers at Varengeville. 

As yet, Ango had said nothing to his sister of 
his new manor-house, partly from motives of 
delicacy, because he suspected that, had Genevieve 


consented to ally herself with the nobility of her 
native province, of all the suitors to her hand, 
‘the unfortunate Baron de Longuei! would have 


been the object of her preference, and partly 
because he feered that her simple taste would 


_reprove the newfangledness of his notions, But 


the boy Theodore told all. Enchanted with the 
beauty of the ancient groves and new gardens of 


| Varengeville, he loved to describe to his aunt 


the progress of the foreign artists, and the nar- 
ratives of the marvels of Italy, of which his 
familiarity with his mother’s language enabled 
him to converse with the strangers, 

“ Be net deceived !” was the reply of the nun; 
“the things you tell of, which Ango would fain 
naturalize in Normandy, are unsuitable to our 
boisterous province, ‘These images of heathen 
deities, planted on pedestals among thickets of 
flowers, may be appropriate in a climate where 


scarcely a gentle breeze disturbs the etherial 
tranquillity of the spot, and the landscape is as 


a temple consecrated te Divine nature. But 
here, amid eur ocean tempests, when, on awak- 
ing in the morning, we find dwellings swept 
away by the raging of midnight winds, which in 
the evening were left steadfast and secure, what 
rational being would set up, on slender pedes- 
tals, vases and statues to be overthrown? These 
painted frescos of Varengeville, which artists 
have travelled thousands of leagues to create, 
must soon be encrusted with mildew, the spon- 
taneous growth of our humid climate ; and scorn- 
ful men will point the finger thereat, and deride 
the shortsightedness of Ango. As well attempt 
to cultivate the vines of Gascony upon our clifis 
as naturalize the villeggiatura of a Sicilian atmos- 
phere on our coast.” 

Young Theodore listened gravely to the argu- 
ments of thenun. The pleasure he had hitherto 


taken, in the decoration of his father’s noble 
manor, Was moderated by this expusition of the 
unfitness of things apparent at Varengeville; 
nor was this the only point on which the lessons 
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of Sister Genevieve c muntervailed those of the 
parents of the boy. Bianca, elevated by her hus- 
band’s eminence as chief citizen of Dieppe, and 
master of a vast armament of privateers, to a 


condition even more distinguished than that of | 


the daughter of a Neapolitan noble, having re- 
sumed her early habits of arrogance, failed not 


to instil into her son the notion that, on his | 


mother’s side, he was come of a princely house, 
and that, by fullowing up the enterprises and 
courtiership of hig father, he might, in tine, 
achieve, in his own person, the honours of nobi- 
lity; while the nun, at once humble and high- 
minded, bade him hold himself above such empty 
distinctions, and regard mere opulence as a 
treasure entrusted to his stewardship for the 


benefit of his fellow-creatures and the honour of | 


God. 


It was her delight to perceive that the learn. | 
her | 


ing and accomplishments instilled into 
nephew, by the professors enlisted in Ango'’s ser- 
vice, served to enlighten and strengthen the 
mind of the promising youth, without hardening 
his heart. 
dore. Her brother she looked upon as carried 
away by the vastness of his ambitions; a vessel 
freighted beyond its strength, and in hourly peril 
of shipwreck, 
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| cried Ango, too much engrossed ia his self-satis- 
| faction to take note of her unwonted bitterness ; 
| ‘“but even on a discussion that ought to have 
| penetrated with joy the dull cold walls of the 
The 
| King, dear sister, the King is about to visit 
+ Dieppe !” 

‘‘ }Ieaven send him a happy journey,” replied 
Genevieve, devoutly crossing herself; “ and 
incline his royal heart, when here, to lend that 
aid to the charitable and religious institutions 
of the city, of which they stand so greatly in 
need.” 

Ango’s brow darkened, 


very prison thou hast chosen for thyself. 


It was his pleasure 


to be thought a munificent patron of the institu- 
tions of Dieppe; and, till engrossed by the pro- 


' 
' 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
! 


All her earthly hope was in Theo- | 


j 
' 


| 


Such was the frame of her mind when, just as | 
Theodore attained the eve of his eighteenth | 


year, Ango, who now rarely visited his sister, 


| 


made his appearance one evening in her cell. | 


Splendid as were now his habits and his garb, 


Genevieve was startled when, on raising her eyes 


| 


from the work in which she was engaged, (a | 
stole, embroidered with chain needlework, for | 


the service of the altar of St Remy,) she saw 
the stately citizen standing beside her, wearing, 
in @ belt of gold, a dagger, the hilt of which 
was studded with jewels. A thought glanced 
into Genevieve’s mind of their poor humble 
father, who, in the extremity of his wealth, had 
aspired tu nothing beyond the leathern belt and 
doublet of blue broad cloth, peculiar to the 
burghers of Dieppe. Silk, velvet, or brocade, 
Le would have treated as effeminate trivialties, 
uuWorthy the notice of a ian of the sea. 

“Whither comest thou, so bravely attired 2” 
‘id the nun, her eyes having fallen again upon 
ler work, so that she had not space to notice 
that the joyous and triumphant expression of her 
erother’s countenance was more than in accord- 
auce with the brillianey of his garments, 

# Prom the ‘Town-Council,” replied Ango, 
taking a seat beside her; a stvol of simple deal, 
“fering Strangely from the rich cushions of 
Genoa velvet, furming his habitual restingplace. 
te He how long hath it been the custom fur 
ap n-Council of this poor port vi Dieppe to 
Celiberate in robes and trappings of velvet and 
“Wels, touching the price of cod-fish or the duty 
“pon herrings ?” demanded Sister Genevieve, 
unable to repress some degree of vexation at the 
I pomps and vanities displayed by her 
tother, 


“We inet upon no such skipperlike matters,” 


» 


l 





gress of his manor and the vastness of his spe- 
culations, he had, in truth, been held so by the 
world, 

“If the convent of the sisters of St Mary 
stand in need of benefactions,” said he, haughtily, 
“there are those among the burghers of the 
city both able and willing to relieve its neces- 
tities, without need of troubling our lord the 
King with its petty necessities. Nevertheless 
it strikes me that, for a provincial convent, have 
ing, moreover, but a single ward for the relief 
of the sick, and a single day of the week set 
apart for doles to the poor, the dowry brought 
to its treasury by the sister of Ango, might have 
preserved it from immediate want !” 

“T speak not of this poor house,” replied 
Genevieve, mildly ; * seeing that, thanks to thy 
generosity, it is endowed with ampler income 
and higher immunities than any other in Dieppe. 
Nay, with my brother's leave, I will speak of 
none other, since the subject is distasteful. 
when comes King Francis to our walls ; and with 
what honours will the town welcome so illustri- 
ous a guest?” 

“With none. The town will do nothing!” 
replied Anyo, significantly. 

‘© How?’ cried Genevieve, reddening under 
her wimple and veil, for shame to think that her 
native place should be dishonoured in the eyes 
of the Ixing. 

“ An individual hath already taken upon him- 
self the duty of welcoming his Sovereign,” re- 
sumed Anyo. 

“ Thyself!” replied the nun, exultingly, but 
with an anxious expression of countenance, 
‘“Yet bethink thee, Ango, what envyings and 
heartburnings thy pretensions to suv great @ dis 
tinction will bring upon thee!” 

“I think of nought but the glory of standing 
host tu the King of France!” cried Anygo, with 
increasing exultation, “1 think of nought but 
tu have it said, from frontier to frontier, Francis 
I. was prisoner to the Emperor, friend to Harry 
of Logland—scholar to Bayard, and guest to 
Angu! Ango the Norman mariner! Ango the 
privateer !”’ 

The name of her father and brother thus 
proudly proclaimed, excited @ transient feeling 
vf triumph in the soul of the nua, The next 
momeut she reproached herself with her fault ; 


Say, 
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admitting that even were Ango’s ambition ex- | Havre du Grace, Nantes, and La Rochelle, to 


cusable, ner vocation forbade all participation 
in his pride. But while Genevieve was rebuking 


herself by inward recitation of a penetential | 
psalm, Ango proceeded to unfold that his house | 


and household were to be placed forthwith at the 


disposal of his Majesty ; how a guard of honour, | 


formed of the crews of his vessels then in port, 
completely armed with brave accoutrements, was 


to await the King’s coming a league from the | 
town, and attend upon his Majesty during his | 


sojourn, 


‘« My patron, Cardinal d’Amboise, is to be in | 
attendance upon the King,” said he, “as well as _ 


the chief barons and seigneurs of the province, 
betwixt this and Rouen. All these will have 
bed and board under my roof, such as they have 
rarely seen, saving under that of the Louvre. 


On the first day of their coming, they will be | 


entertained with a gorgeous banquet, and a 
choice concert of music. 
royal guest purposeth to inspect the harbour ; 
and a joust upon the water, performed by my 
own people, will diversify the scene. On the 
third, being the Sabbath, high mass must be 
performed in the church of St Jacques, by my 
lord the Cardinal Archbishop, assisted by the 
clergy of his pontificate ; and on the fourth, a 
review of the forces will take place in the valley 
of Arques, crowned by a festival of firewurks, 
and other ingenious devices of masquing and 
music, in which the King is said to take especial 
delight.” 

‘© And the cost of these regal entertainments 
is to be defrayed by thy single self?” demanded 
Genevieve. 

‘‘ How better mark my sense of gratitude to 
God for the greatness of his bounties, than by 


On the second, my | 


their present high prosperity.” ss 
| «Say, rather, that thou mayest peradventure : 
secure to thyself tokens of royal favour in thy A 
| personal ennoblement,” said the nun ; “ for after Cs 
| such things, O my brother! doth thine heart | & 
aspire, far more than after the self-contentment | & 
_ of virtue.” = €«&7] 
“I know not why the love of virtue should ~ © 


inspire contempt for the high condition and 2 P 
estate in which virtue is most memorably prac. 7 
_tised,” retorted Ango. ‘‘I do not deny that | ce 
would fain elevate my son to the rank in life of 7 





his maternal ancestors. The stateliest tree hath 7 _ rs 
its root; and proud were I to plant an acorn | ‘ 
| from which the sapling may send forth branches a 
to flourish in after ages, and overshadow the . 
earth. Butenough of my projects. When from 2 
the belfry of their temple the holy sisters of ” 
St Mary look down upon the pageants with which, = 
by sea and land, Ango rejoiceth to recreate the re 
eyes of his Sovereign, be it thy holy task, be- ; 
| 4° ‘ 7 was 
| loved Genevieve, to breathe an orison for thy An 
brother, that his soul be not unworthily elated b | 
_ by the honours of the day.” “or 
‘Sister Genevieve waited not the coming of the 7 
_ King to fulfil the behest of her brother. Daily, 
, ig : war 
hourly, did she weary Heaven with intercessions ' 
. | cis, 
in behalf of Ango; as aman who, placing his sie 


delight and glory in the things of the world, was e: 
; ‘ Hie self 
more especially at the mercy of the sports and 








wit! 

rusts of fortune. . ; 
gus i ie this 
— 7, lez 
PART III. He on 
The dwellinghouse of Ango,* on the port of ena 


Dieppe, (not far from that ancient tower whose wi 
venerable walls, still standing, attest the valour 7 e 
| of the English assailants, under their captain, 7 | 


testifying my reverence towards the anointed | 


of his creatures?” replied Ango, proudly. 

‘By bestowing the same vast gratuity upon 
his creatures less prosperous,” argued the nun, 
devoutly crossing herself. ‘ The vast outlay 
thou dost contemplate would endow an hospital 
—a monastery ; nay, raise from its foundation- 
stone, a cathedral great as the Rouennais church 
of St Quen, in honour of thy blessed patron, 
St John.” 

‘Thou knowest that I have already issued 
instructions for a rich chapel to his honour in 
my parochial church of St Jacques du Haut Pas, 
besides ten thousand marks contributed to that 
of St Remy,” said Ango, drily. ‘ With respect 
to monasteries and hospitals, it strikes me that 
the sick, and the men of religion, are already as 
well cared for in Dieppe as the condition of our 
city requireth.” 

‘A proof, were proof wanting,” replied Gene- 





vieve, sternly, ‘that it is thine own glory, and | 


not the glory of God, thou art seeking to ad- 
vance, in thine intended homage to the hing of 
France.” 

“By propitiating his Majesty with a noble 
welcome,” observed Ango, evading the question, 
‘*] may haply secure turthe port and harbour 
of Dieppe those royal favours which have raised 








the renowned John Talbot,) albeit fashioned, a 
| according to the fashion of the time and coum [ wy 
| try, of wood alone, was of surpassing magnifi. thes 
| cence. The facades towards both the sea and Fy as th 
| the gardens, and courts of the double quadrangle, i i 
_ were exclusively of oak, carved with the utmost 2 didet 
| skill in devices, representing the fables of sop, 7 ing h 
| and striking episodes in the history of Normandy. Ae 
| Around the state floor, ran an overhanging bal- whe | 
_cony, commanding, on one side, extensive views chair 
'of the ocean; onthe other, of the rich valley a I 
of Arques; and into the terrace, or balcony, writt, 
| opened the wide windows of a fine saloon and him ¢ 
noble gallery, hung with stained leather, with the 
ceilings and wainscoting carved and gilt, and "ode 
| enchasing pictures of the Italian masters. Is lone 

these magnificent apartments, of which the floors hate, 

were inlaid with rare Indian wood, susceptible « 1 

of the highest polish, were displayed musical it 1. ats 

struments of the most exquisite workmanship, alread 
_chalices and goblets of agate and crystal, apd knee ; 
ebony cabinets, containing cameos and medals embos 

immense value. Tare y 

On dismounting at the gate of the rich burghet is of | 
of Dieppe, on whom he was to confer the hor and n 
* In 1647, the Cardinal Barberini, on visiting @ only b 
House of Ango, with the Pores de l’Oratoire, observ I Proc 
* Nunquam vidi dumum ligneam pulchrioram.” tion of 
NO, 1 
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with gracerul courtesy, the obsequious homage of 
Ango ; but when, having traversed the hall, and 
ascended the carved staircase on footclotlhs of 


scarlet velvet of Genoa, his Majesty reached the | 
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our of becoming his gnest, Francis I. received, | hours, and by stealth, of the buffet of which 


gallery, where he beheld, for the first time, the | 


productions of Leonardo da Vinci, he was silent 
with surprise ; and a sentiment almost resembling 
pique against so luxurious a subject, seemed to 


render him insensible to the laborious efforts of | 
diplomatic agents in Italy, rather than through 


his host. Nevertheless, on entering the saloon, 
when the Lady Bianca rose from her chair of 


state at his approach, and, with an air of mingled | 
dignity and humbleness, sank upon her knee to | 


mark the cession of her place to her royal visiter, 
gallantry suspended every other feeling,! and, 
hastening towards her to raise her from the 
ground, he imprinted, in the movement, a re- 
spectful kiss upon her pale and lofty forehead, 
and signified to Ango that of all the jewels and 
chef-d’ceuvres contained in his house, the fairest 
was before him. By his royal will, the wife of 
Ango took her seat at his right hand during the 
banquet that was now magnificently served up 
before the King. 

“ The name of Pavia hath ill-inclined me to- 
wards all that reminds me of Italy,” said Fran- 
cis, at the close of a feast grand with the rarest 
viands and most delicate wines, (addressing him- 
self to Cardinal d’Amboise, who was honoured 
with a place at his royal table ;) ‘ nevertheless, 
this day, my mind seems fated to receive its most 
pleasurable impressions from objects imported 
into my kingdom from my royal mother’s native 
country. First, a lady hostess, whose graces of 
person and deportment would shed lustre upon 
the Louvre ; secondly, pictures of such moving 
excellence that I could loiter away weeks, in con- 
templation, before them ; and, lastly, these gub- 
lets and salvers, whose chasing as far exceeds 
the art evinced by my clumsy goldsmiths of Paris, 
as the rich pastures of the valley of Arques, yon- 
der, exceed the sandy plain of Grenelle. 
didst thou call him?” pursued the King, address. 
ing himself to the delighted Ango. 

“ Benvenuto Cellini, sire,” replied the burgher, 
who was in humble attendance behind the royal 
chair, 

“I pray you, Master Ango, have the fellow 
written to,” resumed the King; “I must have 
him forthwith complete a cupboard of plate for 
the private apartments of my palace of Fontain- 
bleau. Let him hasten to France; | will no 
longer allow so choice an artist to remain ob- 
scure,” 

“T crave your Majesty’s pardon, in presuming 
to assert that the name of Benvenuto Cellini is 
already illustrious,” replied Ango, bending one 

nee as he tendered anew to the King a richly 
embossed goblet of ivory and gold, containing 
rare wine of Cyprus. “ ‘The cunning goldsmith 
's of the household of the Duke of Tuscany ; 
and may not, for his life, quit Italy. It was 
only by vast bribery and continual entreaty, that 
Procured from Master Benvenuto his accepta- 


on of my commission for the execution, at by- 
¥O. LEXIV.eVOL, Wil, 
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Cellini, | 
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your Majesty deigns to express such high com- 
mendation,” 

A smile stole upon the handsome lip of Francis, 
at the idea that a subject of his kingdom, a 
burgher of his poor town of Dieppe, should af- 
fect to treat, as unattainable to his Sovereign, 
the object he had overmastered! He promised 
himself in silence to treat with Master Cellini, 
forthwith, through the intervention of one of his 


that of the overweening captain of privateers ; 
little witting that the eccentric sculptor, the 
spoiled child of pontiffs and sovereigns, was still 
more difficult to deal with than the bold and am- 
bitious Ango. 

On the day following his arrival, Francis was 
roused, soon after sunrise, by strains of exqui- 
site music, from minstrels posted in the gardens 
beneath the royal lodging ; for Ango, desirous 
that his illustrious guest should behold, under 
its fairest aspect, the harbour of the town that 
courted his favour, would not, (even to prolong 
the slumbers of Francis in the right regal couch 
prepared for his repuse,) forfeit the oceasion of 
the morning-tide, which was now rippling at 
high mark, in summer waves of glassy green, 
against the granite coping of the quays. 

‘The weather keeps faith with us, my courte- 
ous host,” cried his Majesty, when, on the com- 
pletion of the royal toilet, Ango kneeled humbly 
at his feet to offer the morning draught of the 
King, together with a manchet of fair white 
bread, served in a goblet and salver of gold, 
more richly sculptured than those which had 
attracted his admiration the preceding day. “A 
fairer day could not have prospered my design 
of familiarizing myself with anew element. Let 
us take water, I beseech you, while the tide 
holds to favour our marine adventures.” 

Had Ango found space to glance round the 
circle of courtiers, who had accompanied the 
King upon his expedition to review the newly 
raised legions of Normandy, he would have ad- 
mired to see many a warlike cheek was pale at 
the mere idea of embarkation; so little are the 
French habituated to the maritime pursuits to 
which the English are from childhood accus- 
tomed. But the Dieppois was too deeply ab- 
sorbed in the honour of stepping at the King’s 
right hand, through his own gorgeous apart- 
ments, and down his emblazoned staircase of 
state, to have heed of the weaknesses of his 
companions, 

The first circumstance that diverted his atten- 
tion, was a sudden exclamation of delight from 
the lips of the King, on emerging from the 
threshold ; facing which, towards the harbour, 
a triumphal arch of singular beauty and mag- 
nificence (previously prepared) had been erected 
in the course of the night, adorned with pictures 
and bas-reliefs, commemorating the chivalrous 
triumphs of the royal visiter ! 

“ Mort de Dieu, Sir Ango!” eried Francis 
his cheek flushing with pride and pleasure, 
“thia is truly a princely token of homage! 
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Many of royal blood might take lesson of my 
trusty merchant of Dieppe inthe noble art of 
hospitality !” 
Ango, who, cap in hand, was escorting the 
royal cortege to the shore, had soon the further 
gratification of beholding his Sovereign's eye rest 
with wonder and admiration upon a flotilla of 
six elegant galleys, nobly adorned and sculptured 
for the occasion, bearing the banner of France, 


and on the prow the initials of John Ango, built | 


at his sole cost, in his private dock-yard, forthe | greeting the return of the King, could scarcely 


purpose of dving honour to the visit of his Sove- 
reign, As the little fleet, with its illustrious 
freight, issued from the harbour and put out to 
sea, the armed vessels of Ango, lying at anchor, 


ing salute to their Lord and King, answered by 
the shouts and acclamations of thousands lining 
the shore towards the Point d’Ailly ; the whole 
population of the district having poured forth to 
gaze upon their Prince. 





Cries of “ Long live | 


THE STORY OF ANGO; THE MERCHANT PRINCE OF DIEPPE. 


could not but fancy tlat the arrival of the con. 
fidential courier, on whom her husband had be. 
stowed a princely gratuity for the good tidings 
of which he was formerly the bearer, imported 
further good to Ango. 

Again did the acclamation of the gay multi. 


tude assembled along the quay, and, lining the 


windows and balconies of every house within 
view, rend the summer air with their joyous 
echoes; so that the music of the ministrels, 


| be heard for the cries and vivas of the throng, 


Still Bianca’s eyes remained intently fixed upon 
the royal gallev. She saw that Francis (while 
removing his plumed cap frum his noble brow, 


to the number of sixteen, sent forth athunder- | he bowed low and gracefully, in acknowledgment 


of the salutations of the fair Dieppoises) had 
caught sight of his messenger; and that the 
moment the King set foot on the quay, his first 


' movement was to extend his hand to receive the 


the King!” “ Vive Francois I. !" “ Vive Ango !” | 


resounded along the cliffs of Normandy. 
From the humble belfry of the sisters of St 


Mary, another prayer ascended, at that moment | 


of triumph, to the Tribunal of Grace. 
Genevieve, leaning against the parapet which 
commanded a view of the ocean, and the gallant 


Sister | 


convoy, whose gay pennons streamed in the | 


breeze, was unable to repress an exclamation of 
** Vive Ango!” adding, in a lower voice, ‘* and 


grant him strength, O Lord! to bear, with hu- | 


mility, this fearful load of greatness.” 

Ango’s honours, however, ripe as they seemed, 
were even that very day destined to unhoped 
augmentation. The Lady Bianca, as from the 


| 
| 
| 


balcony of her golden gallery she watched the | 


mancuvring of the galleys, and after several 


hours’ excursion along the coast, their return to | 
the harbour, was startled by the hurried gallop | 
of a horseman, whom, on arriving at her gate, , 


bhe recognized, by the golden greyhound in his 
cap, a3 @ pursuivant or royal courier, bringing 
despatches from the capital. 
had already made his appearance in Dieppe, to 
notify to Ango the arrival of the King. What 
was the new courier to announce to Francis? 
As the galleys entered the harbour, piloted 


Such a messenger | 


by the Royal Francis, (the vessel fitted up ex- | 


clusively for the King, ) the wife of Ango observed 
that the pursuivant, though wayworn and tra- 
velled-stained, persisted in approaching within 
the lines formed by the burgher-guard of Dieppe 
on either side the arch of Triumph, as if 
intent upon obtaining access to Francis the mo- 
ment of his arrival, and previous to his re-en- 
tering the house of Ango. An _ inexplicable 
emotion took possession of her bosom. She 





despatches of which he seemed to know his pur. 
suivant to be the bearer. At such a distance it 
was impossible fur the anxious lady to read the 
expression of the King’s countenance as he 
perused the documents placed before him ; but as, 
in trembling silence, she stood viewing the scene, 
she saw the King (having completed the perusal 
of the scroll) beckon towards him the son of his 
host ; and was lost in amazement to behold 
young Theodore, after kneeling a2 moment at the 
feet of his sovereign, repeat, in presence of the 
thousands assembled, the same ceremony towards 
his father. Again, shouts arose from the people, 
of which Bianca was unable to interpret the 
meaning. Her eyes were dim with tears as she 
gazed upon the graceful figure of her son, as be 
rose from his knee and stood beside his father, 
face to face with the sovereign prince, on whose 
brilliant accoutrements the evening sun wags 
shedding its refulgent brightness. She beheld 
only those three—the King—Theodore—Ango ; 
—her husband, her sun, her sovereign ! 

Soon, however, officious friends thronged in to 
prepare her for the intelligence she was about 
to receive from the lips of Francis. The scroll 
of parchment she had seen delivered by his Ma. 
jesty to the hands of his munificent host, com 
tained letters-patent of nobility, constituting the 
burgher Ango and his heirs for ever Viscounts 
of the kingdom of France! But even this was 
not all. The recent death of the Sieur de 
Manroy having left vacant the government of 
Dieppe, in the hearing of the whole population, 
Francis I. called upon the municipality of the 
town to do homage to his representative, Viscount 
Ango, as Captain Commandant of the Castle and 
Garrison of Dieppe ! 

(To be concluded in our newt.) 


Ee 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


As Time glides on in silent flow, 
To-day yields to to-morrow ; 

To-morrow’s expectations grow 
To-day's own bliss or surrow, 


Still, as to-morrow's sun appears, 
It shines upon to-day ; 

So, realized our hopes and fears c 
For ever melt away! 
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CONTINUATION OF CAPTAIN MARRYAT'’S DIARY IN AMERICA. 


Caprais Marryar has, after modern practice, 
added three more volumes to his survey and 
strictures on America. Allowing for a consider- 
able quantity of palpable book-making, which 


may be fairly chargeable upon the system of 


jublication in this country, as explained by Cap- 
tain Marryat, the three additional volumes are, 
ifa little more ‘‘wrathy,” quite as entertaining 
and instructive as the first series. The Captain— 
his spleen irritated by the unreasonableness of the 
Americans, and thecaptious criticism of 7'he Edin- 
burgh Review—is more in earnest in his pique 
than when he commenced his Disry. He seems 
particularly to resent the idea, senselessly taken 
up, that, because he is a clever writer of fiction, 
he is not capable of observing realities in a phi- 
lorophical spirit; and that, as a politician or 
political economist, he is unworthy of any atten- 
tion. He is better entitled to resent the absurd 
and unhandsome imputation of a sailor and a 
novelist being incapable of reporting with fidel- 
ity, or observing with precision. 

The continuation of the Diary is arranged 
in chapters, of which those on T'ravelling, 
The Newspaper Press, Society and bWomen, and 
Public Opinion, are the most interesting, One 
volume is occupied with the State of Canada, and 
a Narrative of the Florida War, which gives a bet- 
ter view of that contest than any publication, so 
far as we are aware, that has yet appeared. We 
must concede to Captain Marryat, that neither 
the principle nor details of that war exhibit a 
young democratic government in a much fairer 
light than an old despotism, where the common 
object of both governments is the extermination 
of a brave race, too patriotic and independent 
not to cause uneasiness to their neighbours. 


The conduct of the United States to the In- | 


dian tribes does not essentially differ from that 
of the Czar to the tribes of the Caucasus. ‘he 
analogy between the government of America 
driving the Indians westward, and an Anglo. 
Irish landlord clearing his Irish estates, is even 
more perfect. In the one case, the injustice is 
national and wholesale ; in the other it is per- 
petrated piecemeal, and by individuals. The 
expatriated hordes of Munster and Connaught 
are driven west to the American shores of the 
Atlantic; and the aboriginal tribes of central 
America are swept on before them, to be ulti- 
mately lost in the Pacific, Now for “ Travelling.” 

Although the American stage coaches should 
not be quite the delightful conveyances which, 
according to Captain Marryat, Miss Martineau 
thinks them, as if in the sexual spirit of contra- 
“ction, many pleasant circumstances attend tra- 
Velling in America; which is the more fortunate, 
as the Americans are a locomotive people. One 
arene condition is, that every person bound 
Q travel] may beforehand count the cost :— 

The continual stream of travellers which pours through 

Cmuntry, gives gufficieat snpport, by moderate profits, 











to enable the innkeeper to abstain from excessive charges, 
The price of everything is known by all, and no more is 
charged to the President of the United States than to 
other people. Every one knows his expenses ; there is no 
surcharge, and fees to Waiters are voluntary, and never 
asked for. At first, I used to examine the bill when pre. 
sented ; but latterly I looked only at the sum total at the 
bottom, and paid it at once, reserving the examination of 
it for my leisure; and I never in one instance found that 
I had been imposed upon. ‘This is very remarkable, and 
shews the force of public opinion in America; for it can 
produce, when required, a very scarce article all over the 
world, and still more scarce in the profession referred to 
—honesty. Of course there will be exceptions ; but they 
are very few, and chiefly confined to the cities. 

This statement is well worth the attention of 
our railroad proprietors, and steam-navigation 
companies. It is not enough that their imme- 
diate charges are fixed and moderate, unless 
every detail and arrangement connected with 
travelling facilitutes the operation of the loco. 
motive propensity. Many more persons must 
travel simply for pleasure in America than in 
Britain ; and a much greater proportion of fe- 
males. One cause of female excursiveness may be 
the comparatively low rate of expense; but there 
are deeper causes. Captain Marryat not unfre- 
quently pays involuntary homage to the ehival- 
rous spirit which pervades the lowest level of 
American democratic society. A young woman 
may travel alone from Maine to Georgia as free 
from annoyance or insult as a virgin loaded with 
gems might have perambulated Ireland in the 
golden age of Malachi of the Gold Collar :— 


Some conventional rules were and those 
rules have been made by public opinion—a power to 
which all must submit in America. The one most im. 
portant, and without which it would be impossible to 
travel in such a gregarious way, 13 an universal deference 
and civility shewn to the women, who may in ¢ 
quenee travel without protection all over the United States, 
without the least chance of annoyance or insult, ‘This 
ileference paid to the sex is highly creditable to the Aine. 
ricans; it exists from one end of the Union to the othe: 
—indeed, in the southern and more lawless states, it is 
even more chivalric than in the more settled, Let a 
female be ever so indifferently clad, whatever her appear- 
ance may be; still it is sufficient that she isa female; she 
has the first accommodation, and, until she bas it, no man 
will think of himself. But this deference is not only 
shewn in travelling, but in every instance. An English 
lady told me, that wishing to be present at the inangura- 
tion of Mr Van Buren, by some mistake, she and her 
two daughters alighted from the carriaye at the wrong 
entrance, and in attempting to force their way through a 
dense crowd, were nearly crushed to death. This was 
perceived, and the word was given—* Make room for the 
ladies.” The whole crowd, as if by one simultaneons 
effort, compressed itself to the right and left, locking 
themselves together to meet the enormous pressure, and 
made a wide lane, through which they passed with ease 
and comfort. “It reminded me of the Israclites passing 
through the Red Sea with the wall of waters on each side 
of them,” observed the lady. ‘‘In any other country 
we must have been crushed to death.” 
. . . 7 bd . . . 

Talking about omnibusses, those of New York, and 
the other cities in America, are as good and well regu- 
lated as those of Paris—the larger ones have four horses, 
Not only their omnibusses, but their hackney coaches are 
very superior to those in Londen: the latter — clean 
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96 CONTINUATION OF CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S DIARY IN AMERICA. 


as private carriages ; and with the former there is no 
swearing, no dislocating the arms of poor females, hanl- 
ing them from one omnibus to the other, but civility 


. without servility. 


Travelling in America, especially by steamers, 
is much more perilous than in any other part of 
the world ; and Captain Marryat has collected an 
appalling number of steam-vessel disasters and 
moving accidents. 

If Captain Marryat thinks less of the stage- 


| 





coaches of America than Miss Martineau, he | 
' wait upon the customers, and distribute the various pota. 


thinks better of the beef. She, he says, never 
ate good beef; and we have always understood 


that the mutton is very indifferent ; but the Cap- | 


tain authoritatively pronounces the ‘‘ meat in 


America equal to the best in England ;” and we | 


reckon him good authority. Nay more, he thinks 
well of the cookery, in opposition to Cooper, who 
describes his countrymen as the grossest and 
greasiest feeders of any civilized nation known. 
Measuring the Americans by Captain Marryat’s 
culinary standard, they are rather among the 
most refined of nations :—— 

The cookery in the United States is exactly what it is 
and must be everywhere else—in a ratio with the degree 
of refinement of the population. In the principal cities, 
you will meet with as good cookery in private houses as 
you will in London, or even Paria; indeed, considering 
the great difficulty which the Americans have to contend 
with, from the almost impossibility of obtaining good 
servants, I have often been surprised that it is so good as 
itis, At Delmonico’s, and the Globe Hotel at New 
York, where you dine from the carte, you have excellent 
French cookery; so you have at Astor H[ouse, particu- 
larly at private parties; and, generally speaking, the 
cooking at all the large hotels may be said to be good; 
indeed, when it is considered that the American table- 
d*hote has to provide for so many people, it is quite sur- 
prising how well it is done. 
large hotels is infinitely superior to any I have ever sat 
down to at the pub/ic entertainments given at the Free. 


process by which they are compounded, and pass 


on to American drinking usages :— 

I have said that in the American hotels there is a par. 
lour for the ladies to retire to: there is not one for th- 
gentlemen, who have only the reading-room, where they 
stand and read the papers, which are laid out on desks, or 
the bar. 

The bar of an American hotel is generally a very large 
room on the basement, fitted up very much like our gin. 
palaces in London, not so elegant in its decorations, in. 
deed, but on the same system, A long counter runs 
across it, behind which stand two or three bar-keey ers to 


tions, compounded from the contents of several rows of 
bottles behind them. Here the eye reposes on masses of 
pure crystal ice, large bunches of mint, decanters of every 
sort of wine, every variety of spirits, lemons, sugar, 
bitters, segars, and tobacco; it really makes one feel 
thirsty, even the going into a bar, Here you meet every 
body and every body meets you. Here the senator, the 


| member of Congress, the merchant, the store-keeper, tra. 
_vellers from the Far West, and every other part of the 


- —EE 





The daily dinner at these | 


Masons’ Tavern and others, in London, and the company | 


is usually more numerous. 
d‘hote of the Astor House is printed every day. 


The bill of fare, which is inserted, is far from 
despicable, either as to quantity or quality, 
solidity or elegance. Captain Marryat adds his 
testimony to those of professional brother tra- 
vellers as to the superlative merits of the canvas- 
back duck. 

Drinking, in America, the Temperance and 
Tee-total Societies notwithstanding, is an affair 
of much deeper concernment than eating. Cap- 
tain Marryat considers the citizens more a drink- 
ing than a drunken people ; and, moreover, that 
drinking is more detrimental to their health and 
morals than drunkenness, The list of wines at 
Astor House surpasses the culinary carte; but 
it is not by these foreign commodities that the 
Americans are betrayed. They have a variety 
of indigenous potations, cordials, and mixtures ; 
among which, Captain Marryat’s favourite bever- 
age is the famous mint-julep. For its proper 
concoction he gives a formal receipt. He also 
claims the honour of its origin for Old England, 
if it have not indeed a higher antiquity, and a 
purely divine origin. Having stated that no- 
thing forbids}the due concoction and, at least 
in the dog-days, appreciation of mint-juleps in 
this country, we leave the reader to find out the 


The bill of fare of the table. | 


ee 





country, who have come to purchase goods, all congregate. 

Most of them have a cigar in their mouths, some are 
transacting business, others conversing, some sitting down 
together whispering confidentially. Here you obtain all 
the news, all the scandal, all the politics, and all the fun; 
it is this dangerous propinquity which occasions so much 
intemperance. , ° . . 

The consequence of the bar being the place of general 
resort, is, that there is an unceasing pouring out and ama). 
gamation of alcohol and other compounds, from morning 
to late atnight. To drink with a friend when you meet 
him is good fellowship; to drink with a stranger is 
politeness, and a proof of wishing to be better acquainted. 

Mr A, is standing at the bar, enter B. “ My dearB, 
how are you 7°“ Quite well, and you ?’°—* Weil, 
what ehall it be 7° Well, I don’t care—a gin sling,” 
—‘* Two gin slings, barkeeper.”” Touch glasses and drink. 
Mr A. has hardly swallowed his gin sling, and replaced 
his cigar, when incomes Mr D. ‘ A., how are you?” 
—“Ah! D., how goes it on with you?’—** Well, | 
thankey—what shall we have ?"°—*“ Well, I don’t care; 
I say a brandy cocktail,”“"—‘‘ Give me another.” Both 
drink, and the shilling is thrown down on the counter. 

Then B. comes up again. ‘ A., you must allow me to 
introduce my friend C.”—‘‘ Mr A.”*—shake hands— 
** Most happy to make the acquaintance, I trust I shall 
have the pleasure of drinking something with you?"— 
‘With great pleasure, Mr A.—I will take a julep. Two 
juleps, barkeeper.”——“ Mr C., your good health—Mr A, 
yours; if you should come our way, most happy to se 
you’’—drink. 

Now, I will appeal to the Americans themselves, i/ 
this is not a fair sample of a bar-room. 

They say that the English cannot settle anything pro 
perly without a dinner. I am sure the Americans c 
jix nothing without a drink. 

Drinking, it would seem, is the common cement 
of society ; and the Americans are seriously 4f- 
fronted if an Englishman decline pledging them 
at any hour. Captain Marryat protests that be 
was always willing to accommodate them as fat 
as he could. 

‘‘ There,” he observes, ‘they will at least de 
me justice”— 

That at times I drank much more than I wished, is ef 
tain; yet still I gave most serious offence, especially # 
the West, because I would not drink early in the mom 
ing, or before dinner, which is a general custom in i 
States, although much more prevalent in the south 
west, where it is literally, “Stranger, will you drink 
fight *" This refusal on my part, or rather excusing @) 


self from drinking with all those who were introduced ¥ 
me, was eventually the occasion of much disturbance 
of great animosity towards me—certainly most uures®™ 
ably, as I was introduced to at least twenty every 
noon, and, bad I drunk with them all, I should hare ¥* 
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im the same state as many of them were—that is, not 
really sober for three or four weeks atatime, . . . 

I was once looking for an American, and asked a friend 
of his where I should find him, ‘ Why,” replied he, 
pointing to an hotel opposite, “ that is his licking place, 
(a term borrowed from deer resorting to lick the salt ;) 
we will see if he ia there."’ He was not ; the barkeeper 
said he had left about ten minutes ‘‘ Well, then, you 
had better remain here, he is certain to be back in ten 
wnore—if not sooner.” The American judged his friend 
rightly ; in five minutes he was back again, and we had 
a drink together, of course. 

The traveller animadverts severely upon the 
strange and unseemly custom which prevails in 
the cities of America, of young married couples 
taking up their residence, even for years, in 
boarding-houses, from mistaken notions of eco- 
nomy. He could generally tell, by the marked 
diference of manners, whether a lady had a 
house of her own or lived at a hotel. This is a 
degree of intelligence in a ** foreigner —as the 
Americans now term the English—which ought 
to alarm American husbands, and have some 
effect in stopping a practice so unnatural, we 
had almost said, in a people still essentially 
English in their affections and habits. Miss 
Martineau, who strongly reprobates this mode of 
living one’s whole life without a home, talks of 
young ladies being /aken to the piano in a pro- 
miscuous company; but Captain Marryat eclipses 
this—he saw them volunteer their services :— 

I have seen them go to thefpiano without being taken 
there, sit down and sing with all the energy of peacocks, 
before total strangers, and very often without accom- 
paniment. In the hotels, the private apartments of the 
boarders seldom consist of more than a large bedroom, 
and, although company are admitted into it, still it is 
natural that the major portion of the women’s time should 
be passed below in the general receiving room, In the 
evening, especially in the large western cities, they have 
balls almost every night; indeed, it is a life of idleness 
and vacuity, of outward pretence, but of no real good 
feeling. 

Scandal rages—every one is busy with watching her 
neighbour's affairs ; those who have boarded there longest 
take the lead, and every new comer or stranger is can- 
vassed with the most severe scrutiny; their histories are 
ascertained, and they are very often sent to Coventry for 
little better reason than the will of those who, as resi- 
dents, lay down the law. 

It isto be hoped that this custom—almost the 
worst of which we hear in America—of young 
couples living for years in boarding-houses, will 
speedily come to be considered as “ horridly un- 
genteel.” It deserves a death-blow from what- 
ever quarter. 

Captain Marryat has suffered from the Ame- 
rican newspaper press, though not more than 
other travellers ; and he denounces it with hearty 
good will, We have the concurring testimony 
of all travellers, that if not more dishonest than 
the press of other countries, the American press 
isthe most gross and scandalous that is tolerated 
ameng civilized men. 

_Detraetion Captain Marryat, however, con- 
‘ders a marking vice of all American society. 
But detraction was never a solitary vice; and 
the allied family group flourishes and spreads 
‘hroughout America as at home. 

Che ontward shews, the decent hypocrisies of 


*rternal religion, are the enemies of sound moral 
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sentiment in America, as they must be every- 
where. When Captain Marryat was at Detroit, 
he was placarded in the newspapers for return- 
ing some calls on a Sunday ; and he relates :— 

When I first went to Boston, I did not go to church on 
the following day. An elderly gentleman called upon 
and pointed out to me that I had omitted this duty; 
‘“ but,” continued he, “ I have had it put into one of the 
newspapers that you attended divine setvice at such a 
church—so all is right.” All was right; yes, all was 
right, according to the American's ideas of ‘all was 
right.” But I thought at the time that my sin of omis. 
sion was much more venial than his of commission. 


Here the English Sailor has the Boston Saint 
upon the hiv. We fear there really is a great 
deal of this “all is right” sort of religion in 
America. Jt isthe natural offspring of fanaticism. 

It were greatly to be wished, for the sake of 
the American people, that Miss Martineau’s, 
and not Captain Marryat’s, account of their 
literary tastes and predilections were the accu. 
rate one. But such is not the case. The lady's 
statement that ‘ Byron was little known,” 
Wordsworth ‘ much read,” and Mr Carlyle “ the 
most read of any English author,” did not stand 
to reason, to use a homely phrase ; and Captain 
Marryat has taken pains to verify the fact, by 
appealing to the publishers’ ledgers. The Ame- 
ricans have not yet, in their appreciation of 
books, gone at all a-head of ourselves. The 
fact is, so far, consoling to self-love. <A people 
burning their Byrons and multiplying their 
Wordsworths, would have taken us by surprise. 
We must, however, believe that Hannah More is 
well known in America. She has had fifty 
years to take root and flourish, thirty of them 
before Wordsworth or Byron were much if at 
all heard of. As a reading people, Captain Mar- 
ryat places the Americans far below the English, 
and on what seems conclusive data. 
newspaper reading. 


He excepts 


Captain Marryat appears to have an ex- 
ceedingly shrewd notion of the book trade. 


That he should have escaped an author's pre- 
judices and prepossessions on the copyright and 
international copyright questions, was not to have 
been expected. He is of opinion that the Ame- 
rican legislature will not give English authors a 
copyright in the United States. Were Captain 
Marryat by any chance to become an American 
senator, would he consider it right to make this 
concession? He would better know his publie 
duty. 

The oblivious influence of time and distance 
has not abated Captain Marryat’s admiration of 
the general beauty, or rather pretliness, of every 
class of women in the United States. In a coun- 
try where neither luxury nor misery are known 
in the extreme, and which this circumstance 
alone is sufficient to elevate in the scale of social 
happiness, good looks are pretty equally dis- 
tributed. ‘The traveller considers the climate of 
the Western States more favourable to the du- 
ration of the fragile flower, beauty, than the 
severe climate of the Eastern States, where fe- 
male beauty is so transitory. The fairer per- 
tion of the young ladies—the beauties—are pot 
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spoiled by flattery ; as all women in right of sex, 
and whether lovely and rich, or ugly and poor, 
are exalted by those chivalrous democrats, whose 
idea of true gallantry is exactly that of Elia’s 
Susan Winstanley—reverence of womanhood, 
And yet Captain Marryat complains that women 
have not their proper influence in society —He 
indulges an opinion much more extraordinary, 
considering the equality of American society, and 
the universally early marriages. 

However much the Americans may wish to deny it, I 
am inclined to think that there are more marriages of 
convenance in the United States than in most other 
countries, The men begin to calculate long before they 
are of an age to marry, and it is not very likely that 
they would calculate so well upon all other points, and 
not upon the value of a dowry; mo-eover, the old people 
** calculate some,” and the girls accept an offer, without 
their hearts being seriously compromised. Of course 
there are exceptions: but I do not think that there are 
many dore matches made in America, and one reason for 
my hoding this opinion is, my having discovered how 
quietly matches are broken off and new engagements 
entered into; and it is, perhaps, from a knowledge of 
this fact, arising from the calculating spirit of the gentle. 
men, who are apt to consider 20,000 dollars as prefer- 
able to 10,000, that the American girls are not too hasty 
in surrendering their hearts. 

I knew a young lady who was engaged to an ac- 
quaintance of mine; on iny return to their city a short 
tune afterwards, I found that the match was broken off, 
and that she was engaged to another, and nothing was 
thought of it. I do not argue from this simple instance, 
but because J found, on talking about it, that it was a 
very common circumstance, and because, where scandal 
is 80 rife, no remarks were made. If a young lady be- 
haves in a way so a8 to give offence to the gentlemen she 
is engaged to, and sufficiently indecorous to Warrant his 
breaking off the mateb, he is gallant to the very last, 
for he writes to ler, and begs that she will dismiss him, 
This I knew to be done by a party 1 was acquainted 
with; he told me that it was considered good taste, and 
I aereed with him, On the whole, 1 hold it very for- 
tunate thatin American marriages there is, generally 
speaking, more prudence than love on both sides, for 
from the peculiar hab'ts and customs of the conntry, a 
woman who loved without prudence would not feel very 
hapry as a wife, 


With some cireumlocution, Captain Marryat 
comes to the conclusion, that if the 
women have any right to claim superiority over 


American 


those of Europe in conjugal fidelity, it is only 
because they are jess exposed to temptation, 
His opinion on this point, after solemn investi- 
“that human nature is much the 
und that the factory rirls of 
Lowell are not more immaculate than those who 
are probably belied in) British 


gation, is, 


same everywhere ;” 


mannfaecturing 
towns. The womenof Americivare not only phy- 
sically superior to the men, according to our 
gallant authority, but their minds are more 
highly cultivated, and their manners, habits,and 
tastes are more refined than those of their busy, 
dollar-vathering lords, Captain Marryat’s con- 
clusion is at least characteristic :— 

The Americans have reason to be proud of their wo- 
inen, tur they are really good wives—much loo good for 
them; I have no hesitation in asserting this, and should 
there be any unfortunate difference between any married 
couple in America, all the lady has to say is, “ The tact 


is, sir, I'm much too good for you, and Captain Marryat 


says oo.’ (1 flatter myself there's a little mischief in that 
last sentence.) 


Our doubts turn upon the possibility of the 
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women of any society having no influence. Save 
on board a war-ship, where there are, or ought 
to be, no women, the fair sex, all the world over, 
will have influence, be it for evil or for good. 
The American women, according to the con. 
current testimony of different travellers, have a 
passion for dress, and for expensive articles of 
dress, not very reconcilable with the chaste sim- 
plicity of Republican manners. The ladies, in. 
stead of Chantilly veils and ‘Cachmeres, sport 
“ seventy-dollar pocket-handkerchiefs ;” which 
costly pocket handkerchiefs are “ carried in their 
hands ;” but these may be in addition to every 
other expensive article of attire. Captain 
Marryat imagines that the passion for dress is 
fostered by the general equality, which incites 
the wealthy classes to the one vulgar distinction 
in their power, namely, more expensive clothing, 
And we need not go to America for examples of 
ladies being angrily jealous of their inferiors and 
their maids copying or rivalling them in dress, 
The factory girls of Lowell are fond of dress, 
and are very smartly clad “ in silks, with scarfs, 
veils, and parasols.’ Captain Marryat has great 
doubts, we have intimated, about the vaunted 
purity of those girls who are “too proud for 
domestic service ;’ a pride, by the way, directly 
opposed to that of the servant girls of England, 
who faney themselves entitled to look down 
upon factory girls, and to whom good service is 
the object of a laudable ambition. Their pride 
takes the right direction. He remarks with jus- 
tice— 

What difference there is between receiving money for 
watching a spinning-jenny, and doing household work, 
I do not see; in either case it is servitude, although the 
former may be preferred, as being less under control, and 
leaving more time at your own disposal. . . When 
I went to Lowell I travelled with an American gentle. 
man, who will, [have no doubt, corroborate my state 
ment; and I must say that, however pure Lowell may 
have been at the time when the encomiums were passed 
upon it, I have every reason to believe, from American 
authority as well as my own observation, that a great 
alteration has taken place, and that the manufactories 
have retrograded with the whole mass of American 80- 
ciety. In the first place, [never heard a more accom. 
plished swearer, east of the Alleghanies, than one young 
lady who addressed me and my American friend. 

This was, however, the only instance of sweare 
ing that the traveller met with in a female; 80 
it must be a rare vice. Men are met with 
so eloquent in execration, that they shocked evea 
an old man-of-war's officer. Of one of these 
tearing swearers on board a steamboat, a Yankee 
remarked—‘* Well, I'm clad that fellow has no 
thing to do with the engines: I reckon he'd 
burst the biler!” 

Captain Marryat and Miss Martineau are at 
one, for a miracle, upon the iniquity of the mar- 
riage laws of England, aud the necessity of 
giving greater facility to divorce. Captaia 
Marryat is a Tory—glories in being a Tory— 
yet he strongly reprobates the barbarism of that 


Jaw by which, in England, divorce is only obtail- 
, able by the rich, 


Speak of all the men of Eng- 
land being equal in the eye of the law! what 
purblind, or what squinting eyes Law must have! 

Captain Marryat, like other captains, and also 
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privates, delights in the hackneyed ridicules of a 
Lady Chancellor being brought to bed, and a Ge- 
neral not able to take command because the baby 
must be suckled ; which sort of original arguments 
he brings against what is called the Rights of 
Women, as upheld by Miss Martineau, and a few 
more ladies, and, at most one or two men; but 
he corroborates all their opinions on the freedom 
of divorce which should be allowed. Hence his 
judgment must be unbiassed by those considera- 
tions which influence the advocates of the Rights 
of Women, and is thus entitled to as respectful 
attention as the strong opinions on this important 
subject held by Mr Owen, the Rey. Mr Fox, 
Miss Martineau, and a few more :— 

Not only in the United States, but in every other Pro- 
testant community that I have ever heard of, divorce 
can be obtained upon what are considered just and legi- 
timate grounds. It has been supposed, that should the 
marriage tie he loosened, that divorces without number 
would take place. {t was considered so, and so argued, 
at the time that Zurich (the only Protestant canton in 
Swizerland that did not permit divorce, except for adul- 
tery alone) passed laws similar to those of the other 
cantons; but so far from such being the case, only one 
divorce took place, within a year after the Jaws were 
amended. What is the reason of this?’ It can, in my 
opinion, only be asc ribed to the chain being worn more 
lightly, when you know that if it oppresses you it may 
be removed, Men are naturally tyrants, and they bear 
dewn upon the woman who cannot escape from their 
thraldom ; but, with the knowledge that she can appeal 
against them, they soften their rigour. On the other 
hand, the woman, when unable to escape, frets with the 
feeling that she must submit, and that there is no help 
or hope in prospect ; but, once aware that she has her 
rights and an appeal, she bears with more, and feels 
less than otherwise she would. You may bind, and 
from assuetude and time, (putting the better feelings ont 
of the question,) the ties are worn without complaint ; 
but if you bind too tight, you cut into the flesh, and 
after a time the pain becomes insupportable. In Switzer. 
land, Germany, and, I believe, all the Protestant com. 
munities of the old world, the grounds upon which di- 
voree is admissible are as follows :—adultery, condem- 
uation of either party to punishment considered as ine 
famous, madness, contagious chronic diseases, desertion, 
ind incompatibility of temper. 

The last will be considered by most people as no 
ground for divorce, Whether it is or not, J shall not 
pretend to decide; but this is certain, that it is the cause 
of the most unhappiness, and ultimately of the most 
crime, 

All the great errors, all the various schisms in the 
Christian church, have arisen from not taking the holy 
Wrilings as a great moral code, (as I should imagine 
they intended tu be,) which legislates upon broad 
principles, but selecting particular passages from them 
upon whieh to pin your faith. And it certainly appears 
9 me to be reasonable to suppose that those laws by 
which the imperfection of our natures were fairly met, 
and which tended to diminish the aggregate of crime, 
must be more acceptable to our Divine Master than any 
Which, however they might be in spirit more rigidly con- 
formable to his precepis, were found in their working 
wot to succeed. And here I cannot help observing, that 
the heads of the Church of England appear not to have 
“wy weighed this matter, when an attempt was lately 
ner gs per npon it. Do the English bishops mean 
pe ad lat they know better than the heads of all the 
7 otestant communities in the world—that they 
= more accurate expounders of the gospel, and have a 
“ore intimate knowledge of God's will? Did it never 
to them, that when so many good and virtuous 
erlesiasticy of the same persuasion in other countries 
ive decided unor aranetet Res ~~ ome aw 

1 the propriety of divorce, 90 as to leave 
very smal! minority, that it might be possible 
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that they might be wrong, or do they intend to set up 
and claim the infallibility of the Papistical hierarchy ? 

Captain Marryat becomes more and more 
heterodox. He objects to the marriage service 
of the Church—the Church of England !-—and, 
by inference, to that of Rome, of Scotland—of 
all Christian countries, for in substance they are 
all alike :— 

Beautiful as it is as a service, it is certainly liable to 
this objection, that of making people vow before God 
that which it is not in human nature to control. The 
woman vows to love, and to hononr, and to cherish; the 
man to love and cherish, until death doth them part. 

Is it right that this vow should be made?’ A man 
deserts his wife for another, treats her cruelly, separates 
her from her children. Can a woman love, or honour, 
or cherish such a man ?__nevertheless, she has vowed 
before God that she will. Take the reverse of the pic- 
ture, When the fault ison the woman's side, and the evil 
isthe same. Can either party control their affections ? 
surely not, and therefore it would be better that such 
vows should not be demanded. 

Captain Marryat goes lengths which we dare 
not hazard; and yet he does not notice the 
gross fallacy, grounded on the blind selfish. 
ness of human nature, which assumes conju. 
gal infidelity to be comparatively a venial 
crime in men, chiefly because a spurious offspring 
cannot be introduced into the family save by 
the wife. True, Mr A. cannot give a spurious 
heir to his name and property; that kindness 
must be conferred upon the family by Mr B. ;— 
but Mr A. may return the obligation to Mr B., 
which places the families, as to purity of lineage, 
exactly upon a par; and so far as this great ar- 
gument goes, equalizes the enormity of the of. 
fence, whether the man or the woman be the de- 
faulter. Unless this is admitted, the inevitable 
conclusion follows—that for Mrs A. to bring her 
husband a supposititious heir, is the deepest of 
crimes ; but for Mr A. to be the parent of Mr 
B's. alleged offspring, is scarcely to be consider- 
ed a fault at all; and, at least, none which will 
bear comparison with that of his wife, should she 
be the mother of Mr B's child. Has Bentham 
exposed this among other fallacies ? 

Captain Marryat strongly and indignantly re- 
pudiates the change of habitual intemperance, 
which Miss Martineau asserts as ‘not 
quent among women of station and edueation in 
the most enlightened parts of America.” He says, 

Miss Martineau is a lady; and, therefore, it is diffi- 
cult to use the language which I would, if a man had 
made such an assertion. I shall only state, that it is 
one of the greatest libels that ever was put into print; 
for Miss Martineau implies, that it is a general habit 
among the American women ; so far from it, the Ame. 
rican women are so abstemious that they do not drink 
sufficient for their health. They can take very little 
exercise, and, did they take a little more wine, they 
would not suffer from dyspepsia, as they now Go, as wine 
would assist their digestion. The origin of this slander 
] know well, and the only ground for it is, that there 
are two or three ladies of a certain city, who, having 
been worked upon by some of the Evangelical Revival 
Ministers, have had their minds crushed by the continual 
excitement to which they have been subjected. The 


unfre- 


mind affects the body, and they have required, and have 
applied to stimulus; and, if you will inquire into the 
moral state of any woman among the higher classes, 
either in America or England, who has fallen into the 
vice alluded to, nine times out of ten you will find that 
it has been brought about by religious excitement. Fa- 
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naticism and gin are remarkably good friends all over 


the world. 


When stay-at-home people begin to read and 
compare the varying and contradictory accounts 
of travellers in America, we are not surprised 
that they should fancy themselves better in- 
formed and more capable judges of American 
character and manners, than those who have 
gallopped or steamed through the States, and 
lived a few weeks or months here and there in 
boarding and private houses. 
months nor three years, nor three times three, that 
the character of a nation is learned. We should 


like to see any of those travellers dogmatizing | 
upon that subject, with which, from infancy, they | 
have been familiar—their own people and coun- | 


try, and its institutions. Let us mention a case 
in point, which, though Mrs Trollope’s work 
alone was the cause, is applicable more or less 
to the books of all American travellers. When 
that clever and useful, but most uncandid and 


in a British city, priding itself, with justice, upon 


its morals, intellectual superiority, and refine- | 


ment, a young American physician passing the 
winter, who bore Mrs Trollope’s attacks on his 
country with remarkable good-humour. ‘There 
was also an American lady, the wife of a profes- 
sional man, who, after many years of absence 
from her native country, was only the more pa- 
triotic, and who was naturally moved to warm in- 
dignation by Mrs Trollope’s calumnies and mis- 
representations of her beloved native land. It 
was suggested to her in sport, that an Anti- 


Trollope should be got up, of which the young | 
herself and | 


American should be the editor; 
her friends furnishing illustrative sketches and 
anecdotes. 
old, the floods of contemporary 
stories not to be rebutted 


scandal, of 
‘“of women of sta- 


tion and education’—became quite appalling. | 


The idea of an Anti-Trollope, begun in fun, 
was abandoned in earnest, as a scheme of vici- 
ous and unjustifiable retaliation. 


never been seriously entertained. Some of the 


failings and vices of home society were not of a | 


kind likely to occur among the American ladies, 
who, with fewer uses for money for purposes of 
extravagant luxury, are better supplied. There 
were anecdotes of ladies, of good station, apply- 
ing the money 


discharge that of the urgent milliner. Con- 


tracting debts clandestinely, was a common | 
offence ; and another was purchasing goods on | 


credit, and selling them at an under-value to raise 
money, to meet some pressing demand, which it 
was necessary to conceal. There was no want 
of tales of intemperance, and of every kind of 
vice and failing for the pages of the Anti-7T'rol- 
lope ; and all were selected from high or respect- 
able quarters. We have never since read the 
sweeping conclusions of English travellers in 
America, especially about the state of domestic 


morals and manners, drawn certainly from nar- | 





It is not in three | 





Indeed it had | 


received from their husbands’ | 
to pay the baker's or the poulterer’s bills, to | 





| we are a-head of you there,” 
| the contrary ; our steam-boats go all over the world— 
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ing the absurd work suggested to divert a lady’, 
spleen, and which would have given nearly 
as fair a picture of British manners and morals, 
All the stories would have been positive facts, 
relating to well-known persons, and told by wel). 
informed and credible parties ; yet how false , 
picture would the Anti-Trollope have exhibited 
of one of the best portions of British Society ! 
The patriotism of the Americans, but especi. 
ally of the ladies, is not the less beautiful, asa 
national trait of republicans, for being some. 
what ridiculous in its assumptions and displays, 
Captain Marryat’s word, Patriotism, is not the 
true designation of the affection he describes, 
and which is not peculiar to America. We have 
no accurate term for this American egotism, 
which, from pride and rivalry of village, of city, 


_and of county, expands to country ; but it is 


near akin to the sentiment which teaches Liver. 


s 


_ pool to despise Manchester ; Edinburgh to dis- 
_dain Glasgow; Glasgow to be jealous of the 
jaundiced work appeared, there happened to be 


“ Modern Athens ;” aristocratic Bath to turn up 
the nose at mercantile Bristol; as weli as Boston 
to despise New York. The feeling is the same 
everywhere ; and we only refer to Captain 
Marryat for its peculiar manifestations among 
the American ladies. 


There is a great deal of patriotism of one sort or the 
other in the American women. I recollect once, when 
conversing with a highly cultivated and beautiful Ame. 
rican woman, I inquired if she knew a lady who had 
been some time in Ingland, and who was a great favour. 
ite of mine. She replied, “ Yes.”’ “ Douw’t you like 
her?’ ‘ To confess the truth, I do not,” replied she; 
‘she is foo English tor me.’’ © That is to say, she likes 
England and the English.” ‘ That is what I mean.” 
[ replied that, ‘ Had she been in England, she would 
probably have become too English also; for, with her 


' . cultivated and elegant ideas, she must naturally have 
Before the project was many hours | 


been pleased with the refinement, luxury, and established 
grades in society, which it had taken eight hundred years 
tu produce.’ ‘* If that is to be the case, I hope J may 
never go to England.” 

Now, this was (rue patriotism, and there is much true 
patriotism among the higher classes of the American 
women ; with them there is no alloy of egotism. . . 

Among what may be termed the middling classes, I 
have been very much amused with the compound of 
vanity and ignorance which I have met with. Among 
this class they can read and write; but almost all their 


| knowledge is confined to their own country, especially in 
| geography, which I soon discovered. 


it was hard to 
beat them on American ground; but as soon as you got 
them off that, they were defeated. I wish the reader te 
understand particularly, that Iam not speaking now of 
the well-bred Americans, but of that portion which 
would with us be considered as on a par with the middle 
class of shopkeepers; for | hada very extensive acquaint 
ance. My amusement was—to make some compariso 
between the two countries, which I knew would imme 
diately bring on the conflict I desired ; and not without 
danger, for I sometimes expected, in the ardour of tbe 
patriotism, to meet with the fate of Orpheus. 

I soon found that the more I granted, the inore they 


| demanded; and that the best way was never to great 


anything. I was once in a room full of the softer 83, 
chiefly girls, of all ages ; when the mamma of a portion 
of them, who was sitting on the sofa, as we mentioned 
steam, said, ‘* Weli now, Captain, you will allow tbat 
“No,"’ replied I, ** quilt 


your's are atraid to leave the rivers.” “ Well now, Cap 
tain, I suppose yon'll allow America is a bit biget 


row and imperfect premises, without remember- | country than England?” “ It’s rather broader ; buty #! 
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| recollect right, it’s not quite so long.” 6s Why, Cap- 
win!” ‘* Well, only look at the map.” “W hy, isn’t 
the Mississippi a bigger river than you have in Eng- 
jand 2” “* Bigger ? Pooh! haven't we got the Thames ? 
“The Thames? why, that’s no river at all.” * Isn't 
it? Just lock at the map, and measure them,” “ Well, 
now, Captain, I tell you what, you call your Britain the 
Mistress of the Seas, yet we whipped you well, and you 
know that.” “Oh! yes; you refer to the Shannon and 
Chesapeake, don’t you?’ “ No, not that time, because 
Lawrence was drunk, they say: but did'nt we whip you 
well at New Orleans?" ‘* No, you didn’t.” “* No? O 
Captain!” “1 say you did not. If your people had 
come out from behind their cotton bales and sugar casks, 
we'd have knocked you all into a cocked hat; but they 
wouldn't come out, so we walked away in disgust.” 
“ Now, Captain, that’s romancing—that won't do.” 
Here the little ones joined in the cry— We did beat 
you, and you kuow it ;’’ and, hauling me into the centre 
of the room, they joined hands in a circle, and danced 
round me¢, singing— 
“© Yankee doodle is a tune, 
Which is* nation hands, 


Ait the British ran away 
At Yankee doodle dandy.” 


Captain Marryat does confess that the Ameri- 
cans are a remarkably well-tempered people ; 
which, strange admission! he conceives, arises 
from democracy; and he has a sound and 
original theory to account for that gruffness of 


manner which he believes concomitant with 
genuine obligingness and civility. He also 


agrees with Miss Martineau that the Americans 
are an eminently imaginative people ; but this 
will depend upon what is held to be imagination. 
We should like to hear other opinions. 

In noting the first three volumes of this work, 
we alluded to the many inconsi-tencies of opinion 
which they displayed. Inconsistency is even 
more palpable in the present series. How is the 
reader to reconcile the following grave statement 
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with even the very little which has been seen of | 


the American people in our slight account of 
Captain Marryat’s work ?— 


I would not libel am individual, much less a whole 
but I must speak the truth: and, upon due exu- 
mination, «nd calling tomy mind all that I have col. 
lected from observation and otherwise, I consider that, 
at this present time, the standard of morality is lower in 
Ataerica than in any other portion of the civilized globe. 


hation D4 


I say at this present time, for it was not so even twenty 
r is ago, and possibly may nct be so twenty years 

After this, it is needless to go farther. Cap- 
tain Marryat lugsin Dr Channing to corroborate 
his opinion that the Americans are corrupted 
aud debased by the inordinate pursuit of gain ; 


local atfections—the domestic and household 
aseetions, we presume—are sacrificed to the 
spirit of pain. 


‘us individual, be received as conclusive of the 
degradation of the American national character, 
it must have also sume force in the case of 
England, on which Cooper's judgments are quite 
as unjust and as severe; yet, as a judge of 
English manners, Captain Marryat disclaims 
the sour and envious Yankee. Without receiv- 
ing for gospel all that Cooper has said of his 
countrymen, we imagine that they will not be a 


' middle class that 
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whit the worse for hearing it; any more than 
the grave admonitions of Channing and the 
vituperations of British travellers. Captain 
Marryat, entirely to his own satisfaction, comes 
to the conclusion that the low morality of Ame. 
rica is owing to the absence of an aristocracy ; 
but, then, his idea of an aristocracy is not ex- 
actly that of ‘* May Fair.” They want great, 
good, and powerful leading men in America—ex- 
emplars to be looked up to and imitated ; and 
these, it is inferred, never can be found ina 
country where the elective system is pepular. 
But is such an aristocracy, one of virtue and 
intellect, found in England among a noblility 
who fix the standard of morality, and teach the 
other classes how to think and to live? It 
is one of Captain Marryat’s maxims that “trade 
demoralizes ;'’ and, therefore that, traders must 
have patterns and standards of virtue in an idle 
aristocracy, whose principal trade is on the turf 
or at the gaming-table, and whose counting- 
house is the club-house and the saloons. It is 
not by the educated and happily-circumstanced 
the high tone of English 
morality is maintained. This Captain Marryat 
considers a fallacy into which foreigners are be. 
trayed. No; ‘the nobility and gentry are 
the persons who uphold this high tone in mo- 
rality,” and the agricultural labourers are those 
who follow the bright example set by the nobility 
and squirearchy: in short, with a few grains of 
truth and sense, Captain Muarryat has, on this 
vexed question, mingled a full bushel of non. 
sense and gratuitous assumption, His ultimate 
remedy for all the evils which exist, and which 
threaten American society, ia the immediate 
establishment of an aristocracy, by means, we 
should imagine—for the plan is obscure—of a 
hereditary chamber of senators, and a 
aristocratic constitution of Congress, 
Great injury is done in America, Captain Mar- 
ryat conceives, by the facility with which equi- 


more 


vocal characters or downright scamps, upon their 
travels, and under the name of attachés, find ine 
troductions to the higher circles of Enetand, and 
to the British Court. A New York editor named 
Bennet, whom Captain Marryat wants words to 
paint black enough, was admitted into West- 
minster Hall on the day of the Queen's Corona- 
tion, and was seated among the proudest of the 
“nobility.” The case may be flagrant, but we 


| venture to affirm that, black sheep as this New 
and Cooper, who asserts that, in America, all the 


But if the authority of that very | 
Cever hctionist, and very splenetic and acrimoni- | 


ee 


York journalist may be, he met that day, in 
Westminster Hall, plenty of persons of his own 
caste, and of inferior, if not of degrading, callings 
to keep him in countenance. We, however, sin- 
cerely pity the ambassador of Republican Ameri- 
rica for the Loring and annoyance with which his 
fellow-citizens asvail him for introductions to 
If the Lord Chamberlain do not take 
the matter into his own hands, there ought— 
since every American must be presented—to be 
a separate bureau for managing this department, 
which the intercourse by steam vessels is ren. 
dering so onerous, 

The concluding volume of the Diary is devoted 


(‘ourt. 
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rate in tone than might have been expected. 
One chapter in the second volume is headed 
“Society and the Mississippi ;” and, were Cap- 
tain Marryat’s strictures upon the morality of 
the United States limited to the banks of what 
he calls the great common sewer of Western 
America, more respect would be felt for his 
judgment. Our only object in citing the follow- 
ing brief passage is to give a specimen of the 
more elaborate and ambitious style of the Diary. 


Never, perhaps, in the records of nations, was there an 
instance of a century of such unvarying and unmitigated 
crime as is to be collected from the history of the turbu- 
lent and blood-stained Mississippi. ‘The stream itself ap- 
pears as if appropriated for the deeds which have been 
committed. It is not like most rivers, beautiful to the 
sight, bestowing fertility in its course; not one that the 
eye loves to dwell upon as it sweeps along; norcan you 
wander on its banks, or trust yourself without danger to 
ite stream. Jt is a furious, rapid, desolating torrent, 
loaded with alluvial soil; and few of those who are re. 
ceived into its waters ever rise again, or can support 
themselves long on its surface without assistance from 
some friendly log. It contains the coarsest and most un- 
eatable of fish—such ag the cat-fish and such genus; and, 
as you descend it, its banks are eccupied by the tutid alll. 
gator; while the panther basks at its edge in the c.ne- 
brakes, alrnost impervious to man. Peuring its impetu- 
ous waters through wild tracks, covered with trees of 
Jittle value except for fire wood, it sweeps down whole 
forests in its course, Which disappear in tumultuous con- 
fusion, whirled away by the stream, now loaded with the 
masses of soil which nourished their roots, often biock- 
ing up and changing fora time the channel of the river, 
which, as if in anger at its being opposed, inundates and 
devastates the whole country round; and, as soon as it 
forces its way through ite former channel, plants in every 
direction the uprooted monarchs of the forest, (upon 
whose branches the bird will never again perch, or the 

acoon, the opossum, or the squirrel climb,) as traps for 
the adventurous navigators of its waters by steam, who, 
borne down upon these concealed dangers, which pierce 
through the planks, very often hive not time to steer for 
and gain the shore betore they sink tothe bottom. There 
are no pleasing associations connected with this great 
common sewer of the western America, which pours out 
its mud into the Mexican Gulf, polluting the clear blue 
sea for many miles beyond its mouth. It is a river ot 
desolation, and, instead ot reminding you, lke 
beautiful river, of an angel which has descended for the 


some 


benefit of man, you imagine it a cevil, whose energies 
have been overcome only by the wonderful power of 
ste im. 

The early history of the Mississippi is one of piracy 
and buccancering 3 its mouths were frequented by these 
marauders, as in the dayus and creeks they found pro- 
tection and concealment for themselves and theirill-gotten 
wealth, Even unt:l atter the war ot 1U14 these sea-rob- 
bers still to a certain extent flourished, and the name of 
Lafitte, the last of their leaders, is deservedly renowned 
for courage and for crime; his vessels were usually 
secreted in the land-loeked Bay of Barataria, to the west- 
ward of the mouth of the river. They were, however, 
roon afterwards extirpated by the American government. 
The language of the edjacent States is still adulterated 
with the slang of those scoundrels; proving how short a 
period it is since they disappeared, and how they must 
have mixed up with the reckless population, whose 
head. quarters were then at the mouth ot the river. 

But as the hanting grounds of Western Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the northern banks of the Ghie, were gradu. 
aily wrested from the Shawnee Indians, the population 
became more dense, and the Mississippi itself became the 
means of communications and of barter with the more 
northern tribes. Then another race of men made their 
appearance, and flourished tor halfa century, varying in- 


to Canada. It is, upon the whole, more mode- | 
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deed in employment, but in other respects little better 
than the buccaneers and pirates, in whose ranks they were 
probably first enlisted. These were the boatmen of the 
Mississippi, who with incredible fatigue forced their 
«“ keels’? with poles against the current, working against 
the stream with the cargoes intrusted to their care by 
the merchants of New Orleans, labouring for many 
months before they arrived at their destination, and re. 
turning with the rapid stream in as many days as it re. 
quired weeks for them to ascend. ‘This was a service of 
great danger and difficulty, requiring men of iron frame 
and undaunted resolution. They had to contend, not 
only with the current, but, when they ascended the Ohio, 
with the Indians, who, taking up the moat favourable po. 
sitions, either poured down the contents of their rifles 
into the boat as she passed, or, taking advantage of the 
dense fog, boarded them in their canoes, indiscriminate 
slaughter being the invariable result of the boatmen hav. 
ing allowed themselves to be survrised. In these men 
was to be found, as there often is in the most unprinci. 
pled, one redeeming quality (independent of courage and 
perseverance) Which was that they were, generally 
speaking, scrupulously honest to their employers, al. 
though they made little ceremony of appropriating to 
their own use the property, or, if necessary, of taking 
the life of any other parties. Wild, indeed, are the 
sturics Which are still remembered of the deeds of cour. 
age, and also of the fearful crimes committed by these 
men, on ariver which never gives up its dead. I say 
still remembered, for in a new country they rapidly for. 
get the past, and only look forward to the future ; where. 
agin an old country the case is nearly the reverse—we 
love to recur to tradition and luxuriate in the dim records 
of history, 

Such is the swelling introduction to the his- 
tory of the buccaneers uf the Mississippi—a race 
of miscreants now nearly extirpated ; though the 
state of society is, in many respects, not much 
better than before the rifle of the vulgar lawless 
ruflian had been exchanged for Lynch law and the 
Howie-knife of the more respectable citizen. The 

sowie-knife is quite a modern weapon. = It takes 
its name from that of the inventor, which, we 
are sorry to say, is purely Scottish, though High- 
Scottish. The inventor asserts that the 
weapon—now carried in the breast, or some. 
where about the person, of all the gentlemen of 
the Western States—was originally meant fora 
hunting-knife. Captain Marryat thus describes 
this savage weapon, 


The Bowie-knite 


land 


b | 


is, generally speaking, about a foot 
long in the blade, single-edyed, very heavy, and with a 
sharp point. It is good either for cutting or stabbing; 
they are generally worn in the bosom under the waiste 
coat; but latterly they haveimade them so long that they 
cannot be carmed there, and are now very fiequeutly wern 
beliind the back in a sheath between the coat and the 
waistcoat, the handle being on a level with the coat-col- 
lar, They are made in this country, I regret to say 
the one [ have in my possession is manufactured by W. 
and S. Butcher—no bad name for Bowie-kuife makers, if 
it is not an assumed one, 

Duels are now fought with the Bowie-knife, 
i. : ‘ e¥e ’ 
which are arranged with the punctilio of an old 

clan-fight, by picked champions. 

The occupation of Texas has tended to pu- 
rify Western society by drawing off the more 
daring misercants; and the cities, with the neces 
sary help of Lynch law, have set about purifying 
themseives. An active police has been esta 
blished in New Orleans, and the example of exe 
cuting, after a fair trial and conviction, oné 
rufian in good station, who, in a drunken fit, 

: 
fell upon the keeper of a hotel and literally cut 
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him to pieces with his Bowie-knife, has had a 
very salutary effect. Yet in ‘New Orleans every 
young man still wears his Bowie-knife even at 
balls, though this is against the regulations of 
the police. They fight duels on the instant, and 
on the slightest provocation ; and the use of the 
knife, is still too common in all the South- 
Western States. Captain Marryat concludes 
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by pointing out to the ladies of the Southern 
States one noble object of womanly ambition— 
one glorious achievement for their country and 
their posterity. This is an association of which 
every member should declare that she will 
neither marry nor admit into her society any 
man who carries a Bowie-knife or any deadly 
weapon. We hope to hear of such an association, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS PLATTER. 


Ar last, we have the pleasure of congratulating 
our readers upon the appearance of a truty ori- 
ginal book. We have this, in a quaint old- 


fashioned little work, translated in apt language, 


(so as to preserve its race,) from the original 
German, TnHomMAs Prarrer, from a poor little 
goatherd of St Gall, became a travelling scholar, 
a ropemaker, and Hebrew professor ; an armour- 
bearer and schoolmaster ; a soldier; a professor ; 
i.e. schoolmaster; a printer in Basle ; and again a 
professor. He was born in the last year of the 
fifteenth century, and lived to an extreme old 
age. When very aged, the good man wrote this 
homely and natural memoir, to oblige his son, 
Dr Felix Platter. 

Themas Platter, the little orphan goatherd, 
sufered much in striving to obtain an education; 
and his life and adventures affurda good, anda very 
curious, picture of the social state of Switzerland 
inhistime. Though born just as the people of 
the village were returning from mass on Shrove- 
Tuesday, and, therefore, believed to be intended 
fora priest, he lived to put away the errors of 
Popery, and to become a zealous heretic. 

The travelling scholars of that age—which in 
Switzerland, was still that of the Reformation— 
They were generally 
Tommy 


present a curious feature. 
the children of the very poorest people. 
Platter, whilea shepherd with a relative, attended 
‘school with a priest, who beat him cruelly, and 
tanght him nothing. He had a young cousin 
who had trave//ed or wandered from his native 
canton to the seminaries of Ulm and Munich, in 
Bavaria: and Tommy formed the desire of acs 
eompanying his cousin Paul, With the priest he 
had barely learned to sing the Salve, and he and 
the other boys, the priest's scholars, were obliged 
to sing before the houses of the villagers for eggs 
to their master. We copy out part of this curi- 
ous picture of the wandering scholars of those 
primitive times. Platter relates :— 

When Pan! wished to wander again, I was to come to 
hin to Stalden. Behind Stalden is a house that is called 
“Zum Mullibach:” there, my mother’s brother, Simon 
Sun mertnatter, he was to be my guardian, and 
rave ine a golden tlorin, which I carried in my hand to 
“talden, and on the way often looked at it tosce whether 
I had it, and then gave it to Paul. Thus we left the 
cmntry, Then J was obliged on the road to beg fcr the 

fre sary inoney, and also to share it with Paul my 
Bacchant. At thattume echools were not yet established 
‘a all ploces; and young persons who wished to learn 
anyth "f, ©r to prenare themselves for any religions 
de “se thattime required little knowledge, went, 

yor in greater numbers, after renowned 


lives! $ 


cincr, wi 


| there was a 
Was not at hand, 
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teachers. As they were for the most part poor people, 
they lived on the Way on alms. And when the thing de. 
generated, the great ones were called Bacchants, because 
they lived well on what was obtained by begging, and 
led a wild and dissolute life; the little ones were called 
a-bec tags. They, when the begging was not sufficient, 
did not make any scruple about stealing, which was 
called sharp-shooting. They were, however, usually 
called Scholastics, or Travelling Scholars. So bad were 
the school-arrangements, until the Reformation made im. 
provements in this department alse. On account of my 
simplicity and provincial dialect, people gave me very 
liberally. When I passed over the Grimsel, and came at 
night into an inn, I saw, for the first time, a stove made 
of tiles of white delft, and the moon shone en the tiles, 
Then [I thought it was a large cal!, for I saw only two 
tiles shining, and thought those were the eyes. In the 
morning I saw geese, ot which I had never seen any be. 
fore, When, therefore, they set on me hissing, as geese 
are accustomed to do, | ran away from them with a loud 
| cry, for I thought it was the devil who wanted to devour 
me, In Lucerne I saw the first tiled rools, and won. 
dered very much at the red colour, Hercupon we came 
to Zurich: there Paul waited for several comrades who 








| Wished to go with us to Meissen. In the meantime I 
| went for alms, with which I was obliged alimost entirely 
| to support Panl ; for when IT came into an inn the peeple 
| liked to hear mv speak the St Gall dialect, and gave me 
| liberally. . 2. 2. © After we had waited for company 
| about eight or nine weeks, we set out for Metseen—for 
me a very Jong journey, because | was not accustomed to 
travel so far, and besides that I was obliged to provide 
my provisions on the way. We travelled exght or 
hree little fags, and the rest great Bacchants, 

, and I was the smallest and youngest 
Wien I could not g 
my relation Paul walked behind me with a rod or stick, 
legs; for I had no hose on, but 


hinhe 
together—t 
las the y were called 
i of the fags, retLon vigerousiy, then 
and beat me on the bare 
bad shoes. I cannot now remember all that befell uson 
the road ; but some adventures I have not yet forgotten, 
When we were upon the journey, and were speaking of 
all sorts of things, the Bacchants narrated to one another 
how it was the custom in Meissen and Silesia for the fags 
to be allowed to steal geese nnd ducks, and other articies 
of provision, and that nothing was done to them on that 
account if they could only escape from the owner, In 


my simplicity I believed everything, for I knew nothing 





| ofthe commandments of God, and had had wo experience 


of the werld, One day we were not far from a village ; 
erent flock of geese there, and the herdsman 
but pretty far off with the cowherds. 
Then I asked my comrades, the fags, * When shall we be 
in Meissen, that Liumay throw at the geese and kill them 7” 
‘They said, * We are there already.”” Then | took a stone, 
threw it, and hit one on the foot. The others fled away, 
but the lame one could not follow. 1 took another stone, 
threw it, and hit it on the head, so that it tell down ; for 
when with the goats, I had learned to throw weil, so 
that no shepherd of my age was superior to me: could 
also blow the shepherd's Lorn, and leap with the pole; 
for in such arts | exercised myself with my fellow-shep- 
Then l ran to it, and caught the goose by the 


herds. 


neck, and put it under my little coat, and went along the 
Then the goose-herd came rume 


road through the village. 
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ning after, and cried in the village, “‘The urchin has 
robbed me of a goose.”” I and my fellow fags ran off, 
and the feet of the goose hung out from under my little 
coat, The peasants came out of their houses with hal- 
berds, and followed us. When I now saw that I could 
not escape with the goose, I let it fall. Before the village 
I jumped aside into a thicket; but my two comrades ran 
along the read and were overtaken by two peasants, 
Then they fell down on their knees and begged for mercy, 
for that they had done them no harm. When, therefore, 
the peasants saw that he was not there who had let the 
goose fall, they went back into the village and took the 
goose along with them, When I saw how they ran after 
my companions, I was in a great fright, and said to my- 
self, **O God! IT believe that I have not blessed myself 
to-day,” as | had been taught that I should bless myself 
every morning. When the peasants came into the village 
they found our Bacchants in the public-house ; for they 
had gone before, and we came after, Then the peasants 
thought that they ought to pay for the goose, which would 
have made about two bats (fourpence), but Idonot know 
whether they paid for itor not. When they came to us 
again they laughed, and asked how it had happened, I 
excused myself with saying, that I thought such was the 
custom of the country ; but they said that it was not yet 
time, When, however, some of the Bacchants behaved 
themselves towards us very rudely, some of us, with Paul, 
determined to run away from the Bacchants, and go by 
wav of Dresden to Breslau, On the way we had to suffer 
much from hunger, so that several days we ate nothing 
but raw onions with salt; some days roasted acorns, crab- 
apples, and wild pears, Many a night we lay inthe open 
air, because no one would suffer us in the houses, no 
matter how early we might ask for lodging. Now and 
then the dogs were set at us. When, however, we came 
to Breslau there was an abundance of everything; ves, 
everything was socheap that the poor fags used to eat tuo 
much, and often made themselves sick. At first we went 
to school in the cathedral of the Holy Cross ; when, how- 
ever, we heard that in the principal parish of St Eliza- 
beth there were several Swiss, we went thither. There 
were there two from Bremgarten, two from Mellingen, and 
others, besides « namber of Suabians. There was no 
difference made between the Suabians and the Swiss; 
they acdressed one another as countrymen, and protected 
one another. The city of Breslau has seven parishes, each 
a separate school; and no scholar was allowed to go 
singing into another parish ; else they immediately shout. 
ed,“ Adidem ! ad idem!’ Then the fags ran together, 
and beat one another very sorely. 
said at that time, at once several thousand Bacchants and 
fags in the city, who all lived upon alms. It was said 
also that there were some that had been there twenty, 
thirty, or more years, who hod had their fags who were 
obliged to wait upon them. 
carried my Bacchantsfive or six loads of provisions home 
to the school where they lived. People gave to me very 
willingly, because I] was little, and a Swiss; for they 
were uncommenly found of the Swiss, They also felt 
great compassion with the Swiss, because just at that 
time they had suffered sorely in the great battle at Milan; 
so that the common people said, “© The Swiss have now 
lost their Pater-Noster.”’ For, before that, they imagined 
that the Swiss were quite invincible. 


The travelling scholars had an hospital in this 
town for themselves. 


Through the winter, the fags lay upon the floor in the 
school; but the Bacchants in small chambers, of which 
there were at St Elizabeth's severa hundreds. But in 
summer, when it was hot, we lay in the church-yard; 
collected together grass, such as is spread in summer on 
Sunday in the gentlemen's streets* before the doors, and 
lay in it, like pigs in the straw. When however it 
rained we ran into the school; and when there was 
thunder we sang the whole night, with the Subcantor, 
responsorties and other sacred music. Now and then after 


_—-—- 


. 


I have often in one evening 





It is still mot unusal in Poland, om certain festival 
days or public occasions, to strew a sort of reed or coarse 
grass 10 the streets, 





There were, as was | 
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supper, in summer, we went into the beer-honses to beg 
for beer. Then the drunken Polish peasants used to give 
us so much beer, that 1 often could not find my way to 
the school again, though only a stone's throw from it; 
in short, here there was plenty to cat, but there was not 
much of study; and of true piety no one had an idea, 
In the school at St Elizabeth, indeed, nine Bachelors of 
Arts read lectures at the same hour, and in the same 
room ; still the Greek language had not yet made its way 
anywhere in the country ; neither had any one printed 
books, except the Preceptor, who had a printed Terence, 
What was read had first to be dictated, then pointed, 
then construed, and at last explained; ¢o that the Bac. 
chants had to carry away thick books of rotes when they 
went home. 

From Breslau eight of us migrated again to Dresden; 
we had, however, on the way to suffei mtch from hunger, 
Then we determined to separate for one day; some went 
to see after geese ; some after turnips, and carrots, and 
onions ; some about a pot: we little ones however were 
to procure bread and salt in the neighbouring town of 
Neumark. In the evening we intended to assem ble again 
outside the city, and there take up our Jodging, and cook 
what we might have. 

In this way the scho/ars lived exactly like 
gipsies, or the predatory trampers of our age, 
begging and stealing. Our scholar relates— 

We came to Munich, where Paul and I found lodging 
with a soap-boiler of the name of Hans Schrall, who was 
a Master of Arts of Vienna, but an enemy to the clerical 
state, Him I helped to make soap, rather more than [ 
went to school; and travelled about with him to the 
villages to buy in ashes. At last Paul determined to pay 
& Visit to our home, for we had not been at home during 
five years. Accordingly, we went home to St Gall. 
Then my friends were not able to understand me, and 
said, “ Our Tommy speaks so profoundly, that no one 
can understand him.’ For being young, I had learned 
sumething of the language of every place where | had 
been. 

When they returned to Ulm, Paul found an 
additional fug The wretched fags had little time 
for study, their principal trade being to beg for 
the Bacchants. Poor little Tommy Platter often 
suffered severe hunger among his other hardships, 


All that I got, I had to bring to the Bacchants, and 
did not dare, for fear of stripes, to eat even a morsel, 
Paul had taken another Bacchant to jive with him, of 
the name of Achatius, a native of Mayence ; and I, with 
my companion Hildebrand, had to wait on them both, 
But my companion ate almost all himself that was given 
him inthe houses, On that account the Bacchants went 
after him into the street, and tound him eating: there. 
upon they threw him ona bed, covered his head witha 
pillow, so that he could not ery, and beat him with all 
their might. That made me afraid, so that I brought 
home all that I got. They had often so much bread 


| that it became mouldy; then they cut out the mouldy 


| outside, and gave it to us tu eat. 


_— 





[ was often very hun- 
gry, und trost-bitten too, because I had to go about in the 
dark till midnight, to sing for bread. Now there was, at 
that time at Ulm, a pious widow, who had a son, Paul 
Reling, and two daughters. This widow often in wintet 
Wrapt my feet in a warm fur, which she laid behind the 
oven, to warm my feet when [ came; gave me then also 
a basin full of vegetables, and then allowed me to go hom. 

The tyranny of the Bacchants seems to have 
been a regular system recognised by everybody; 
and humane people attempted to screen, but 
they could not protect, the fags from their cruelty. 
Tommy ran away from his Bacchant, who vainly 
attempted to recover his slave or chattel, He 
went with another boy to Strasburg, and aftef- 
wards to Schlestadt, where there was a ood 
school, by which he first profited, and he had 
now some hopes of yet being a priest, 
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When he returned to Switzerland, he found 
an excellent if rough teacher, who may serve as 
a specimen of a class, and illustrate a period of 


transition. 

Father Myconius, my new teacher, began at once 
to read Terence with us, and then we had to decline 
and conjugate every little word in a whole comedy. 
He used viten to deal with me until my shirt was 
wet with perspiration through fear, and my eyes 
were dim; and yet he never gave me a blow, except on 
one single occasion with the Jett hand on my cheek. He 
also read lectures upon the Holy Scriptures, which were 
visited by many of the laity ; for it was at that time that 
the light of the Gospel was just beginning to rise; al- 
though mass and the idolatrous pictures in the churches 
were continued for a long time after. Whenever he was 
rough towards me, he atterwards took me to his house, 
aud gave me a meal ; for he liked to hear me relate how 
J had travelled through all the countries in Germany, 
and what I had everywhere suffered, which I could much 
better remember then than now. Myconius without 
doubt was already acquainted with the pure doctrine ; 
but was obliged, notwithstanding, to go to church at 
Frauenmunster with his scholars to sing the vesper, 
matins, and masses, and to direct the singing. Once he 
said to me, ** Custos,’** (for I was his Custos,) “I would 
now rather read four lessons than sing one mass; do 
mea favour, and sometimes attend to an easy mass, a 
requiem and such like, for me: I will not let it be un- 
rewarded.’’ With that I was well content, for I was 
accustomed to that sort of thing, not only at Zurich, but 
also at Solothurn and elsewhere ; for everything was still 
Popish. Many a one was to be found who could sing 
better than expound a Gospel, and it was daily to be seen 
in the schools that wild Bacchants went off, and were 
ordained, if they could only sing a little, and understood 
nothing either of grammar or the Gospel. At the time 
that I was Custos, I often had no wood for the heating 
of the school. One morning Zuinglius was to preach 
before day in Frauenmunster, and as they were ringing 
the bell for service, and there was no wood for heating 
the school, I thought, in my simplicity, ‘* You have no 
wood, and there are so many idols in the church ?” As 
bo one was there [ went into the church to the nearest 
altar, seized a wooden St John, hurried with him into 
the school into the oven, and said to him, “ Juhnny, 
now bend yourself, you must go into the oven, even 
though you represent a St John.”” When he began to 
burn, there were nasty great blisters from the oil paint. 
I thought “ Now hold still ; if you stir, which you how- 
ever will not do, I will shut to the door of the oven, and 
you dare not come out, unless the evil one fetches you.” 
In the meantime the wife of Myconius came, who wished 
to go to church to the sermon, and said, ‘ God give you 
& good day, my son; have you heated the oven ?” | 
closed the oven door, and said, “ Yes, mother, I am quite 
ready.” I would not, however, tell it to her; for if it 
had been known, it would at that time have cost me my 
life, In the schools Myconius said, ‘* Custos, you have 
had famous wood to-day.” I thought, ‘St John deserves 
the most praise.” When we were to sing the mass two 
Piiests were quarrelling together, and one said to the 
other, “ You Lutheran knave, you have robbed me of a 
St John, This they continued a good while. Myconius 
did not know what the matter was, but St John was never 
found again. Of course I never told it to any one, till 
veral years after, when Myconius was preacher at 

‘le; then I told it to him, and he wondered very 
much, and remembered weil how the priests had quar- 
Telled together, Although it appeared to me then that 
dtd 7” mere mummery, yet I still had it in my 
lan aan priest, and to do the duties of my 
heal a ry y, and deck out my altar smartly. For of 
om. y | understood, at that time, nothing : all rested 
sich * Kea pret ceremonies. When, however, Ul- 
omen + ‘us preached severely Against it, my scruples 

hed pra vore and more in course of time. Otherwise, 
—— prayed much, and fasted rather more than wag 


° School-scrvant in fact, 
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agreeable to me; had also my saints and patrons, to 
whom I prayed: our Lady, the Virgin Mary, that she 
would be my intercessor with her son, St Catherine, 
that I might become learned; St Barbara, that I might 
not die without the sacrament; St Peter, that he would 
open heaven to me. 


He was farther impressed by the preaching of 
Zuinglius, and he never became a priest; but, 
on the contrary, a zealous if cautious Reformer, 
and an ardent student of Hebrew and Greek. 
Books were still scarce and very dear, as money 
was then valued. Platter copied over a Hebrew 
grammar during the hours when he sheuld have 
slept, and paid the last crown in his possession 
fur a Hebrew Bible, which, with eleven others, 
was brought from Venice. In those days scho- 
lars found no royal road, no easy path to learn- 
ing ; and what they acquired hardly, they prized 
the more. 


One day, Conrad Pur, preacher at Mettmenstetten, in 
the Canton of Zurich,came; and when he saw me sitting 
at work over the Hebrew Bible, he said, “ Are you a 
Hebrew ? you must teach it to me also.” I san, “| 
know nothing ;” but he would not let himself be put off 
his purpose, till T promised him ; for I also thought that 
by staying longer there I might become a burden to My- 
conius. | therefore went with him to Mettmenstetten, 
instructed him in Hebrew, had plenty to eat and drink, 
and remained seven and twenty weeks with him. From 
him I came to Hedingen, to pastor Weber, who likewise 
desired instruction in Hebrew, and remained about 
twenty weeks with him. After that I came to another 
pastor at Rifferswyl ; he was eighty years old, and wished 
to begin to learn Hebrew, From him I came again to 
Zurich. In the meantime there came a very learned 
young man from Lucern, of the name of Rudolph Collin ; 
he was to go to Constance to receive priest's orders. 
Zuinglius, however, and Myconius, persuaded him to 
learn the rope-making trade for his money. When he 
had married, and become a master, I asked him to teach 
me the rope-making trade also, He [said he had no 
hemp. Now, just at that time a small inheritance had 
fallen to me trom my mother; for that | bought the 
master a cwt. of hemp, and learned, till it}was used up 
as much as possible; but had, at the same time, always a 
desire for study. When the master thought I slept, I 
got up quietly, struck a light, and had a Homer, and 
secretly iny master’s translation, out of which | made 
notes into my Homer. Whenl was working at my trade, 
I took Homer with me. When the master discovered 
that, he said, “ Platere! pluribus intentus, minor est ad 
singula sensus;” ‘‘either study or follow your trade!” 
Once, as We were eating our supper, and drank water 
thereto, he said, “ Platere! how does Pindar begin.” 
I answered, ‘* Agurer jty ro tdee" (Water is the best. 
Then he laughed and said, ** Then we will follow Pin- 
dar’s advice, and drink water, because we have no wine.” 
When I had used up the cwt. of hemy, my apprenticeship 
was over, and I intended to goto Basle. I therefore took 
leave of my master, as if I was going early next morning}; 
but I went to my old lodging at the house of the hatter's 
widow, and remained six weeks privately there, and 
wrote a gloss upon Euripides, that I might be able to 
take it as well as Homer on the way with me; for | in- 
tended also to study on the way. Then I took my bundle, 
and left Zurich at day-break, came in one day as fur as 
Muttentz, and the next morning to Basle. Here I in- 
quired after a master, and came to Hans Staheli at the 
Ox-market, whom they called the Red-Rope-maker. They 
said that he was the rudest master on the whole length 
of the Rhine, on which account the rope-making journey- 
men, did not like to be with him, and I found a place 
open the sooner. When ke first employed me, I could 
scarcely hang up the hemp, and twist it very little. Then 
the master shewed me his manners, began to fight and 
to curse, and said, “ Go stick out the eyes of the master 
that taught you; what shall 1 de with you? you can de 
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nothing yet." He did not, however, know that I had not 
worked up more than one cwt. of hemp in my whole life. 


! 
' 


mained till St Gall’s day, 


That [I did not dare to tell him; for he had a very bad | 
lent me her ass, that I might bring the same to Visp, 


apprentice who could work better than I, who treated 
me very contemptuously, and insulted me. After the 


master had tried me eight days, 1 spoke to him in a | 


friendly manner, and said, that he should have patience 
with me, and give me wages or not; that I would render 
him faithful service, and write down everything pune- 
tually ; forno one in the house could write, * I have,” 
said 1, ** learned little ; that I clearly perceive, my mas- 
ter had for the most part no hemp.” Thus he allowed 
himself to be persuaded to keep me, and gave me two. 
pence a-week wages. With that I bought myself can- 
dles, by which I studied at night, although I was ob- 
liged to work in the evening till the trumpet was sound- 
ed, and get up again in the morning at the sound of the 
trumpet. Yet I was willing to bear that, if I could only 
learn the trade. In the course of half a year J was able 
to twist a day's work, and act as foreman. I also worked 
often, when we made the large ropes or cables, in the 
sweat of my brow. Then the master used to laugh at 
me, and say, * THlad I studied so much as you, and had 
such a love for it, I would let the ropeemaking go where 
it liked,”’ for he saw well that I had a singular love for 
books. [I had made acquaintance with the pious printer, 
Ani rew Cratander; he presented me with a Plautus, 
which he had printed in octavo. Az it was not yet 
bound, [ took one sheet after the other, and stuck it in 
a little wooden fork that was split at the bottom, and the 
little fork I stuck inthe hemp. ‘That I read as 1 went 
back wards and forwards when I twisted, and then when 
the master came I threw the hemp over it. Once, how- 
ever, he caught ine in the fact, and behaved very wildly. 
* It you wish to study,’’ said he, * follow it, or follow 
the trade. Is it not enough that [ allow it you by night, 
or on a holiday, that you must also read when you 
twist 7” On the holiday, as soonas I had eaten my 
dinner, I took my little book, went into a summer- 
house, and read the whole day, till the watchmen of the 
city gate called. By degrees 1 made acquaintance with 
a few students, particularly with the scholars of Dr 
Beatus Rhenanus. These and others often passed my 
shop, and spoke to me that I should give up the rope- 
making trade, and they would recommend me to Eras- 
mus of Rotterdam, who at that time lived at Basle. 
But it was all of no use, although Erasmus himself came 
to me once, as | was helping to make a great rope on the 
Peter's-place ; and although, by dint of great trouble and 
work, L only got bad food, and not enough of that, and 
in winter had to suffer sadly from cold. 


Dr Myconius, with whom he became acquaint- 
ed, procured him pupils in Hebrew, and the 
rope-maker, in his little apron, taught students 
in golden caps, attended by their own servants. 
When the citizens of the five Cantons were 


summoned to arms, Platter bore his master’s | 


armour to the field. As we proceed, we get 


more interested in the personal history of Tho- | 


mas Platter, When he returned from the wars, 


he relates— 


PL remained a while in Zurich with Myconius, and 
studied. He, together with his wife, recommended me to 
take his housekeeper Anne to wife, and give up the wan- 
dering hither and thither, and then they would wake us 
their heirs. 
some days we went to Dubendorf, to Mycenmis’ brother- 
in-law, to church, and celebrated the wedding with such 
pomp, that there were people at table with us who did 
not know that it wasa wedding. Myconius also owed 
my wife fourteen florins wages, of which he gave her two 
florins. With these we went away the first day to Mett- 
menstetten to the gentleman whom I had taught Hebrew, 
by way of Lucern, and Sarnen, to Visp in St Gall At 
first we visited my sister Christina in Burgendorf; she 
hadthere a husband and nine children. That man had 
twe aunts, whe were so old that they did not know how 


I allowed myself to be persuaded, and after | 
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old they were, and no one else did. With her we re 
I had inherited some house. 
hold furniture that my sister had laid up for me ; she alsy 


There then was an empty house with a bed that was not 
wanted, and we got it lent to us rent free. It was almost 
the best house in the village, with nice windows that had 
panes. There all went on well at first. I began to pre. 
pare my rope-making: trade, and;to keep a school. Jn 
winter [ had about thirty scholars; in summer scarcely 
six, Each had to pay a penny every quarterly fast, and 
besides many presents. I had many relations; one 
brought me eggs, another cheese, or a ball of butter. Also 
others whose children came to me to school, brought the 
like : some a quarter of a sheep ; those who were at home 
in the village gave milk, vegetables, jugs of wine; so 
that seldom a day passed in which something was not 
given to us. At times we have reckoned at night, 
that in one day eight or nine different presents had been 
sent to us. A few weeks before my arrival, several 
women in Fisterthal, who were in a room together, had 
epoken of me, how magnificent the first mass would be 
that I should celebrate, and how large the offerings which 
I should receive. For of the Summermatters alone, the 
family of my mether, I had seventy-two cousins, of whom 
not one was yet married, and who therefore would have 


been able to carry their offering to the altar themselves, 


Through my wedding, however, all these eplendid hopes 
were disappointed. When we began our housekeeping, 
I borrowed fifteen Swiss bats of my uncle, Anthony 
Summermatter. With that we began to trade, bought 
wine and sold it again retail; also bought apples which 
iny wife sold again to the boys who would have them; 
so that we did very well, and had ne want, IT had never 
been so well off. The priests, however, were not very 
friendly to me, although they also did me a kindness, and 
often invited meas a guest, that I might not take too 
much to the Lutheran ways, But when I had to go to 
church, and help to sing the mass, it was a burden to 
me, ind against my conscience, to be obliged to help ia 
the commission of idolatry, to be present and not to be 
able to speak my mind freely at all times. I therefore 
began to think over the matter, what I should do in order 
to get out again, and went to Zurich to consult with 
Father Myconius. He advised me to leave the place ; for 
that I had prospects of being able to go to Basle again, 

Platter had some perilous adventures in cross- 
ing the Grimsel, from the intense cold, though 
it was only the middle of August. He afterwards 
relates— 

When I came home to my wife, she was glad ; for the 
pastor of the village had been seized with the plague, 
and no one would attend to him. She was anxious as 
to how it might fare with herself, if she also should 
become sick. I had also experienced that several years 
before ; for whilst I was still going to school at Zurich, 
there was a terrible plague also there ; so that in the 
great minster they laid 900 persons in one grave, and in 
another 700. At that time I went home with others of 
my countrymen, and had a boil on my leg, which |! 
looked upon as a plague-boil. Then they would scarcely 
let us in anywhere, I went to Grenchen to my sum 
Frances, and between Galpentran, a little village at the 
foot of the mountain, and Grenchen, in half a day I fell 
asleep eighteen times. My aunt, however, put on a ban- 
dage of herb leaves, and so no evil consequence ensued [0 
me or others; yet neither I nor my aunt was allowed to 
go near any one for six weeks. 

As I was now desirous to leave the country ; whe 
the Bishop Baron Adrian von Rietmatt heard of it, he 


sent his cousin John von Rietmatt to me with a message: 


that | should ceme to him to Sitten, and become school- 
master of the whole country, and that a good salary 
should be given me. I thanked his Grace, but begged 
several years’ more leave of absence, for that I was sill 
young and unlearned, and should like to study more 
Then he threatened me with his finger, and said, “9 
Platter! you would be old and clever enough, but oe 
have something elee in your mind; bat when we 
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call upon you at some future time, we hope you will be 
more ready to serve your native country than a foreign 
land.” So I took my baby, that had been born mean- 
while—the cradle suspended from a hook on my back— 
and left the place. The child's godmother gave it at 
parting @ double ducat. Besides that, we had also been 
given from twelve to fifteen pieces of money. A little 
household furniture, which we took with us, I carried, 
and the mother followed after, asa calf the cow. The 
books, however, I had sent over Berne to Basle; thither 
we also went by way of Zarich. I carried the child; 
and a scholar went with us, who helped the mother to 
carry her bundle. Aiter looking for a dwelling fora 
long time, we at last got a small house, which was called 
the sign of the Lion’s Head. Dr Oporinus was living in 
the great court, by the bishop's palace, (where afterwards 
the Baroness von Schonau lived,) and was schoolmaster 
atthe castle. Through the intercession of pieus people, 
I was appointed assistant to Dr Oporinus ; and the gen. 
tlemen deputies fixed my salary at forty pounds. So 
much, they said, they had never given to any one before 
me Of this 1 had to pay ten pounds house-rent; and 
at that time, too, everything was dear; for a quarter of 
corn cost six pounds, and a quart of wine eight rapps. 
The scarcity, however, did not last long. I went to the 
market aud bought a little cask of wine; I think it was 
an aulm, which I carried home upon my shoulder, Dur- 
ing the drinking of this wine, my wife and I had con. 
siderable disputes ; for we had no drinking vessel but an 
aukere As 800m as We Went into the cellar with the 
auker, immediately there was a quarrel. I said, “Do 
you drink ; you have to nurse.””) My wife said, “* Drink 
you; you have to study, and to work yourself to death 
inthe schvol.”” Afterwards a good friend bought us a 
glass, in shape something like a boot; with that we went 
into the Cellar when we had bathed, This glass held 
rather more than the anker. 
when it was out we bought another. 
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Tae cask lasted long; and | 
I went into the | 


Hospital, and bought a little kettle and a tub, both of | 


which had holes. 
ably good bed, for five pounds, Wehad not much sue 
petfluous furniture; but, God be praised, poor as we 
were from the beginning, yet I cannot remember that we 
ever had a meal without bread and wine. I studied 
every day, got up early, and went to bed late; in conse. 
quence | often had headach, and a great dizziness; 80 
that at times I had to hold by the benches, 

The Franklin of St Gall was, for a time, cor- 
rector of the press, and schoolmaster at Basle, 
alter which he became a master-printer, and, 
from want of capital, had at first many diilicul- 
ties to contend with. Yet he throve apace as a 
printer, and was only induced to become head 
schoolmaster of Basle, upon the earnest en- 
treaties of the authorities. 


A SLOW 


Just so I bought a chair, and toler. | 
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“he latter end of this Swiss patriarch and 
scholar was better than the beginning. He tells 
his son Felix— 

However mean my beginning, and however full of 
danger my life has been, I have, notwithstanding, as 
you see, arrived at a tolerably comfortable position ; 
for although I had as good as nothing of private pro- 
perty, and my wife possessed nothing, still in time we 
have arrived at this point, that J, by great application 
to business, have acquired, in the town of Basle, four 
houses, with tolerable furniture ; also, through the bless. 
ing of God, possess an estate with house and farm, be- 
sides the official residence at the school; whilst at first I 
had nota hut in Basle to afford me refuge. And not. 
withstanding my mean descent, yet God has granted me 
the honour of having been now thirty and one years 
professor in the headeschool next the university, in the 
far-famed city of Basle, and of haviag instructed the 
child of many an honourable man, of whom many have 
become doctors, or otherwise learned men; several, and 
indeed not a few, of the nobility, who now possess and 
rule over land and people, and others who sit on the 
judgment seat, and in the council. Also, at all times, I 
have had many boarders, both of noblemen and other 

| people of consequence, who speak well of me, and shew 
me all manner of kindness; so that the worshipful town 
of Zurich, and other places, have sent me presents of their 
wine of honour. Likewise, in Strasburg, eleven doctors 
have appeared to my honour because I brought up my dear 
brother Simon, who is preceptor of the second class there, 
At Sitten, when they sent me the wine of the city, the 
curate said, ** This wine the city of Sitten sends to our dear 
countryman, Thomas Platter, as to a father of the child- 
ren of the province of St Gall.””) What shall I then say 
of thee also, Felix, of thy honour and prosperity, that 
God has granted thee the honour, that thou hast already 
lived lung and happily with thy wife, and hast been 
known to princes and lords, neblemen and commens, 
This all, dear Felix, thou wilt acknowledge and own, 
ascribing nothing to thyself, but giving God alone 
honour and glory all thy life long : thus thou wilt attain 
to everlasting lite. 

Written by ‘‘homas Platter, the l4th of February 
1573, the seventy-third year of my age, 

Dr Felix Platter assures the courteous reader 
that his dear father died happy. We have read 
his memoir with the delight which its simplicity, 
and its fidelity to the manners of the age and 
country described, are calculated to excite. We 
have indeed rarely met with a more curious pice 
ture of manners than is exhibited in the small 
volume which we now cordially recommend to 
our readers. 


COACH ! 


BY THOMAS TROTCOSEY, ESQ, 


Ip ever again I hazard a visit to acountry cou- ; because, for the last four days, I have been 


‘in! Here am I, barely escaped from being 
Crushed as flat as a fashionable novel; and all 
from having had the forty-blockhead power of a 
prosy country gentleman laid upon my poor 
shoulders! I shall never get overit! I feel— 
(to borrow a simile from ‘I'om Moore, who, su- 
perabounding as he does, may readily spare one 
to friend or foe)—1 feel as a bottle of champagne 
when released from its cork. I seem to tread on 
alr; or rather, to cut through it, per force of 
“me unimaginable steam power, hitherto un- 
“tempted on either side the Atlantic! and all 





matched against a slow coach. 

I have been staying—my kind readers must 
be indulgent if 1 twaddle a little about my coun. 
try cousins—I have been staying with my rela- 
tions, the Slubberlys, at a homely country seat 
on the borders of Hunts. They call it Beds; but 
the crows, and other county authorities, persist 
in Hunts. Moreover, the estate consists of s 
couple of hundred miry acres, of the true Hunt- 
ingdonshire complexion. The nature and cha- 
racter of my worthy kinsman, meanwhile, are as 
fair as those of his property are foul; and hie 
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comely rib is almost as good a creature as the 
squire. They have a fine family of heavy ill- 
built boys, with florid good-humoured faces, that 
proclaim them disposed to be as hospitable here- 
after as their parents, their mouths being always 
open ; and though much is seen to enter, nothing 
is ever heard to come out. The girls too—there 
are three of them—are thick well-intentioned 
creatures, with rude health and rude manners, 
who eat and race about like horses; to which 
powerful quadrupeds they are invariably com- 
pared by their father, in point of strength and 
activity. 

I was invited to Slub Hall expressly to meet 
an eccentric kinsman of mine and the Slubberlys’ ; 
a certain Mr Lucius Junius Brutus Widgeon, 
who has been grilling in great prosperity for the 
Jast fifty years, in one of the southern States of 
America. The terror of abolition has, however, 
lately seized upon his soul ; and, renouncing the 
land of liberty, where slavery is to be abolished, 
he has migrated to Europe with the intention of 
naturalizing himself in whatever country he may 
chance to find the laws most propitious to the 
exercise of domestic tyranny. The whole Trot- 
cosey family are, of course, considerably interested 
in hie movements; for he is known to have up- 
wards of three hundred thousand pounds to give 
away—by will—/(people of his kind never bestow 
a stiver otherwise than per last will and testa- 
ment ;) and previous to embarking at the Tower 
Stairs for Constantinople via Antwerp, Ulm, 
Vienna, Pesth, as per steam navigation charts 
set down, L. J. B. W. was invited tu spend a 
week with the Slubberlys ; who considered it an 
act of justice towards their second cousin, to 
afford me the same advantages as themselves, as 
a pretendant to a legacy. 

‘* The old fellow is monstrous particular, I can 
tell you,” observed Slubberly, who had walked a 
mile and three-quarters, through a stiff clay after 
a stiff rain, to meet me at the coach ; ‘“‘ If you've 
views upon him, you must remember to be upon 
your p's and q's.” 

“Orelse I may never get to the L.S. D.s, 
eh?” 

‘* If you mean to get into his good graces, for 
instance, you must never attempt to poke the 
fire, or tilt your chair, or fold back a pamphlet, 
or double the newspaper, or cool green tea in a 
saucer, or do anything at all pretending to be 
comfortable,” resumed Slubberly, evidently sore 
on the subject of our kinsman’s exactions. 

** All these things are foreign to my habits,” 
said I, 

“Mr Lucius Junius Brutus Widgeon has been 
with me only two days,” resumed the squire, 
“ yet he has managed to take exception against 
almost every member of my family! The girls 
talk too loud, he says, while the boys don’t talk 
at all; and he pretends to find fault with Mrs 
Slubberly’s habits of crossing her legs, rubbing 
her keys, and pressing him to eat, when his 
appetite seems squeamish ! I wish you better luck 
with him, my dear coz; but trust me, you'll find 
his favour a dear pennyworth.” 
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“ The only luck I wish myself as regards so ex. 
ceptious a gentleman, is to be as little ae possible 
in hiscompany,” said I. “I saw old Widgeon once, 
for halfsan-hour, at a family hotel in Great gs 
Helen's, svon after he landed in England, and 
he seemed to resent it as an offence of mine, 
that he was lodged where he was so bitten by 
indeseribables the first night, as to have varie. 
gated his face with lumps, like a field overrun 
with new-turned molehills. How the creatures 
had managed to perforate his skin I can’t ima. 
gine; for it exactly resembled the scaly armour 
encasing the limbs of a tortoise.” 

‘Such as it is, I wish I or one of mine were 
in it,” cried Slubberly, laughing at his own wit, 
‘© I’m told he has a clean fifteen thousand a-year, 
and all amassed by slave-driving ! How horrible!” 

‘* Lucky his skin’s sv thick, Slub., for he must 
have had rubs now and then, eh?” said IJ, as we 
fioundered along through the mud. 

‘‘ Hard as they are, they don’t seem likely to 
rub him out,” retorted my cousin, in the same 
vein. ‘“ Though upwards of seventy, the old chap 
is as brisk as bottled beer; up at six, down at 
seven, and afoot all day afterwards—lI never saw 
such a fidget ! He is on the full trot and full worry 
every instant of his existence.” 

«“ From the habit of keeping a look-out upon 
a population in whom he must always have been 
suspecting sinister intentions,” said I. ‘ The 
judgment of Providence has decreed, you see, 
that the slave-owner’s mind shall never be at 
ease: he is already a soulin torment. But here 
we are, thank Heaven, at the gates of Slub Hall.” 

Every living soul belonging to the hospitable 
house, (with the exception of Lucius Junius 
Brutus,) was assembled on the door steps to 
greet us; hatless, bonnetless, shawlless, yet with- 
out apprehension of the malady which the French 
call “ le catcheold;” albeit the chilly gusts of an 
October evening were whirling round the yellow 
leaves of the shrubbery into their faces. They 
were overjoyed to see the goodman, from whom 
they had parted only an hour before ; and equally 
overjoyed to see the goodman’s cousin, whom 
they had not beheld for six years, and threw 
their blue-mottled arms around the neck of the 
former, with a heartiness of tug which made me 
tremble. 

When we reached the parlour, I found Lucius 
Junius Brutus ensconced by the fireside ins 
huge leathern arm-chair, (looking like a greet 
Cancale oyster in its shell;) but he barely noticed 
my entrance by a blink of the eye. In returm 
for my polite inquiries after his health, he a 
length deigned to exclaim—“ Hope I’m very 
well? You hope no such thing, sir; or youd 
have warned me against running my head inte 
this accursed ague trap! When you saw me 
sir, I was stewed to whit leather in a city inn i 
the dog-days; preyed upon like a cask of mut 
covado by the flies; and now, sir, I’m cong 
mummified; I might have been dead a month, 
and I should not be more thoroughly benumbeds 
and, instead of being stung by vermin, I am we 
ried with the nauseous civilities of these Slubbe™ 
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lys!” (Involuntarily I looked round to advertise 
him of their presence.) “ Ay, ay ; I know they're 
hearing what I say, but I can’t help it. They 
would invite me into their foggery, and they d 
fain croak me to death, now they've caught me; 
so e’en let them take the consequence.” 

This was a sorry beginning ; but the matter 
did not mend as it proceeded. The Slubberly 
lads opened their mouths an inch or two wider 
than usual, on hearing, for the first time in their 
lives, their parents rebuked; while the poor 
girls perched themselves on the edges of their 
chairs, with their hands crossed, boarding-school- 
wise, in an attitude so unnatural to them, that, 
instead of looking content, they looked sulky. 

« Did you ever see such a hole?” cried Lucius 
Junius Brutus, as I approached the window, by 
way of concealing the expression of my face ; 
« A strip of lawn like a yard of damaged green 
baize, and a haha to divide it from a turnip-field ; 
(1 smell it from here—their turnip-field!) and 
then, a damp gravel walk, that zigzags in and 
out through a belt of Canada poplars, as if on an 
exploring route in search of the picturesque. I 
should die of the dumps if I spent a week here! 
Why, look at the very crows, sir,” said he, 
(raising his grasshopper chirp to a shriek, as he 
pointed to a couple of grey Royston crows perched 
upon the lawn,) “ even the crows look dull and 
muzzy at Slubberly Hall !” 

“T bring you good news from town, sir,” said 
I, hoping to dulcify his sourness. ‘‘ The steam- 
ers have arrived, and America is prepared to 
meet her engagements to the utmost dollar.” 

“What the devil's that to me, sir; d 
America,” quoth the amiable Mr Widgeon; “ I’ve 
turned my back upon her for ever, and rejoice 
that it sometimes gives me an opportunity of 
finging her a kick inthe face. She may meet 
her engagements this time; but after the trouble 
people have been at with them, who'll care to 
form new ones? No, sir; the Seven Stars have 
set. She'll be heard of now and then, by way ef 
awonder, like her own sea-sarpent; but, be- 
twixt whiles, the civilized world will forget her 
very existence !” 

The old gentleman had almost ranted himself 
warm by this apostrophe, for a deeper streak of 
yellow began to overspread his parchment cheek. 
Unluckily, Mrs Slubberly, on hospitable thoughts 
intent, saw fit to inform me that my “ things” 
Were taken to my room, and that it wanted only 
* quarter of an hour of dinner. 

“ What, the deuce! you don’t mean the poor 
man, shivering from his journey, to figure ina 
pair of damp nankeens by way of compliment to 
, ie ugly misses in their pinafores,” cried Lucius 

unius Brutus, angrily. 

“Certainly not; but being aware, my dear 
i of Mr Trotcosey’s respect for yourself, I 
ee he would be glad to get rid of his muddy 





“Oh! you thought his damp boots more dis- 
“steeable to me than to him? Very creditable to 
your understanding! very much on a par with 
Your usual perspicuity, ma’am,” 
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« Besides, we are expecting Mr Cubick to din- 
ner,” pleaded the lady of the house, with admir- 
able forbearance. 

«« What, ma’am! Am I to be again trampled 
down by that huge bonassus of dulness ?” shriek- 
ed little Widgeon. ‘ The fellow dined here yes- 
terday. Do you feed the whole parish every day 
in the week? If so, I’m not surprised to hear 
that the Slub estate is mortgaged.” 

“ Unluckily, my dear sir,” pleaded the mild 
moiety of my worthy cousin, “I had invited Mr 
Cubick to dine here every day of your visit, by 
way of making up a whist table for you, before 
he had incurred your displeasure.” 

« Whist ! hush! whist !” interposed Widgeon, 

‘And as poor Mr Cubick is our nearest neigh- 
bour,” resumed Mrs Slubberly, “ 1 really can- 
not venture to hurt his feelings.” 

“Oh! the only feelings then you don’t care 
about hurting, are those of folks who reside at 
a sufficient distance from Slubberly Hall? An 
additional motive for settling at a thousand miles’ 
distance,” cried Mr L. J. B. W. “ Now, look ye 
here, Mr Trotcosey, (as you're going to be fool 
enough, I see, to shuffle and put on your best 
coat for these people,) please to remember, sir, 
that if you don't relieve me from the conversa- 
tion of this Mr Cubick—that is, if you don t stave 
off the country bear from me—l!'ll never see your 
face again so long as I live; and, what’s more to 
your purpose, I take it, you shall never hear a 
word more of me after I’m dead !” 

Thus touched in the tenderest part, (for how- 
ever deaf or dull elsewhere, one can always hear 
and understand through that acute organ the 
pocket, ) I resolved, as I arranged my white cravat, 
with a scrupulous neatness, worthy the “ young 
men” of Waterloo House, to attack Mr Cubick, 
tooth and nail ; or rather, to suffer myself to be 
attacked by him, so as to secure the infirmity of 
my kinsman, Mr Lucius Junius Brutus Widgeon. 
I had no conjecture what the said Cubick might 
be. This was my first visit to Slubberly Hall, 
and I had therefore never been required to love 
its neighbours as myself. But I now determined, 
whether as ally or antagonist, to monopolize the 
object of my cousin’s antipathy. 

‘« The Slubberlys, both squire and squiress, are 
people who never shine more than when at ihe 
head of their hospitable table. Their round good- 
humoured faces are a certificate of the wholesome- 
ness of the cheer, which is of the nature de- 
scribed by the proprietors of French boarding- 
houses, and “ invented for the use of schools,” 
as une nourriture saine et abondante ; that is, as 
good as one usually finds it, where the mistress 
of the house is not too fine a lady to have an 
eye to the cookery, or the master too fine a 
gentleman to inspect the materials of which it is 
composed. Now Slubberly, according to a filthy 
figure of speech idiomatically English, kills his 
own meat ; and, in purity of fruit and vegetable, 
is an embodied “‘ Mawes’ Complete Gardener,” 
just as his lady is a concentrated “ Rundell’s 
Domestic Cookery.” I was therefore prepared, 
by my anticipations and a cold drive a forty- 
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three miles, to dine like a beef-eater ; always 
with deference to my duties as regarded Mr 
Cubick, of which, when we sat down to table, I 
had formed no competent idea. 

Isaac Cubick, as far as J knew of him, was a 
man of the physical calibre of the renowned Sa- 
muel Johnson ; square, heavy, heath-trained, co- 
lossal ; imperfect of vision and condition, with a 
hesitation of speech almost amounting to a stam- 
mer, and a hesitation of mind amounting to—one 
hardly knows what. I was placed beside him by 
the providence of my hosts ; who, of the two evils 
of making him close neighbour or opposite neigh- 
bour to their fractious kinsman, had chosen the 
least ; and before I got back into the drawing- 
room, three hours afterwards, I felt as if I had 
swallowed six Norfolk dumplings, and as if the 
heady port, by which they were washed down, and 
which Lucius Junius Brutus swore was corked, 
was, on the contrary, leaded. 1 never sank un- 
der the suciety of so dull a day! We all know 
Plutarch’s story of the soldier, who, when he be- 
came proprietor of the head for which a cowardly 
king had offered in reward its weight in gold, ex- 
tracted the brains, and filled the vacant space 
with a heavier metal. ‘That head, J suspect, had 
been, by some anatomical legerdemain, trans- 
ferred to the shoulders of Mr Isaac Cubick ! 

Between myself and the reader, with whom | 
love to feel on confidential terms, I have a hor- 
ror of what is called ‘‘ a superior man.” <A 
sensible fellow is a charming companion ; but a 
sensible man, a man who has outlived every 
tittle of the boy, and with whom one must take 
things logically, is, to me, as the caput mortuum 
of human nature. I had not been forced by 
Isaac Cubick to render a reason for all my words, 
amd an authority for all my facts, more than 
three hours, before | felt much as at abvut the 
seventeenth day of a typhus fever! 

And then when I retired to rest, in a state of 
complete moral collapse, | knew that I had to 
bear it all over again on the following day. He, 
indeed, had whispered to me at parting, as the 
ghost to Richard— 


“ Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow !"’ 


And heavy enough he sat! Cubick is, in fact, 
one of those tedious rascals who know a little, 
a very little, of everything ; just enough to 
afford them the power of asking questions, and 
just enough to render it hazardous to make them 
the victims of a hoax. Of all bores, a smatterer 
in knowledge of this description is the greatest. 
Circumstantial as an attorney's bill, he is always 
descending to first causes, in cases where it suf- 
fices to pounce upon results. He is sure to in- 
terrupt an agreeable anecdote by acall fur names 
and dates ; and detains one so long in relating 
a good story, that the patience of the party is 
exhausted before one reaches the point. § I 
never met with so ruthless an alomizer of the 
nothings of this world. 

lt stands to reason, that, considering the vio- 
lence of party-vopinions concerning the abolition 
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question, it must be the last topic of conversation \ mud through which they were passing, was of @# 














acceptable to poor Widgeon, Yet, instead of 
adhering to the wisdom of the proverb, “ Jj ng 
faut pas parler de corde dans la muisond’'un pendy,” 
no sooner did Cubick find himself in com 
with the ex-planter of Carolina rice, than he 
hegan belabouring him with questions, like the 
History of Greece hammered at by Pinnock; 
Catechism. ‘* He was glad,” he said, “ to haye 
it in his power to ascertain from the fountain. 
head, whether such and such statements were to 
be depended upon ;” proceeding to enumerate al] 
the raw-head and bloody-bones stories ever pro. 
mulgated by anti-slavery societies ; all the awfyl 
tales of negro insurrections and barbarous rego. 
lutions ; winding up with Lynch law and the pre. 
sent state of the public mind in America concern. 
ing Abolition! 

All this time Lucius Junius Brutus’ fury kept 
him speechless ; and Cubick too enthusiastic to 
discern the expression of his countenance, ané 
too deaf to detect the intonation of the interjec- 
tions which, ever and anon, burst in gasps from 
his lips, prosed on with the deliberation of a 
hackney coach engaged by the hour. He would 
have been at it, perhaps, till this moment, had 
I not leapt into the gulf, and astonished him 
with a daring invention on the spur of the 
moment, some fib, Satan knows how enormous, 
the scene of which lay in New Zealand, the pre. 
sent favourite vantage ground of all the inven- 
tive ! 

He immediately began to surmise, from the 
importance and novelty of my intelligence, that 
I was fresh from town, and to assail me with 
queries which assuredly had not met my ears for 
sume two years past ; such as, ‘‘ Was the Queen 
tallor short, dark or fair ?—the ministry fair or 
foul, and likely to be long or short? Was Mn 
Maclean of Cape Coast Castle Miss Landon 
of London, and Miss Landon of London the 
L. E. L. of the booksellers? Was Mr _ Lock- 
hart of the Quarterly any relation to Mr Lock- 
hart the son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott? Was 
it true that Mr Babington Macauley had been 
appointed to a judgeship in India, and that Lord 
Brougham was likely to return to the woolsack? 
Was Sir Lytton Bulwer really separated from 
his wife, and were they ever likely to come to 
getheragain?” All the hoaxes, in short, which! 
had supposed to have been run down and deme- 
lished two or three years ago, were reproduced, 
one by one, from his bag, and turned out ane*, 
without a spark of life left in them to take the 
field! 

Next day matters were worse. A more familiat 
acquaintance caused him to unbosom a fresh sup- 
ply of these worn-out topics ; and, instead of 
allowing me to produce a new batch in my tur, 
he rejected my anecdotes as too strange, my ne*s 
as tuo original. The Princess de Guémeéuée (of 
Anne of Austria's time) was renowned, among 
other oddities, for her passion for the smell of 
Paris mud. As she was once accompanying 
Queen through one of the filthiest streets of 
city, her Majesty deigned to inquire whether tht 
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right sort ? | Mr 
too new ; tf is not ripe enough !” replied the lady 
in waiting. And so was it with Cubick and my 
London gossip! Like Lord Palmerston, he had 
never heard of the Daguerreotype. The name 
of the Bude light was a fable to him ; and * pho- 
togenic” I had to explain syllable by syllable. 
He was persuaded that Charles Kemble was the 


present manager of Covent Garden, and Fanny | 
ment of Mr Cubick’s society for two days longer, 


still its Juliet. He fancied the author of “ Ion” 
synonymous with the author of the great Welsh 
aqueduct. He believed that the Turks were 
still beturbaned, and the Greeks still be-Turk- 
ed. And, on receiving a hint that nous avions 
chang tout cela, he insisted on being formally sei 
right ; chose to have dots placed over all the i's, 
and crosses over all the t’s; for Isaac Cubick's, 
“1 do not exactly comprehend,” “ foreteils the 
nature of a tragic volume” of interrogatories, tu 
those better informed than himself. 

“ How long are you going to stay in this 
d—— place?” abruptly demanded Lucius Ju- 
nius Brutus, hobbling after me into my bedroom, 
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the second night of my visit. “I have desired 
my people to secure post-horses in the morning. 
There is a vacant corner in my chariot up to 
town; you may either take it or let it alone.” 

I chose to let it alone. It did not suit me 
that the good Slubberlys should suppose I had 
any hand in robbing them of the company of our 
millionary cousin ; and I consequently not only 
tuok upon my shoulders the undisturbed enjoy- 











but have lost all chance of a nook in the last will 
of the Carolina planter. Moreover, since I com- 
menced the foregoing detail of my woes, certain 


| aguish shivers and shudders have come over me, 
| warning me to be-take myself, without loss of 


time, to my suiphate of quinine. Slub Hall has 
assassinated me in cold blood ; but, to the day of 
my death, I shall never feel morally certain, 
whether the damps to which I appear to have 
fallen a victim, arose from the wet haha dividing 
the lawn from the turnip-field, or from the so- 
ciety of that dense fog, Isaac Cubick, Esq., alias, 
Tue Stow Coacn! 





POETRY FOR 
BY R. M. MILNES, M.P. 


THE PEOPLE. 


* Beg from a beggar—Deark d’on dearka.’’—IrisH PROVERB. 


THERE is a thought so purely blest, 

That to its use I oft repair, 

When evil breaks my spirit’s rest, 

And pleasure is but varied care; 

A thought to gild the stormiest skies, 

To deck with flowers the bleakest moor ;— 
A thought whose home is paradise— 

The charities of Poor to Poor. 


It were not for the Rich to blame, 

If they, whom fortune seems to scorn, 
Should vent their ill-content and shame 
On others less or more forlorn ; 
But, that the veriest needs of life 

Should be dispensed with freer hand, 
Than all their stores and treasures rife— 
Is not for them to understand : 


To give the stranger's children bread, 

Of your precarious board the spoil ;— 

To watch your helpless neighbour's bed, 
And, sleepless, meet the morrow’s toil ;— 
The gifts, not proffered once alone, 

The caily sacrifice of years ;— 

And, when all else to give is gone, 

The precious gifts of love and tears ! 


{ 
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W hat record of chivalrous deed, 

What virtue pompously unfurled, 

Can thus refute the gloomy creed 

That parts from God our living world ; 
© Misanthrope! deny who would— 
O Moralists! deny who can— 

Seeds of hereditary good, 

Deep in the deepest life of Man. 


Therefore lament not, honest soul ! 

That Providence holds back from thee 
The means thou might’st so well coutrol— 
Those luxuries of charity. 

Manhood is nobler, as thou art ; 

And, should some chance thy coffers fill, 
How art thou sure to keep thine heart, 

To hold unchanged thy loving will ? 


Wealth, like all other power, is blind, 
And bears a poison in its core, 

To taint the best, if feeble, mind, 

And madden that debared before. 

It is the battle, not the prize, 

That fills the hero's breast with joy; 
And industry the bliss supplies, 
Which mere possession might destroy. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


Miss Lawrancr has completed the interesting , 


work, of which we had the pleasure of giving an 
‘ccount about a year ago. In addition to the 
memoirs of former English Queens, she has 
"ritten those of Margaret of France, the consort 
of Edward 1.; Isabel of Franc-, the consort of 

ward Il,; of the wives of Edward III., 


Philippa of Hainault, and Anne of Bohemia; and, | 


Ww nding in order, she stops short with Elizabeth 
™ Ydeville,* the consort of the last Plantagenet. 
i __She consor' p last . 
Commonly Woodville; but great learning is now dis- 
ia ‘ . 





i 


| scended to our own times. 


In penning those memoirs, the principal object 
of the author has been to give a familiar picture 
of the birth-time of our political institutions, 
commerce, arts, poetry, and language ; and in 
this'aim she has best succeeded. Some historical 
mistakes are cleared away, light is thrown upon 
obscure points, and justice done to the true 
character of the English Queens ; but these mat- 
ters are of trivial interest compared with what 
concerns the entire people, and which has de- 
An introductory 


| chapter, in which a survey is taken of the social 
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state of the people of England during the middle 
ages, might give the eager, hard-tasked citizens 
of our refined times the spleen, or fill them with 
envy, when they look upon the comparative ease 
and leisure of the men, and the dignified station 
held by the women,—when wives were still help- 
mates. Without feeling the same profound 


admiration for the conventual female schools that | 
is entertained by Miss Lawrance, we own the 


sweetness and beauty of her picture. The con- 
dition of the women—of the housewives —corre- 
sponds exactly with the condition of the women 


of Norway, of good station, in the present day ; | when household articles of every kind are obtainable in 


and it would have been strictly applicable to the 
ladies of Orkney and Shetland, and those of the 
Highlands and Hebrides, as weil as to remote 
parts of Ireland, up toa very recent period. Nor 
are those honourable occupations and responsible 
duties yet wholly gone in the British dominions. 


FEMALE EDUCATION, AND THE DUTIES OF WOMEN OF 
CONDITION IN THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 


It is difficult to ascertain from what source those 
writers, who have represented the ladies of the middie 
ages a8 ignorant even of writing, could have derived their 
information. Romance aud chronicle alike describe 
them as being well accustomed to the pen; and it may 
also be remarked, that, when Robert d’Artuis sought for a 
skilful writer to forge several legal documents, it was a 
woman who executed the task, and executed it so well 
that the fraud was undiscovered for some time. Nor 
were the ladies of this period uneducated, even according 
to modern views. After French ceased, in a great measure, 
to be the ianguage of the upper classes, it was still taught ; 
while Latin made a necessary part of a convent education. 
It was only during the middle ages, that the world ever 
saw areguiar provision made for the instruction of wo- 
men ; and at a period so unjustly termed barbarous, there 
were noble institutions, which, in conformity to the Bene- 
dictine rule, apportioned part of their wealth expressly to 
this important purpose. In consequence of convents 
being considered as establishments exclusively belonging 
to the Latin church, Protestant writers, as by common 
consent, have joined in censuring them, ‘forgetful of the 
many benefits which, without any reference to their pecu- 
liar creed, they were calculated to confer. Although 
providing instruction for the young, the convent was a 
large establishment for various orders of women. ‘There 
were the nuns, the lay-sisters—always a numerous class— 
and a large body of domestics ; while in those higher con- 
vents, where the abbessexercised manorial jurisdiction, there 
were seneschals, esquires, gentlemen, yeomen, grooms, in- 
deed the whole establishedment of a baronial casile, ex- 
cept the men-at-arms and thearcher band. ‘Tiius, within 
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gratefully received; the character of the teacher was ele, 
vated, and, as a necessary consequence, too, was the charac. 
ter of the pupil, ; 

Aud well fitted to perform the wide range of duties 
which in that early day was required of each mistress of 
a household, were the pupils of the convent school, 
While to play on the harp and citole, (a species of lu 
to execute various kinds of the most costly and delicate 
needlework, and in some instances to “ pourtraye,” were, 
in addition to more literary pursuits, the accomplishments 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the functions 
which the mistress of an extensive household was expected 
to fulfil were never lost sight of. Few readers are aware 


| of the various qualifications requisite to form the “ good 











the convent walls, the pupil saw nearly the same domes. | 


tic arrangements to which she had been accustomed in 
her father’s castle; while, instead of being constantly 
surrounded by children, well-born and intelligent women 
might be her occasional companions. And, then, the most 
important functions were exercised by women. The 
abbess presided in her manorial court, the cellaress per- 
formed the extensive offices of steward, the praceutrix 
led the singing and superintended the library, and the 
infirmaress watched over the sick, affording them alike 
spiritual and medicalaid, Thus, from her first admis- 
sion, the pupil was taught to respect, and to emulate, the 
talents of women. Buta yet more important peculiarity 
did the convent school present. It was a noble, a weil 
endowed, and an independent institution ; and it proferred 
education as a boon, Here was no eager canvassing for 
scholars, no promises of unattainable advantages ; for the 
convent school was not a mercantile establishment, nor 
was education atrade. The female teachers of the middle 
ages were looked up to alike by parent and child ; and 
the instruction so willingly offered was willingly and 





housewife,” during the middle ages, In the present day, 
any country town, and, with few exceptions, throughout 
the year, we can know little of the judgment, the fore. 
thought, and the nice caleulation which were required in 
the mistress of a household consisting probably of thrice. 
score, or even more persons, and who, in the autumn, had 
to provide almost a twelvemonth’s stores. There was 
the firewood, the rushes to strew the rooms, the malt, the 
oatmeal, the honey—at this period thesubstitute forsugar— 
the salt, only sold in large quantities, and if in the coun. 
try, the wheat and the barley for the bread—all to be 
provided and stored away. The greater part of the meat 
used for the winter's provision was killed and salted down 
at Martinmas; and the mistress had to provide the neces. 
sary stock for the winter and spring consumption, to. 
gether with the stock-fish and * baconed hersings’’ for 
Lent. Then, at theannual fair, the only opportunity was 
afforded for purchasing those more special articles of 
housewilery which the careful housewife never omitted 
buying. The ginger, nutmegs, and cinnamon for the 
Christmas posset, and Sheer Monday furmety ; the cur 
rants and almonds for the Twelfth Night cake, (an ob- 
servanuce which dates almost as far back as the Conquest %) 
the figs, with which our forefathers always celebrated 
Palm Sunday ; and the pepper, the saffron, and the cums 
min, so highly prized in ancient cookery. All these artic 
cles bore high prices, and, therefore, it was with great 
consideration and care that they were bought. 

But the task of providing raiment for the family alse 
cevolved on the mistress ; and there were no dealers, save 
fur the richer articles of wearing apparel, to be found, 
The weol that formed the chief clothing was the pro- 
duce of the fluck, or purchased in a raw state ; and was 
carded, spun, and, in some instances, woven, at home, 
Flax also was olien spun for the coarser kinds of linen, 
and occasionally woven, Thus the mistress of a house 
held had most important duties to fulfil; for on her 
wise and prudent management depended, not merely the 
comfort, but the actual well-being, of her extensive 
household, 

AMUSEMENTS OF OUR FOREPATHERS, 

Numerous and pressing as were the occupations even 
of the high-born, at this period, the lives of females did 
not wear out in a weary and ceaseless routine of domet 
tic duties. The pleasant calendar of our forefathers was 
marked with many a red-letrer day; and the swiftly re- 
curring festivals of the Church furnished holidays ia 
which the whole people, with one heart and mind, parti- 
cipated. Christmastide, so long before its coming hailed 
by the daily service in the church, and the holy carol by 
night, when the hall was dressed with holly, and the Yale 
log brought in, and every woman throughout the 
laid aside her distaff, as a religious duty, from Christmas 
eve to the morrow of Twelfth Day, and when the feasting 
in theroyal hall sometimes extended even to Candlemah 
Then, afer “ Black Lent,” came Easter, and, afcer 
hearths, on holy Saturday, were duly cleaned and 
with green boughs, and early spring flowers, misteel? 
and handmaindens alike prepared for the whole succes@# 
ing week to keepholiday. And then followed Pensecmst; 
at the monarch’s court the chief of the three great sestie 
vals, because the gentler season, and the lengthened dagy 
afforded facilities to the nobles, from the most remem 
parts, to appear and proffer their annual “ suit and.se 
vice.’ Aud here the lady, displaying her richest ! 
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her brow wreathed with springtide roses, joined in the 
royal procession to the Minster on Whitsunday, and sat 
of the tournament, on the followingdays. At 
this aeagon too the civic companies went in procession 
and, in many parts of the kingdom, performed their mira- 
cle plays; and to these the poorest housewife in her an- 
nual kersey gown could go, for the wish of excluding 
the lower“orders from any sport or amusement formed 
no part of the custsm of those days. Aud after the 
awusements of the morning closed, while knights and 
ladies partook of the royal banquet at Westminster, the 
brethren and sisters of the trade guilds of the country 
towns, and of the wealthy Livery Companies of London, 
feasted as merrily in theirhalls. Wherever the feast was 
spread, during the middle ages, there the presence of the 
ladies was invited, and the grave ‘“ marchaunts” of the 
city, no less than the chivalrous nobles, seem to have 
held the opinion of Sir Amadis of Gaul, that “a feast 
without the ladies is like a holiday without the sun.”’ 

The various pleasant meetings of neighbours, which 
have before been referied to, filled up the intervals be- 
tween the great Church festivals ; the fairs, mostly held 
during autumn, afforded, to the middle and lower classes, 
opportunities both for business and amusement ; while, 
within the domestic circle, a spirit of kindliness prevailed 
that sweetened daily labour by the alternation of sports 
and pastimes, A pleasing picture is represented by Fitz- 
Steven, in his description of London in the twelfth cen- 
tury, where he represents the citizens as seated at their 
doors during the summer evening, and the household 
maidens “ leading the dance,” in the streets. The will- 
inguess of the fathers of our city too, that their appren- 
tices should enjoy suitable recreation is proved by many 
arule and by-law of the Livery Companies, which de- 
termine as specifically and as authoritatively the houra 
of amusement as the hours of labour, 

Have all of us, unfortunate wights that we 
are, lived too soon or too late? Certainly we 
have not hit the true time. Perhaps Miss 
Lawrance, who is an enthusiast of the past, has 
shewn us only the brighter side of the picture ; 
not that we measure the happiness of a people 
by the decreased number of their sources of in- 
nocent enjoyment and refined pleasure, and the 
augmented numbers of their household accom- 
modations, spoons, and platters. 

We do not exactly know why we are dis- 
appointed to find that Jack Cade was, after all, 
a sort of gentleman ; as much a gentleman, for 
example,as John Wilkes; but such seems tobethe 
fact. “The rascal commons” never have risen 
alone, whatever they may do, 

1 he period of which Miss Lawrance treats in 
this volume, was the palmy days of chivalry ; 
and many a gallant tournament is described, and 
the whole institutions and usages of chivalry are 
‘aptivatingly unfolded. Within her limits, also, 
there falls the springtime of English poetry; and 
the early poets are, accordingly, pleasantly and 
comprehensively discussed. Chivalry expired 
with the Plantagenets, though its memory ling- 
ered. The last of the great combats was that 
between Lord Scales, the brother of the (Jueen, 
(Elizabeth Wydeville,) and the Bastard of Bur- 
gundy. As the Eglinton Tournament is not yet 
quite forgotten, we shall extract this gentle pas- 
“ge of arms from Miss Lawrance’s animated 


pages. 
This celebrated combat, which cast the last gleam of 


ees chivalry over this dark and mournful period, 
its origin in the playful fancy of the Queen, who, 
the Easter festival which preceded her coronation, 


some of the lac.es of her court to meet her brother, 
#0, LXXIV.— VoL, vit, 
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Lord Scales, as he returned from his devotions in the 
chapel at the palace of Shene, and fasten on his leg a 
gold collar, from which depended a fleur de sonvenance, 
made of jewels. This gift the chivalrous Lord Scales 
instantly recognised as a summons to him to perform 
some gallant feat of arms. He, therefore, the very next 
day, wrote a letter to Count de Ia Roche, the bastard of 
Burgundy, one of the most valiant knights of the age, 
declaring that, “ in worship of our Lord, the glorious 
Virgin, and St George, veray tutor and patron, and cry 
of English men; also for the gloriose scole and study of 
armes, and for the vailliance therof tomy power to main- 
teyne and followe; and for to voide slothtulnesse of tyme 
loste, and to obeye and plese my feire lady—I Antony 
W ydeville”_have taken in charge to accomplish the fol- 
lowing feats of arms. He then proposes to run a course 
“wyth groundyn spere hedis,” then “ sette the handes to 
the sharp swerdes, thirty-seven strokes to be smyten 
betwene us two;” that the next day they shall fight on 
foot with spear, axe, and dagger, “until oon of us be 
borne to the erthe, or the weapon points be brokea,”’ 
This letter was sent some time after by the Chester her- 
ald, who went in great pomp to Brussels, and presented 
it with a fitting speech, to which the bastard of Burgundy 
answered right courteously. . . - . Almost two 
years elapsed ere the combat took place ; and then, at the 
close of May, 1467, the bastard of Burgundy, accompanied 
by many knights and esquires, to the number of four 
hundred, arrived at Gravesend, where they were received 
by the garter-king-at-arms, by whom he was conducted 
to London and presented to the King. The day of com- 

bat was fixed for the 11th of June, and the lists, ninety 
yards in length and eighty in breadth, were prepared at 
the east side of Smithfield. Hither, on the appointed 
day, the King and Queen, and a large company of the 
nobles came. The King occupied a pavilion, and sat there, 
‘clothed in purple, with the garter, and holding a thick 

staff in his hand ; “and truly,” says Olivier de la Marche, 
who was present, *‘ he seemed a person well worthy to be 
King; for he was a fine prince, and tall, and well-be- 
haved.” An earl held the sword a little on ene side of 
him, and he was surrounded by twenty counsellors, ‘* ail 

with white hair; and at the foot of this pavilion were 
two seats, the one for the constable, and the other for the 
marshal. Then the noble knight, the lord Scales, 

‘royally beseen” on horseback, came to the barriers, 

with two helmets borne before him by two nobles, while 

four followed, bearing two spears and two swords, Nine 

attendants followed, the first leading his own steed, 

trapped with white cloth of gold and the red cross of Se 

George, and the others most splendidly adorned, The 

bastard then advanced, with a similar train, his steed 

trapped with crimson, garnished with silver bells. Lie 
proceeded to the King, and there announced that he was 

ready “tu fulfil the actes of arms; proclamation was 
then made, the constable commanded the heraid to cry 
Lessex aller, and then the two knights ran a course 
courageously, The Lord Scales, on this occasion seems 

to have gained a slight advantage, and the sports closed 

forthe day. On the morrow, the combat was on foot; 

and the King, having expressed his fear that danger might 

ensue from the sharp spears, directed that the fight should 

be with axes and daggers. ‘They commenced with axes ; 
and smote many thick strokes, until Lord Scales struck 

his antagonist on the side of his visor; ‘* then the King, 

percevying the cruel assail, cast hys staff, and with high 

voice cried, ‘ Whoo,’” They now presented themselves 

before the King, who commanded them to take each other 
by the hand, and so love together as brethren in arms, 
the which was done of right good will, and so ended this 
celebrated combat. 


Miss Lawrance points out the historical errors 
and mistakes of Shakspeare ; and, no doubt, her 
emendations are correct; but Shakspeare had 
never taken a vow of fidelity to the letter of 
history. He was its lord, not its vassal; a 
Maker, not a chronicler, Our author’s tastes 
give her, though a soucd Protestant, a eons 
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to what she courteously denominates the Latin 
Church. Some of its worst corruptions are of 
comparatively modern date ; and the following 
is one :— 

It is important to bear in mind that the Latin church 


offered no opposition to the reading of the Scriptures by | 


the laity, until a very late period ; and that Archbishop 


Arundel, in his answer to Wickliffe, expressly asserts that | 


there were translations previously to his, existing in the 
English tongue. There were other means too by which 
religious instruction was diffused among the people. The 


sermons of the itinerant preachers, which, judging from | 


he only specimen hitherto discovered, provided simple 
and clear instruction for the wayfaring man; the mir- 


acle plays to which our forefathers so eagerly pressed, | 


where, in the midst of the most homely and often ludi- 
crous details, close and spirited versions of Scriptural 
passages Will be found. But whatever might be the ex- 
tent of the religions knowledze of the people at large, 


one portion of Scripture, which was more than any other | 


incorporated with the formularies of the Latin church, 
was familiar to their minds—the Gospels, It was from 
them they derived those lessons of kindliness and bene- 
volence which they so touchingly displayed, and the mir- 


acles, but above all, the parables of our Saviour, were | 


wrought upon the arras, embroidered by the lady, painted 
in the royal hall, chased upon the royal plate, and formed 
the never-failing theme of the homily of the learned clerk, 
and the address of the wayside preacher. 


THE BARBARISM OF OUR ANCESTORS, 

We are apt to forget that the unrivalled archer-band 
that shared with our chivalry the glory of Cressy and 
Poictiers, and the stout yeomanry who presented so stead- 
fust a front at Azincourt, were not regular troops, but the 
peasantry of old England, summoned trom their pleasant 
fields, and cherished homesteads, to di-play on the plains 
of France that prowess, which, until then, had found no 
scope save in the friendly contests of the village. . . . 

The peace of the metropolis and the security of its 


inhabitants seem to have been as well preserved during | 


the l4th and 15th centuries, as in the present day. This 
probably was chiefly owing to the vigilant care which the 
livery companies exercised, not merely Over the members 
of each guild, and their apprentices, but over all their 
workwen, And when we remember that every shop 


TOA 


Tuov, sweet one, that so lonely 
Pourest thy simple song, 

Thou lingerest, and thou only, 
Ot ail the vocal throng. 

The merle hath hushed her wailing, 
The thrush, his mellow trill ; 

But thou, with love unfailing, 
In music greet'st us still, 

Tho’ chilling snows surround thee, 
And all looks dread and drear, 

Another year bas tound thee 
Unchanged, still warbling near, 


The gay lark carols lightly; 
But "neath a warm spring sky, 
When the sun he meets shines brightly, 
And all breathes harmony 
From the general joy he borrows 
The brilliance of his tone; 
For each breast leaves its sorrows, 
And is buoyant as his own. 
His sung is like the gladness 
From the untried heart that springs, 
Ere the first cloud of sadness 
It's Cark’ning shadow brings, 


along Westcheap, and part of Ludgate Hill, exhibited ity 
articles for sale on a sloping board, without even the 
| partial secarity of glass windows ; and that these consisted 
. of the richest silks, the costliest furs, the most expensive 
| spices, and gold and silver plate, and jewellery, $0 splen, 
| did, that Westcheap became celebrated, even in soreign 
lands, for its display; surely the principle of honesty, or 
| the fear of punishment, must have been strong among 
the lewer orders, to prevent them from seizing such 
tempting spoils, And peace seems to have been welj 
preserved on occasions of public festivity, without the 
intervention of an armed force. In the civie processions, 

if the Lord Mayor were a goldsmith, the most gorgeous 
| display of plate was made; if a mercer, the riches 
' gold baudekin”’ decked the pageants; and yet the city 
annals do not furnish a single instance of a procession 
| being thrown into confusion and robbed, Many a queen, 
with her attendant ladies, decked with the costliest jewels, 
the trappings of their paltreys adorned with the richest 
| silks and goldsmith’s werk, have rode along, from the 
Tower to Smithfield, unguarded, save by their knights 
and esquires, “ in weeds of peace,’’ nor was the slightest 
insult or injury ever offered to them. 

The perivd has been termed barbarous ;—to compar 
it with the present day would be unjust; but, comparing 
the general state of society during this period, with that 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, we may fairly question 
' the correctness of the phrase, During the rule of oar 

illustrious Plantagenets, the use of torture, to which 60 

many fell victims in the reigns of the Tudors, was abso. 

lutely waknown ; 2nd executions for treason, in theniseives 
rare, were very rarely accompanied by those horrible 
. details, which, throughout the 1€th century to the close 
of the 17:h, indeed even later, were never omitted. The 
Star Chamber, and the High Commission Court, were 
alike unknown to these earlier days, when, if injustice 
were perpetrated, it was not under the forms of law, 
Nor were the disgraceful punishuents of the Stuart times 
inflicted during these ages, when, if the brand were 
| applied, it was on the convicted thief, not upon the man 
| of birth and education, Nor, in viewing the condition 
of the middle and lower classes, is there any proof that 
the 16th and 17th centuries stood on high vautage 
ground compared with the middle ages. 
Clearly we have lived either too late or too 


SOOn. 


RODIN. 


Wien a summer moonlight glistens, 

And a south-wind fans his wings, 
And when his own rose listens, 

Then the sweet night-bird singe. 
But, ah! when roses wither, 

When south-winds die away, 
Depart they not together, 

That heavenly strain and they ? 
Like passion’s witching, lending 

A charm, to lure us thro’ 
Youth's gilded hours, but ending 

With iife’s short summer, too. 


en 


But thou !—what different feeling 
Thy liquid notes impart— 
In wintry weather stealing 
Thro’ cold air, to the heart. 
They tell_tho’ Care has bound us 
In his chain, of trials wrought— 
Ove friend still hovers 1ouid us; 
We bless t ew for the thought. 
They are lik» the love we cherish 
When you |:"s vain dreams are o'er, 
Which sees ali beauty perish, 
Yet clings to us the more. 
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CARLYLE’S CHARTISM.* 


Tas is, in many respects, a very remarkable 
Essay, and one which, by leading men to think, 
must do good. 

At present, it is a doubt with many, whether 
the insecurity and peril which, at this dark crisis, 
threaten the stability of social order in Eng- 
jand, arise from real misery, or chiefly from 
speculative and imaginary causes. Mr Carlyle 
appears a believer in the real existence of those 
social ills, whose origin and presence he inti- 
mates by signs and figures, fables and emblems, 
as if proclaiming —* He that hath an ear to hear 
let him hear.” 

It seems his philanthropic purpose to suspend 
a few filaments of truth over the fermenting 
chaotic mass, around which its welte: ing elements 
may take form, order, and lucidity ; but although 
the presence of these slender filaments can- 
not altogether miss the intended effect, they are 
not always immediately perceptible to ordinary 
uptics. 

Lest the truths which he displays be too daz- 
ziing, the expusitor deems it necessary to inter. 
pose a certain hazy atmosphere ; or to supply 
the spectators with smoked glasses, to spare or 
aid weak vision in the season of eclipse. Mr 
Carlyle’s dogmas and opinions, when translated, 
out of his peculiar and often beautiful phrase- 
ology, into the humble vernacular, seem those of 
a philosophie Ultra-Radical of anew type; one, 
moreover, who, for the sake of a more marked 
individuality, cultivates a few innocent crotch- 
ets ; as one man ties his cravat in a certain way, 
and another sets his hat at a particular angle, 
in order to be distinguished, in the crowd, from 
the herdof vulgar men. Withthese peculiarities, 
which belong more to manner than to substance, 
there are, in Mr Carlyle’s doctrines, much to 
admire and to study. They have been and are 
those of many good and enlightened men. 
If he occasionally enunciate them with what 
may seem “ affectations, look ye, and pribble 
prabble,” even this may have ause; as, to resume 
our figure, the very high or low, or broad or 
tarrow brim of the hat, or the odd cut of the 
‘oat, may attract attention to the wearer, and 
thence to the sage and the teacher. 

If the philosophical-Radical bethe general and 
tolerably correct designation of Mr Carlyle’s 
body of notions in this pamphlet, he also comes 
forth in the novel, more ephemeral, character of a 
lory-Radical ; Which is the approved name, with 
‘certain party, for every man of large views 
avd liberal sentiments, who does not place im- 
PHeit faith for social salvation, only through 
ihe Bed-Chember Whigs. It was formerly 
ae that Mr Carlyle was anti-Malthusian, 
ain — oor-Law, and anti-Luissez-faire ; 
bead, — principle he seems to misappre- 
Theos) ut pever before that he was anti-W hig. 

uf we have popularly described Mr Carlyle 

‘a. — pears wane tart al 
Pe sag By Thomas Carlyle. Svo. London: 


| as a philosophical Radical, his actual faith, as 
revealed through mists and clouds, approximates 
as nearly to Toryism of a new type—toa kind 
of Utopian Toryism; nor yet, as he might say, 
‘altogether new.” It is a kind of heroie Tory- 
ism, or intellectual and philosophie Feudalism 
established in the social body, and derived di- 
rectly from the gods; a system ia which Hea- 
ven, the universal bestower, is the alone supe- 
rior; and the men of genius and goodness, the 
philosophers and the gifted, are the chiefs and 
chieftains, the leaders and ministers. All we 
docile vassals are, of course, under this beatiiic 
regimen, to be well taught, well fed, well 
clothed, and fitly prepared, by a discipline of 
virtue, for a happy eternity. Although we had 
no doubts about this alleged hierarchy of Nature’s 
direct ordination, we are certain that very many 
centuries must elapse before the stamp, the 
bade of the captains and leaders of the race, 
can be readily or safely recognised ; and are, 
therefore, disposed to take matters, in the mean. 
time, as, they are, and to make the best of them. 
As men of the heroic type, as the guides and 
philosophers of their kind, Mr Carlyle appears 
to consider our present rulers, administrators, 
and legislators, stark naught. He is, as we have 
hinted, a Tory-Radical. After the oppression 
and injustice of many centuries, they have, he 
alleges, invited the starving and malecontent 
people to a Barmecide Reform-Feast, which 
turns out an insulting mockery ; and to which, 
besides, we may add, there is not, asin its pro- 
totype, any pro-pect of a merry and substantial 


| ending. 


Mr Carlyle, among other topics of censure, 
laughs, aes every man of common sense must, at 
the boast of Chartism being put down by the 
Reform Ministry, and “in the most effectual 
and felicitous manner.” Hisintimationsof popular 
grievances, old as the annals of the world, and 
now existing, rampant, ‘* deep-rooted, far-extend- 
ing,’ though wrapt up in fable, parable, and em- 
blem, are sufficiently intelligible; but the 
statement of these grievances, though sometimes 
hazy, is unfortunately much clearer than the 
character of the remedies; about which we are 
left much in the dark. Laissez-faire is pro- 
scribed as a doctrine of fools ;—but what are 
rulers to do? They are to make the people 
happy and contented ;—but how? 

We are not quite correct in describing Mr 
Carlyle as a Radical; he is, at best, on some 
points, scarce a half Radical, He seems to repu- 
diate self-government ; and he proposes none 
other, save what is conyeyed in those dark 
hints about the human demigods, who, in the 
coming golden age, are to direet all earthly af- 
fairs, and who even now mightedueate, plant col. 
onies, and direct theenergiesof the masses. Popu. 
lar election, representative government, he ap- 
pears to consider comparatively worthless, as re- 
medies for the social and moral ills that afflict the 
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country : in short, we do not at ai] times quite un- 
derstand Mr Carlyle, and we are far from being 
satisfied that he perfectly understands himself. 
So, when he mutters like an oracle, and gesticu- 


lates like a conjuror, drawing his airy or earthy | 
circles, and waving his magical wand, we just | 


wink, and let it pass. But there are better things 
in his revelations ; subtle truths, and qnaint de- 
vices to give them poignancy ; and by these we 
are attracted. 

Justly, for example, doves he regard the most 
virulent of the varied forms which popular 
discontent is assuming, as symptoms merely 
of the festering distemper gnaving at the 
core of the body politic; as boils breaking out 
on the surface, which indicate the vitiated state 
of the humours ; “ ways of announcing that the 
disease continues there, and that it would fain 
not continue there.” He remarks— 


Delirious Chartism will not have raged entirely to no | 


purpose, as indeed no earthly thing does so, if it have 
forced all thinking men of the community to think of 
this vital matter, too apt to be overlooked otherwise. Is 
the condition of the English working people wrong; so 
Wrong that rational working men cannot, will not, aid 
even should not rest quict under it # A most grave case, 
complex beyond all others in the world 5 a case wherein 
Bowany Bay, constabulary rural police, and such like, 
will avail but little. 

According to Mr Carlyle, when he speaks the 
plainest,—as a thoughtful wise man, and not as 
an utterer of dark sayings,—the wisdom of the 
British Parliament directs itself to every question 
save that mighty one, more pressing than all the 
rest put together— ‘The Condition-.of-Lagland 
question.” 

We have heard it asked, (he says,) why Parliament 
throws no light on this question of the Working Classe a 
and the condition or disposition they are in. Truly, toa re- 
moteobserverot Parliamentary procedure, 
ing, especiallyin late Retormed times, toe 
question occupies in the debates of the nation. Can any 


If SeC IS SUrpris. 


e whatspace this 


other Lusiness whatsoever be so pressing on legislators ¢ 
A Reformed Parliament, one would think, should inquire 
into popular discontents, /efore they get the len 
pikes and torches! . é The condition of the 
of the people In a country, 1s the condition of the coun. 
try itself; this you would say is @ truism in all times; 
au truism rather pressing to get recognised as a truth 
now, and be acted upon in these times. Yet read Han. 
sard’s Delates, or the morning papers—-if you has 
thing to do! The old grand , Whether A is to 
be in office or Bs with the 
‘ions growing out of that, courting paracrep! 
fiages fur a blessed solution of that: 


eth of 


‘re it be aly 


lle 
juestion 
innumerable subsiciary quce. 
5 ahd suf. 


Canada question 


, 


frish Appropriation question, West India question, 
Queen's Hed-chamber question; Game Laws, Usurv 
Laws; African Blacks, Hill Cools, Sai thtield ec ctrle, 


and Dog-carts—all manner ot and subjects, 
except simply this, the alpha and omega of all! Surely 
hououtabl'e members ought to speak of the Coudition-of- 
Kigland question too. Radical members, above all; 
friends of the pr ople 3 chosen with etfort by the peoy ley 
tu interpret and articulate the dumb deep want of the 
people! To @ remote observer they seem oblivious of 
their duty, 

Mr Carlyle proceeds— 

Why are the working classes discontented ; what is 
their condition ; econouw.ical, moral in their houses and 
their hearts, as it is im reality, and as they figure it 
to theaselves to be; what du they compliin of ; what 
ought they, and ought they not to complain of? These 


questions 


are measureable questions; on some of these any common | 
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mortal, did he but turn his eycs to them, might throw 
sume light. 

We have already regretted that Mr Carlyle 
should imagine that the truths which, as a High 
Priest, he reveals, are so overpoweringly dazzling 
that they cannot be presented to vulgar visual 
organs without the accompaniment of his Ger- 


man smoked glasses. These instruments, in 


mere matters of taste, may give factitious gor- 


yeousness of colouring, intricacy and even grand. 
eur of form; breadth, and the hazy vagueness 
which borders on the sublime: but, in affairs 
of profound interest, as in matters of business 
and detail, and especially inthe developement of 
those systems by which the world is to be regen. 
erated, they sadly impede that quick, clear, 
apprehensive vision which ought to distinguish 


| philosophers and legislators who aspire to in. 
} j 


struct their felluw-men. In the meantime, we 
take the essay Chartism, or the Signs of the 
Times, as they are expounded by Mr Carlyle, as 
we find it; recondite, subtle, and, inthe pure 
sense of our ancestors, witty, though not aly ays 
very intelligible or practical. There is a 
chance that a good many hand-loom weavers 


/may understand these dark utterances, or fancy 


they do: but ifmany members of Parliament pre- 
tend to doso, our charity will not stretch so far as 
to cover their ignorance with its mantle. 

Mr Carlyle has no faith in statistics. He is 
right, if he only means the reports of Parlia- 
mentary Commissions ; yet Statistics are as sure 
as figures, which, aain, may be made to prove 
anything, though never that two and two are 
less or more than four, Mr Carlyle means 
that he has no faith in those fallacious statisti. 
cal reports of national prosperity, and of the 
peoplo’s well-being, which are, fromtime to time, 
promulgated by Whig or by ‘Tory governments, 
in order that persons of substance, with bowels, 
may eat their beef and drink their wine in 
security and comfort, untroubled by the fear er 
grief of thinking that their neighbours have 
neither bread nor beer; or by the fear thet 
working men, industrious, skilful men, who have 
none of these good things of their own, may 
think of (Chartist-wise) appropriating a portion 
of those of their neighbours, and affirming that 
they have good right to it. This has hitherto 
been one great use Of statistics. It is failing: 
but statistics remain an exact and potent science, 
not to be despised by the philosophic statesman. 

Mr Carlyle likes the harsh, ill-considered New 
Poor-Lioe Bill as iil as he does soothing and de 
Parliamentary statistics, He is right 
Ifad it been possible to give society 
a tuir new start, wise men might have repudiated 
a Poor Law in any shape. As it was, a better 
und more gradual measure might have been de 
vised, and a fairer field chosen, in which tou make 
trial of it. It was barely possible to set in opé 


lusiv e 


agaln, 


ration a worse-timed scheme, independently of 
its inherent defects. 

We are frequently taunted with being blind 
idvlaters of Lord Brougham ; assimilating, in 
this particular instance, to Mr Carlyle’s here 
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ow worshippers. When any one can point out to us | become impotent, had it even the will to do good, They 
yublic character more worthy of trust and | have called long to us, ¢ We are essence yrange Suter 
yle a] Tee os eke teense Gak hiahest ye not support us 2’ We have supported them; borne 
igh honour, we SA a, Si aeaee | _ them forward indignantly on our shoulders, time after 
ing homage his shrine : but, in the meantime, | time, fall after fall, when they had been hurled out into 
al among the blemishes of our heroic man, there the street, and lay prostrate, helpless, like dead luggage. 
: was, a8 we ventured £0 think, his hasty approval | 12 s.he fact ofa Reform Ministry, tt the mame of 
Mi ’ » ° me > en? > ° . ’ ; 
in of the New Poor ana ; warmly page * "7 ferred, pervades the public wind; the public mind says at 
Or- the way, by those who now the most pertin- last, Why all this struggle for the name of a Reform 
a ‘jously misrepresent and calumniate’ him. Ministry 7 Let the Tories be Ministry if they will; let, 
_ «Time enough to hollo when you are out of the | at least, some living reality be Ministry!” . . Men 
"4 wood.’ was our remark when Lord Brougham, | “ho rebel, and urge the lower classes to rebel, ought to 
alts ng coe + exultation, boasted of the incal. have other than formulas to go upon, Men who discern, 
1e83 with pene dada c aang " ? ; in the misery of the toiling complaining millious, not 
t of culable blessing which this harsh measure Was | misery, but only a raw material which can be wrought 
" e speedily to confer upon the labouring classes. | upon, and traded in, for one’s own poor hidebound 
ey This was six years since. Health and purifica- | theories and ezoisms; to whom millions of living fel- 
reas tion may yet come from this harsh cure of an low-creatures, with aenting hearts in their bosoms, beat 
uish 4) ‘mo . a » foretecte has ing, suffering, hoping, are * Masses mere ** explosive 
in. acknowledged distemper ’ b at the igi ares 7 masses tor blowing down Bastilles with,”’ for voting at 
we been irritating and bitter, without being at all hustings for ws: such men are of the questionable species! 
sanative. Of the New Poor Law, Mr Carlyle is |. ~~. Obedience, little as many may consider that side 
on hopeful ; and yet he appears to think worse of | Of the matter, is the primary duty of man, No man but 
hee it than we did at its worst, and when the Bishop - — EA: BER: i ee ae obligation, te 
pure » kj etal de RE en : obey. Parents, teachers, superiors, leaders, these ail 
ways ot Exeter displayed deeper ’ —— v1 a creatures recognise as deserving obedience. Recoguised or 
“. feelings, and the actual condition of the people, not recognised, a man /ias his superiors, a regular hierarchy 
7 than the most Liberal statesmen who took the | above him; extending up, eegree above degree, to Lea. 
Aare other side. We have not forgotten that the New ven itself and God the Maker, who mace his world not 
ancy Poor Law was, to the full as sane a Wore se © for anarehy but for rule and vider! It is nota light 
pre- rer Be sid gies ae matter When the just man Can recoguise, in the powers 
wa WN hip measure, as strenuously supported by the | set over him, no longer anything that is divine; when 
wath g Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel as by | resistance against such becomes a deeper law of order than 
fej Lord Brougham* and Earl Grey. Mr Carlyle obedience to then 3 when the just man sees himself in 
“eit hopes that the New Poor Law may be prelimin- one tragien a ee ee heewiagerh lt e 
irlia- . - ot y nee Without due and most due cause, is the ugliest of words ; 
cute ary to some great change ; when the benevolent | the first rehel was Sitan, 
agit and emightened rich will take charge of the But how, in these circumstances, shall we blame the 
atte ignorant and misled poor. We indulze the | unvoting disappointed millions that they turn away with 
iter hizher hope that it may be the means of making | ho'Ter from this name of a Reform Ministry, name of a 
leans 7 a EE a ena SE hale ene al taaelves Par liamentary Radicalism, and demand a fact and reality 
tisti- hed Sma wre hangs ve ¢ 5 ; é ; : thereot 2) That they too, having sill faith in what so 
othe ape OF BARRING the causes of extreme pov ers) many had faithjin, still count “ Extension of the Suffrage” 
4s altogether, Until these classes do so, they will | the one thing needtul; and say, in such manner as they 
sii assuredly never be properly cared for. can, let the suffrage be still extended, hen all will be 
nem To shew that Mr Carlyle is in the black cata- | “*!! It is the ancient British faith ; promulgated in 
wels, a aa Mae : - ae la ai these ages by prophets and evangelists ; preached forth 
ie in 5 y-teadicals, we cite the fyllowins | trom barreleheads by all manner of mev, He who is 
vas ‘oF passage :-— free aud blessed, has his tweuty thousandth part of a 
e How Parliamentary Radicalism has fulilled this mis. master of tougue-fence in national palaver ; whosvever is 
have 4 son, intrusted tu its management these eight years now, not blessed but unhappy, the ailment of him is that he 
that j isknown to allinen. The expectant millions have sat | has it not. QOught he not to have it then ? By the law 
» have q at a feast of the Barmecide; been bidden fill themselves | of God and of men, yea; —and will have tt withal! 
may 4 With the imagination of meat. What thing has Radical. | Chartism, with its © five points,” borne aloft ou pikes 
ortion & ism votained for them; what other than shadows of | heads and torchlight meetings, is there, Coartisn is 
pe things has it so much as asked for them 2 Cheap Juse one of the most natural phenomena in England. Not 
. that E tee, Justice to Ireland, Irish Appropriation Clause, Rate- that Chartism now exists should provoke wonder; but 
therto x paying Clause, Poor Rate, Church R ite, Household Suf- | that the invited hungry people should have sat eight years 
ilipg: be frage, Ballot Question * open” or shut: not things but | at suc h table of the Baruwecide, patiently expecting sumes 
sence, a thaduws of things: Benthaimnee formulas ; barren as the | What from the name of a Reform Ministry, and not tll 
sman. “ a plgpe ; An Witra-Radical, not seemingly ot the Ben. | after eight years have grown hopeless ; this is the respect. 
; tamer species, is forced to exclaim:—* ‘The people are | able side o! the miracle. . . . . ° 
i New at last wearied. They say, Why should we be ruined in That this Poor-Law Amendment Act, meanwhile, 
nd de- Our shops, thrown out of our farms, voting for these | should be, as we sometimes hear it named, the “ chief 
right men? Ministerial majorities decline; this Ministry has | glory” ot a Reform Cabinet, betukens, one would imae 
ciety & ™ Re | - gine, rather @ scarcity of glory there. To say to the 
diated ie m e have heard one of the idolaters of Lord Brougham | poor, Ye shall eat the bread of affliction, and drink the 
Sroach the strange hypothesis, that in supporting the rash, | water of affliction, and be very miserab'e while here, re- 
better not stringent and tyrannical Poor Law, his Lordship | quired not so much a stretch of heroic faculty in any 
en de mut have had an after-thought, a concealed purpose, of | sense, as due toughness of bowels If paupers are made 
» make poy lt the people; pricking them turward, by famine | miserable, paupers will needs decline im wultitude. [et is 
in opé- fair nia be right themselves, and settle society ona | a secret known to all rat-cate hers: atop up the granary 
] of Puc vuld Broagham otherwise have supported | crevices, afflict with continual mewiny, aiarm, and going- 
ably uch a measure, with the Corn Laws in existence ;amost | off of traps, your“ chargeable labourers’ disappear, and 
Uiedual pressure of taxation; and all the restrictions on | cease from the establishment. A still briefer methed is 
, blind Méustry in full force? Had Lord Broughaus seen the | that of arsenic; perhaps even a milder, where otherwise 
ng, in aa in le light, we are sure he would not; yet we permissible, Rats and paupers can be abolished; the 
. here part wis doubt our friend's inference deduced from the | human faculty was from of old adequate to grind them 
ch Lord Brougham actually took, down, 6 owly or at once, and needed we ghost or Reform 
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Ministry to teach it, Furthermore, when one hecrs of 
* all the labour of the country being absorbed into em- 


ployment” by this new system of affliction, when jabour | 


complaining of want can find no audience, one cannot but 
pause. That misery and unempoyed labour should 
disappear” in that case is naturel enough; shonld go 
out of sight.— but out of existence? What we do know 
is that ** the rates are diminished,” as they cannot well 
help being; that no statistic tables, as yet, report much 
increase of deaths by starvation: this we do know, and 
not very conclusively anything more than thi If this 
be absorption of all the labour of the country, then all 
the iabour of the conntry is absorbed. 

To believe, practically, that the poor and luckless are 
here only asa nuisance to be abraded and abated, and 
in some permissible manner made away with, and swept 
out of sight, is not an amiable faith, hat the arrange. 
ments of good and ill success in this perplexed scramble 
of a world, which a blind goddess was always thought 
to preside over, are, in fact, the work of a seeing goddess 
or god, and require only not to be ineddied with: What 
stretch of herore faculty or inspiration of genius was 
needed to teach one that? To button your pockets and 
stand still, is no complex recipe. Lerissez-fui e. luivsez- 
passer! Whatever goes on, ought it not to goons * the 
widow picking nettles for her children’s dinner, and the 
perfumed seigneur delicately lounging in the fil-au- 
Beeut, who has an alchemy whereby he will extract from 
her the third nettle, and name it rent and law? What 
is written and enacted, has it not black-on-white to 
shew for itselt ? 

Mr Carlyle passes a sound judgment on the 
Trish Question. 

The time has come when the Irish populition must 
either be improved a little, or else exterminated.  Plau- 


tible management, adapted to this hollow outery or to 


that, will no longer do ; it must be management, grounded 
on sincerity and fact, to which the truth of things wall 
respond—by an actual beginning of improvement to these 
wretched brother-men. In a state of perennial ultra. 
Savage famine, in the midst of civilisation, they can- 
not continue, For that the Saxon British will ever 
submit to sink along with them to such astute, we as- 
suine as impossible. 

Such passages as the following are the glory 
of the Essay :— 

CONDITION OF THE LABOURING PEOPLE. 

That the condition of the lower multitude of English 
Jabourers approximates more and more to that ot the 
Irish competing with them in all markets; that what- 
soever labour, to which mere strength with little skill 
will suffice, is to be done, will be done, not at the English 
price, but at an approximation to the Irish price: ata 
price superior as yet to the Irish, that is, superior to 
scaicity of third-rate potatoes for thirty weeks yearly; 
superior, yet hourly, with the arrival of every new steam. 
boat, sinking nearer to an equatity with that: half a 
million hand-loom weavers, working fifteen hours a-day, 
in perpetual inability to procure thereby enough of the 
coarsest food ; English farm-labourers at nine shillings 
and at seven shillings aeweek; Scotch farm-labourers 
who, ** in districts the half of whose husbandry is that 
of cows, taste no milk, can procure no milk :"’ all these 
things are credible tous; several of them are known to 
us by the best evidence, by eye-sight. With all this it is 
consistent that the wages of * skilled labour,” as it is 
called, should in many cases be higher than they ever 
Were: the giant steam-engine in a giant English nation 
will here create violent demand fer labour, and will 
there annihilate demand. But, alas! the great portion 
of labour is not skilled; the wiilions ure and must be 
skilless, where strength alone is wanted; ploughers, 
delivers, borers; hewers of wood and drawers of water; 
wenials of the steam-engine, only the chi f menials and 
immediate bodg-servants of which reguire skill. English 
commerce stretches its fibres over the whole earth; sen- 
sitive literally, may, quivering in convulsion, to the 
farthest influences of the earth. The huge demon of 
Mechanism smokes and thunders, panting at his great 
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task, in all sections of English land ; changing his shape 
like a very Proteus; and imfallibly at every change of 
shape, overseifing whole multitudes of workmen, and as 
if with the waving of his shadow from afar, hurling 
them asunder, this way and that, in their crowded march 
and course of work or traffic; so that the wisest ne 
lonecer knows his whereabout, With an Ireland pour. 
ing daily in on us, in these circumstances; deluging ug 
down to its own waste coufusion, outward and inward; 
it seems a crnel mockery to tell poor drudges that ¢heir 
condition is improving. 

New Poor Law! Laissez-faire, laissez-passer! 'Vhe 
master of horses, when the summer labour is done, has 
to feed hig horses through the winter. If he said to 
his horses—** Quadrupeds, I have no longer work for 
you: but work exists abundantly over the world: are 
you ignorant (or must I read you Political-Economy Lec. 
tures) thatthesteam-engine always, in the long-run, creates 
additional work ¥ Railways are forming in one quarter 
of the earth, canals in another, much Cartage is wanted; 
somewhere in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, dow tit 
not, ye will find cartage : go and seek cartage, and good 
go with you!” They, with protrusive upper lip, snort 
dubious; signifying that Europe, Asia, Africa, and Ame. 
rca, lie somewhat out of their beat; that what Cartage 
miy be wanted there is pot teo well known to them, 
They can find nocartage, ‘They gallop distracted along 
highways, all fenced in to the right and to the lett; 
finally, under pains of hunger, they take to leaping 
fences; eating foreign property, and—we kuow the rest, 
Ah, it isnot a joyful muth, it is sadder than tears, the 
laugh Humanity is forced to, at Luissez-faire applied to 
poor peasants, in @ woild lke our Europe of the year 
1859! 

It is not possible to approve too highly of the 
spirit which dictates this; yet it appears to us 
that there is considerable fallacy in Mr Carlyle's 
interpretation of the principle of Laissez-fuire 
It is not one upon which legislaters or govern. 
ments haveever honestlyacted, else weshould have 
had, for example, no Corn Laws, no food im- 
posts, for the benefit of the landed class; no 
unequal taxation ; no restrictions on commerce, 
Yhe principle of oligarchical governments, instead 
of being Laissez-fuire, may be more truly described 
as the disposition to intermeddle wherever mis- 
chief was to beduneandadvantage obtained four the 
ruling class, and Luaissez-fuire where there 
wasa probability of benefit to the people from in- 
terposition, 

Mr Carlyle is not blind to the faults of the 
working classes. The dark facts expused on 
the trial of the Glasgow weavers, last year, for 
unlawful combination, afford a text on which the 
Scotch La Mennais thus comments:— 


Not loyal loving obedience to those placed over them, 
but a far other temper must animate these men! It # 
frightful enough. Such temper must be wide-spread 
virulent among the many, when, even in its worst acme, 
it ean take such a form ina few. But indeed decay of 
loyalty in all senses, disobedience, decay of religious 
taith, has long been noticeable and lamentable in this 
largest class, as in other smaller ones, Revolt, sullen re 
vengeful humour of revolt against the upper classes, 4 
creasing respect four what their temporal superiors cour 
mand, decreasing faith tor what their spiritual superiors 
teach, is more and more the universal spirit of the lowe? 
classes, Such spirit may be blamed, may be vindicated; 
but all men must recognise it as extant there: all mf 
know that it is mournful, that unless altered it will be 
fatal. Of lower clisses so related to upper, happy nations 
are not made! To whatever other griefs the lower clase 
labour under, this bitterest and sorest griei now supesem™ 
itself: the unendurable conviction that they are unfaim, 
dealt with, that their lot in this world is not f 
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right, not even on neceesity and might, is neither what 
it should be, nor what it shall be. 

Or why do we ask of Chartism, Glasgow trades-unions, 
and such like ? Has not broad Europe heard the ques- 
tion put, and answered, on the great ecale 3 has not a 
French Revolution been? Since the year 1789, there is 
now half a century complete; and a French Revolution 
pot yet complete! Whosoever will look at that enor. 
mous phenomenon may find many meanings in it, but 
this meaning as the ground of all: that it was a revolt 
of the oppressed lower clisses against the oppressing or 
neglecting upper classes: not a French revolt only ; no, 
a Kuropean one; full of stern monition to all countries 
of Europe, These Chartisms, Radicalisms, Reform Bill, 
Tithe Bill, and intinite other discrepancy, and acrid ar- 
gument aud jargon that there is yet to be, are our 
French Revolution: God grant that we, with our better 


methods, may be able to transact it by argument alone ! 


A little more Tory- Radicalism, and one pas- 
cage to shew that our oracle is not a theoretic 
Tory, though he sometimes looks very like one, 
and we have done with this remarkable treatise ; 
and, first, of Established Churches. 


For a Priesthood, whatsoever its titles, possessions, 
professions, there is but one question : Does it teach and 
spiritually guide this people, yea or no? If yea, then is 
all well. But if no, then let it strive earnestly to alter; 
for as yet there is nothing well! Nothing, we say: and 
inderd is not this that we call spiritual guidance properly 
the soul of the whole, the life and eyesight of the whole ? 
The world asks of its Church in these times, more pas 
sionately than of any other Institution any question, 
“Const thou teach us or not.” A Priesthood in France, 
when the world asked, ‘* What canst thou do for us?" 
answered ouly, aloud and ever louder, *f Are we not of 
God? Invested with all power 7°—till at length France 
cut short this controveisy too, in what frightful way we 
To all men who believed in the Church, to all 
wen who believed in God and the soul of man, there was 
uo jssue of the French Revolution half so serrowtul as 
that. France cast out its benighted blind Priesthood into 
destruction ; yet with what a lussto France also! . , 
Does the British reader, s:fe in the assurance that ** Eng. 
land js not France,” call all this unpleasant doctrine of 
ouls idealogy, pertectibility, and a vacant dream ¥ Does 
tue british reader, resting on the taith that what has 
been these two generations was from the beginning, and 
will be to the end, assert to himaelf that things are al- 
Teavy as they Cin be, as they must be; that,on the wiole, 
bo Upper Clisses did ever * govern’? the Lower, in this 
Believe it not, O British reader ! 
Man is mon everywhere; dislikes to have 
trecies” and ghosts of defunct bodies” foisted on him, 
in Fngland even as in France. How much the Upper 
Classes d.d actually, in any the most perfect Fendal tine, 
feturu to the Under, by way of recompense, in govern. 
Ment, guidance, protection, we will not undertake to 
pee''y here. In Chanity-Balls, Soup-Kitchens, in Quar- 
tereSessions, Prison-Discipline and Tread-mills, we can 
Weil believe the old Feudal Aristocracy not to have sur- 
paserd the new, Yet we do say, that the old Aristocrocy 
Wete the governors of tie Lower Classes, the guides of the 
Lower Classes; and even, at bottom, that they existed as 
an Ariswoctacy, because they were found adequate for that. 
Now by Charity-Balis and Soup-Kitchens; not so; tar 
otherwise | But it was their happiness that, in strug. 
bing for their own objects, they Aad to govern the 
ower Classes, even in this sense of governing. For, 
is ene word, Cash Payment had not then grown to be 
‘be universal sole nexus of wan to man. 

P In plain terms, Mr Carlyle considers that the 
— times were better than those in which we 
ve, for both the rich and the poor. This is an 
*pinion which, if not agreeable to reason, is cap- 
ce to the imagination. Ina chapter headed, 
‘Vol Laissez-fuire,” Mr Carlyle proposes his 


kt ow, 


tense of governing 2 


* sensible 
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sent times and circumstances, should set about 
governing the Under Class ;” and qnaintly and 
pointedly he describes that strife of factions which 
we have hitherto been contented to call govern- 
ments, ‘‘ when hungry Greek meets hungry Greek 
on the floor of St Stephen’s;” and at once setiles 

that this fashion of government will no longer 
| serve. 

The toiling millions of England ask of their English 
Parliame.t, foremost of all, Canst thou govern ua or not? 
Parliament with its privileges is strong; but Necessity 
and the Laws of Nature are stronger than it. If Parlia- 

| ment cannot do this thing, Parliament, we prophesy, will 
_ do some other thingand things which, in the strangest 
| and not the happiest way, will forward its being done 
| not much to the advantage of Parliament probably! 
Done, one way or other, the thing must be. In these 
complicated times, with Cash Payment as the sole nexus 
between man and man, the Toiling Classes of mankind 
declare, in their confused but most emphatic way, to the 
Untoiling, that they will he governed ; that they must 
under penalty of Chartisma, Thuggeries, Rick-burnings, 
and even blacker things than those. Vain also is it to 
think that the misery of one class, of the great universal 
under class, can be isulated, and kept apaitand peculiar, 
down in that class, 





This chapter is somewhat wordy and inconelu- 
sive; and, as we have said, though Mr Carlyle 
is clear that a great deal might be both done 
and undone, he never commits himself to details, 
It would have been something to have indicated 
one sufe preliminary step, were it but one; and 
we are left in doubt whether he does not con. 
sider even extension of the suffrage a wild illu- 
sion, from the manner in which it is alluded to 
in an extract given above, In education, about 
which he quibbles, he appears to have some faith, 
and, like others, littl: present hope: but, on this 
head, as on others, when things to he 
grappled with, Mr Carlyle rather secks to evade 
handyrips and a throw, and quaintly gives us to 


coine 


perceive that much may be sail on both sides, 
We leave our intelligent readers to unriddle the 
following passage for themselves, acknowledging 
Ourselves somewhat at a loss :— 


We can conceive, in fine, such is the vigour of our ima- 
gination, that there might be toundin Mogland, ata dead. 
lift, strength enough to performs this miusacie, and pro. 
duce it henceforth the teachiny of 
England to read! Harder things, we do know, have 
been performed by nations belore now, not abler looking 
than Eng'and. Ah me! if by seme beneficent chance, 
there should be an official man found in England whe 
could and would, with deliberate courage, after ripe 
counsel, with candid insight, with patience, practical 
sense knowing realities to be real, knowing clamours to 
be clamo:ous and to seem real, propose this thing, and 
the innumerable things springing from it: wo to any 
Churchiem or any Dissenteriem that cast itself athwarc 
the path of that man! Avaunt, ye gainsayers! is dark. 


as a miuracie done; 








remed} 
twedies, or how “ an Aristocracy, in these pre- 


ness and ignorance of the alphabet necessary for you ? 
Reconcile yourselves to the alphabet, or depart else. 
whither! Would not ail that has genuineness in Eng. 
land gradually rally round such @ man; all that has 
strength in England ? 

Now, we are condemned to the sad belief that, 
if an angel from heaven “ proposed the thing,” 
he would be opposed fora longer period than we 
care to reckon. A practical scheme of educa- 
tion, which, if not the best, would be infinitely 
better than none, might be founded on the simple 
principle by which small communities co-operate 
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under the authority of an Act of Parliament, to 
clean, light, and watch their villages and towns, 


Take, for example, the Police Bill of Edinburgh, | j,b1y would not be grudged. 


- such a subject. 


and apply its provisions to popular education. 
Every householder who pays a £5 rent, and up- 
wards, is rated, and pays in proportion to his 
rent. Every householder, female as well as 
male, has a vote in annually electing the Police 
Commissioners of their Ward, and, through these, 
the business of watching, lighting, &c., &c., is 
smoothly and easily managed, as that of infant 
and elementary instruction might be, could those 
who long lay by, content to see the people perish- 
ing in ignorance, only be persuaded still to act 
upon the principle of Laissez-faire. But this, 
their selfish fears und the love of domination, 
for the sake of its advantages, will not permit. 
Emigration is another and the only other tan- 
gible remedy for existing evils that Mr Carlyle 
indicates in his own quaint manner; and he leaves 
off with a piece of characteristic anti- Malthusian- 
ism, and an account of the atrocious and absurd 
book he names J/arcus’ pamphlet, which we had, 


till now, fancied a joke, like Swift’s plan for | 
The mothers would consent, might be made to consent. 


keeping down the population by feeding the people 
ofErgland with the children of Ireland. After 
the severe castigation which Christopher North, 
Esq., bestowed unon Mr Loudon, the dictionary- 
maker, for his delicate warnings to working men, 
about the sin or folly of marrying and having 
children, or more than two, after they had gotten 
rich, we had fancied that no sane man would 
again have ventured on this slippery ground. Of 
Marcus, who is a real hard substance, not a 
grinning phantom, Mr Carlyle reports :— 

A shade more rational is that [plan] of those other bene- 
factors of the species, who counsel that in each parish, in 
some central locality, instead of the Parish Clergyman, 
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| there might be established some Parish Exterminator ; or 


} 
} 


say a Reservoir of Arsenic, kept up at thepublic expense, 
free to all parishioners ; for which Church the rates pro. 
Ah, it is bitter jesting on 
One’s heart is sick to look at the drea 

chaos, and valley of Jehosaphat, scattered with the limbs 
and souls of one’s fellow-men; and no divine voice, only 
croaking of hungry vultures, inarticulate bodeful ravens, 


_ horn-eyed parrots that do articulate, proclaiming, Ley 


these bones live. . . . «+ . This Marcus’ 
pamphlet was the book alluded to by Stephens the 
Preacher Chartist, in one of his harangues: it proves to 
be no fable that such a book existed; here it lies 
“ Printed by John Hill, Black-horse Court, Fleet Street, 
and now reprinted for the instruction of the labourer, by 
William Dugdale, Holywell Street, Strand,” the exaspe. 
rated Chartist editor who sells it you for threepence, 
We have read ** Marcus; but his sorrow is not divine. 
We hoped he would turn out to have been in sport; 
ah, no, it is grim earnest with him; grim as very death, 
Marcus is not a demon author at all: he is a benefactor 


| of the species in his own kind ; has looked intensely on 


the world’s woes, from a Benthamee Malthusian wateb- 
tower, under a Heaven dead as iron; and does now, 
with much longwindedness, in a drawling, snuffling, 


| circuitous, extremely dull, yet at bottom handfast and 


positive manner, recommend that all children of work. 
ing people, after the third, be disposed of by ‘ painless 
extinction.”” Charcoal-vapour and other methods exist, 


Three children might be left living; or, perhaps, for 
Marcus’ calculations are not yet perfect, two and a half, 
There might be ** beautiful cemeteries with colonnides 


and flower-plots,”” in which the patriot infanticide ma. 


trons might delight to take their evening walk of con. 
templation, and reflect what patriotesses they were, whet 
a cheerful flowery world it was, Such is the scheme of 
Marcus; this is what he, for his share, could devise to 
heal the world’s woes. 


Is it surprising that there should be Chartism, 


and Swinging, and every sort of destructive 


agent, tearing the society in pieces in which 
such topics can be gravely discussed, as the only 
remedies for those evils by which it is devoured? 


RICH AND POOR. 


BY R. M. MILNES, M.P. 


Wien God built ap the dome of blue, 
And portioned earth's prolific floor, 
The measure of his wisdom drew 
A line between the Rich and Poor; 
Ani till that vault of glory fall, 
Or beauteous earth be scarred with flame, 
Or saving love be all in ail, 
That tule of iife will rest the same, 


We know not why, we know not how, 

Mankind are tramed for weal or wo ;— 
But to th’ Eternal Law we bow; 

If such things are, they must be so, 
Yet, let no cloudy dreams destroy 

One truth outshining bright and clear; 
The Wealth isonly Hope and Joy, 

And Poverty but Pain and Fear. 


Behold our children as they play ! 

Biest creatures, fresh from Nature's hand; 
The peasant boy as great and gay 

As the young heir to gold and land. 


Their various toys of equal worth ; 
Their little needs of equal care ; 

And halls of marble, huts of earth, 
All homes alike endeared and fair. 


They know no better! would that we 

Could keep our knowledge safe from worse ; 
So power should find and leave us free ; 

So pride be but the owner's curse ; 
So, without marking which was which, 

Our hearts would tell, by instinct sure, 
What paupers are th’ ambitious Rich ! 

How wealthy the contented Poor ! 


Grant us, O God! but health and heart, 
And strength to keep desire at bay, 
And ours must be the better part, 
Whatever elee besets our way. 
Each day may bring sufficient ill; 
But we can meet and fight it through, 
If Hope sustains the hand of Will, 
And Conscience is our captain too. 
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VIOLET HAMILTON; or, THE TALENTED FAMILY. 


(Continued from our January Number.) 


CHAPTER IT, 

« KNOWLEDGE Is powen,” said the philosopher ; 
and that knowledge of the world, of Life, and of 
«the Town,” is power to gull the town hand- 
somely, at least for atime, if not finally to lead it 
by the nose, thought Professor Cripps. This sort 
of knowledge, with its many subordinate requi- 
sites and appliances, Was already in the possessiun 
of the principal branch of the talented Cripps 
family; andthey had fairly taken post inthat arena 
where those faculties are most successfully cul- 
tivated, and displayed to the best advantage. 

« Right, right, Sir George ; London, after all, 
is the great magnet, the grand mart for talent. 
Sir, I have lost twenty years of my life! Thus 
spoxe “ Professor Cryppes, Mus. Dor. Now —, 
Regent's Park,” so designated on his handsome 
cards of address, as he looked round the elegant 
saloon of his new dwelling, and almost fancied 
that his life, for the Jast month, had beena fairy 
tale. But there are no effects without adequate 
causes, save, perhaps, in novels; so we shall 
glance back for an instant upon those which had 
produced this sudden and brilliant transforma- 
tion ; not that all was yet gold that glittered in 
the establishment of Professor Cryppes. 

Let us first, however, bestow a word upon talent- 
ed families in general, There are persons so ill- 
natured as sometimes toterm them adventurers, 
swindlers, and whatnot. Weare, we trust, more 
jast and discriminating, Though it be not, at all 
times, easy to trace the exact line which divides 
classes thatare so apt to converge into each other, 
from having no original fixed position in society, 
success, we should say, is the general distinction 
of a talented fumily or individual, as opposed to 
the adrenturers; who, withoutthe presence of that 
essential element to British respectability, may 
remain, though gifted with the higher quality of 
genius, adventurers or swindlers to the last hour 
oftheircareer, Talented families are found, in 
every luxurious society, the instruments of its 
amusements and pleasures: but the mixed go- 
Vernment and free institutions of this happy 
country, which throw open the path to wealth 
and to the highest distinction, to every man pos- 
sessed of ability, perseverance, and honourable 
ambition, are alleged to be peculiarly favour- 
able to the developement of talent. And it does 
happen that a scheming, supple, servile lawyer, 
of obscure birth, may, once in a half century or 
0, creep very high; or the tutor or chaplain of 
an influential patrician house be somewhat oftener 
beheld transformed into a bishop ; though one 
never hears of a General being found in the 
ranks, or an Admiral before the mast. ‘l'alented 
families, in their first generation at least, are 
rarely met in the regular or learned profes. 
mons. The education of their members is usually 
accidental and immethodica! ; andtheirhighestline 
of enterprise is generally confined to the arts, and 





the lower walks of literature. They are painters, 
players, sculptors, adepts in new petty inven. 
tions of the decorative kind, quack-doctors, 
ushers, itinerant-lecturers on elocution, den. 
tists; manufacturers of shoe-blacking, patent 
cofee-powders, and soda-water. They are, in 
short, to be found in al! the fluctuating grades of 
middle-class society, though more generally among 
its lonse-fish and raffish members. It is not less 
true that, in Palented Families, are found many of 
those individuals who form the grace and orna. 


ment if not the strength of society. The Sheri- 


dans, the Burneys, the Kembles, and, in their 
own walk, the Porters, for example, belonged to 
the better order of talented families. From such 


households have arisen individuals illustrious 


from genius and worth, and not a few charlatans, 
impudent pretenders, and worthless though suc- 
cessful political adventurers, 

London, as Professor Cryppes and Sir George 
Lees have declared in the eyes of our rea 
is the great mart of such families ; which, like 
other families, succeed best when numerous and 
united. As a general rule, they may be pro. 
nounced eminently successful, when, after strug- 
gling on through one generation, they fairly 


-emergeand take place inthenext, and whenall the 
daughters make good matches, and all the sons 


obtain lucrative posts. A nice moral sense, a 
scrupulous conscience, and a dignified self-re. 
xpect, would be serious obstacles to the success 


ofa Talented Family: but, on the other hand, 











recular conduct, so far as the observance of 
the decorums and appearances, and the most 
punctilivus attention to pecuniary engagements, 
are as indispensable to success as good ledyings 
and handsome dress, Such individuals as Sheri- 


dan or Wilkes, gifted with consummate ability, 


or insuperable effrontery and ready wit, might, 
in their own day, have got off from the tribunal 
of decorum by pleading the dispensing power of 
genius; but this plea would scarcely avail even 
those great geniuses in our moral age, and 
would at once be quashed if urged by inferior 


rogues. A woman, by surpassing beauty and ac- 


complishments, or aman, by fine address and great 
intellectual power, mvy succeed for a short time, 
in spite of recklessextravagance and irregularity 
of life; but Professor Cryppes was early aware, 
however uusteadily he might at times act upon his 
convictions, that, in Eogland, the foundations of 
solid prosperity are not so laid. It was, how. 
ever, equally his belief, that the enterprising 
spirit which ‘ bodes a robe of gold and wears it,’g 
when accompanied by knowledge of the world 
and a modest assurance, will generally realize its 
ownambitious expectations; where reflecting and 
strait-laced persons may regard them as alto. 
gether extravagant or preposterous. They 
look only to the ends, and the small means for 
accomplishing them, which they, burthened with 
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conscience, have power to employ, without capa- 
city of taking into account all the resources of 
unrestrained talent. 

The nicety in such cases lies in hitting the de- 
licate medium, and seizing Time by the forelock ; 
of taking prompt advantage of that tide in the 
affairs of men, which our Mr and Mrs Cripps both 
fancied set strongly in for them on the even- 
ing of their Musical Soirée, and when, according- 
ly, they launched theiradventurous bark, without a 
moment's delay. There was no sleep for their 
eyes on that night; nor had our poor heroine, 
their young inmate, enjoyed four hours of re- 
pose, when she was abruptly roused by Miss 
Cripps, attired in travelling costume, and in the 
highest spirits, joyfully announcing the sudden 
journey, and entreating her to dress herself in 
all haste. Miss Cripps could imagine only one 
cause of dubiety or delay—the attention neces- 
sary to trunks and bandboxes. 

“How wildly you do stare, Mademoiselle ! 
quite an Ophelia,” cried the excited young lady. 
‘* Never mind about your dresses and things ; 
mamma and Susan will manage all that. Just 
dress in anything. Here is your black silk ; 
and throw your cloak over all. Do let me shake 
you up, Gabrielle. Here is Susan with a cup o. 
coffee for you. My mother and father have not 
been in bed at all. As soon as papa learned, after 
they went, that our gentlemen were booked for 
London for this morning, he got our places. 
Fancy the delightful chance of having such fel- 
low-travellers as Sir George and Mr Herbert.” 

** But why should I go-—to London—so ab- 
ruptly ;—why with these gentlemen?” said the 
bewildered yirl, folding back her hair under her 
nighteap, as if to clear her brains. 

* Gracious, Mademoiselle ! surely you are not 
awake yet; surely prad ry does net ro the length 
of not being able tu sit in the same staye-coach 
with gentlemen whom we know, andunder the pro- 
tection of Mr Cripps.” 

The heart of Miss Cripps was on this cast. 
Her father, as the must delicate means of carry- 
ing his own purpose, had said—‘“ If you can get 
my pupil ready in time, you shall both go to 
town with me, Maria; both, or neither.” 

“Do, dear Mademoiselle, getup; I assure you 





Mrs Cripps is not in the humour of listening to | 


whys and wherefores this morning ; and papa isso 
anxious that you should bave the immense ad- 
vantage of seeing the Pusta before she leaves 
England. Fancy, Gabiielle, how delightful! 
London ! Pray do make haste; that’s the coach 
horn, | am sure; and mamma scolding below, 
and papa swearing. The coach is to teke us up ; 
think how kind! Here, Susan, sleepy Susan, do 
Jace Mademviselle’s stays ;° and the half-mad 
Miss Cripps darted away, as Violet began, with 
trembling hands, and painful and cunfused 
thoughts, to dress herself. Her reason chided 
her alarm. She was under the protection of her 
master ; sooner or later she was aware the family 
were to remove to Londun; Mrs Somers Stocks 
had made no sign ; and, above all, the sorrows 
of another at this moment came in contrast with 
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her own lighter grief; for here was Sng 
breathing in despairing accents :— 

“QO Violet! how I wish that I were you 
going to London!” And, after a pause, spen; 
in stay-lacing, to recover breath and courage. 
she went on:—* Perhaps, dear Violet, you wy 
hear something of one of whom you must have 
heard, though I never could find courage to 
speak of—him. Quintin knows him well, ang 
also his haunts. I know how foolish I am: but 
I am indeed very wretched ; and not one of my 
own family, not even one, to pity me. Yo 
know how hard my mother is on some points; 
you know the unhappy affair which drove him 
away? For months now, long, long, dreary 
months—years of misery they seem—lI have not 
even heard his name whispered. You know alj 
that; but not how deeply, how tenderly, with 
all his faults” 

‘“Yes, dear Susan; if I can give you comfort, 
rely on me,” replied Violet, turning round and 
kissing the pale face of her friend, now interest. 
ing, nay, almost beautiful, from emotion, in spite of 
its natural homeliness of feature; and as Susan 
fervently returned the embrace, she hastily 
placed a letter in the bosom of Violet’s dress, 
which the latter had not heart to forbid. She 
had heard of the unfortunate and indiscreet 
atiachinent of Susan to a young man who had 
been a clerk in the banking-house of Mr Somers 
Stocks, and who had been dismissed fur some of 
those improprieties which commercial men cannét, 
ought not, to overlook ; and thrown, with all bis 
weaknesses about him, into the wilderness of 
London, Inthe hurry and tumult of her own 
feelings, Violet could still sympathize with the 
deeper unhappiness of her young friend ; though 
short time was alluwed for thought or word, 








when anew train of ideas was awakened in her 
taucy, as the lamps of the coach flashed, for an in 
stant, againstthe stately columns of the new bank, 
“What musthethink ofthis sudden journey—ofmy 
change of purpose; for sure he heard, last night, 
my application to Mis Stocks, when, like a fool, 
I ran away?” was the timidly a/mitted and 
rapidly discarded idea, as Sir George Lees and 
Miss Cripps exchanged salutations; and the for- 
mer, in answer to the young lady’s inquiry, re 





plied that “ Mr Charles Herbert was aloft.” 
When the travellers stopped for breakfast, 
Violet declined to alight. She “had breck- 
fasted ;"" and, at mid-day, the new M.P., ap. 
parently bored by the taciturnity of the Jacke 
daisical Prima Donna, and the flippancy of het 
companion, requested Herbert to exchange seals 
with him for a stage, that he might enjoy a cigat, 
and asight of the country. To the courteous 


| if somewhat over lively greeting of Mr Herbert, 


which jarred upon her feelings,the Prima Doané 
replied by asilent bow, pressed herself yet closer Up 
into her corner, and drew her cloak mure tightly 
around her. The sudden change of purpose 

the young lady, in whom he had felt a rather 
singular interest, had passed for a moment a 
pleasantly across the memory of Herbert: bul 
bowling along, at a spanking rate, through # 
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open country, in a clear bracing winter's morn- 
ing, it is probable that the insides had thought 


more about the outsides than the latter had lei- 


sare to reciprocate. 
«} am afraid you have had a chill drive, 


Mademois"—— Herbert's feelings checked him. 
He remembered Juliana Stock’s affecting history 
ot the nickname, and would not, could not, adopt 
the style of the Cripps family ; and one glance 
at the averted countenance, turned to the win- 
dow, as if gazing out into the country, completely 
recalled his feelings of the formernight. Juliana’s 
« Fair Lily” was drooping, bent by the storm, 
«“gurcharged with rain.’ The few more words 
which he addressed to Violet, were spoken in a 
voice which had softened involuntarily with the 
changed character of his feelings, ‘There is, per- 
haps, no expression of sympathy more touching 
ty delicate sensibility, than that which cannot be 
counterfeited, cannot deceive, the tones of the 
voiew, involuntarily attuning themselves to the 
tone of the heart that is spoken to, more by their 
musie than by any form of words. Violet half 
looked up ; but she did not yet reply. 

“ Mademoiselle Gabrielle is scarcely awake 
yet,” said her lively companion, as if to atone 
for Violet’s want of courtesy. ‘* Our journey 
was rather an impromptu, in which I delight. 
Mademoiselle so longs to hear Pasta; and | am 
wild to meet my brother ; and, to say truth, to 
be in London.” 

To Violet the painful thought would ever re- 
turn as they journeyed, ‘‘What must he think 
of me; and what does it signify what he thinks.” 
As they drew nearer the metropolis, deep, long- 
buried memories awoke in her heart. !t so 
chanced that the whole W party were now 
inside, as Mr and Miss Cripps had insisted upon 
The afar-c ff hum of 
Lendon, the low growling thunder of its mighty 
veice, and the sight of the lamps, together, pro- 
bably, with the rapidity with which wine, which 
must be paid for, had been swallowed by Mr 
Cripps, after dinner, had raised the spirits of the 
long-exiled man to an extravagant pitch. He 
talked incessantly, became boastful and hyper- 
bolical, and pointed out, at intervals, the rapid 
fuccersion of objects, with the authority of aman 
to the manner of town-life born. 

“What a philosopher you are, Miss Hamilton!” 
*hispered Charles Herbert, leaning over, towards 
the wrapped-up silent Prima Donna, who had 
declined to dine, as she had to breakfast, from very 
shame of shewing her tear-stained, wan face, and 
who, for many miles back, had not spoken one 
‘ord. “I had imagined it impossible for one so 
young to enter mighty London for the first time 
‘ithout some token of excitement.” 

“ But this is not the first time—oh no !—not 
the first !"__ 

x “i rest of the reply was lost in the inaudible 
oe voice, which silenced Mr Herbert's 
vation. Violet weil remembered that, when 
ath six and seven years of age, she had 
vith an her convent in France to London 
father, on their way to Scotland. She 
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remembered something of the river and the ships, 
and, especially, of a dismal chamber in the Tower, 
in which the two boy princes, the sons of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, were said to have been mur- 
dered. But her most vivid memory was, sleeping 
in acrib in her father’s chamber at the hotel, lest, 
as he said, she should be stolen; andofa kind 
Scottish woman, hired to be her attendant to 
These were a few, among the multi- 
plicity of broken images, which floated back 
upon the mind of the orphan girl, and shut out 
present scenes. That sense of utter loneliness 
and desolation ; that sinking and inanition of the 
affections of the heart, to which we give the name 
of low spirits ; was stealing over her. In all that 
* Mighty Heart,” throbbing tumultuously around, 
there was no memory or thought for her—no place 
for her image. It would have been a relief could 
she, at that moment, have recalled one human 
being. as existing in London, whom she had ever 
before beheld or spoken to. When Mr Charles 
Herbert placed her in the hackney coach, which 
was to convey the Crippses to the hotel selected, 
Violet felt as if she parted with a friend; al- 
most her last friend; yet they were not 
even acquainted. ‘This day their intercourse 
had been merely in dumb show; and when he 
returned to the coach door, saying, * You have 
dropped this letter, ma’am,”’—as he held out the 
epistle of Susan Cripps, which had fallen from 
Violet's dress, in getting from the mail-coach into 
the ether vehicle—from fear that Susan's secret 
might be detected, and a nameless feeling of 
shame and vexation, she blushed and faltered, 
and, eagerly grasping at the letter. forgot to re- 
turn thanks to its preserver. “ A billet.doux, 
ready prepared,’ said Maria Cripps, with a laugh, 

Prompt, active, and indefatigable person as 
was Mr Cripps, and much as lay before him to 
do, nothing could be accomplished that night, 
though much might be planned and discussed, 
He was still in unusual good humour and good 
spirits. Tea was ordered, and was immediately, 
followed by aslight supper and mulled wine, as 
“« Mademoiselle had fasted all day.” A hundred 
plans for pleasure and amusement were chalked 
out; visits to the theatres and concert-roums 
holding the first place. The season was just 
opening ; and London promised to be unusually 
fulland gay. It was the first year of a new Par- 
liament, and of a new and popular reign. Mr 
Cripps enjoined his pupil to sleep long, and re- 
cover her spirits and good looks before she faced 
London ; though they were to be quite incognito, 
save to a few particular friends, until Mr Cripps 
had got a house. A house, a good house, was 
his first object. ‘‘ Much, young ladies, very 
much depends on the sort of house and esta- 
blishment one launches with in London,” was 
his text. Violet strove to be editied by the 
sermon ; strove to be grateful and cheerful, and 
to school her reason to her fortunes. 

Fatigue and exhaustion seconded the kind 
injunctions of Mr Cripps; and his pupil slept 
profoundly, long after the complicated machinery 
of the Modern Babel was snorting and roaring 
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sround her. When she descended late to the 
drawing-room, which Mr Cripps had engaged, 
that gentleman had gone abroad. 
stood untouched ; Mise Cripps had not appeared ; 
and Mike Twig, with anextra polish on his shoes, 
and an extra brush on his blue livery, (both in 
honour of London,) stood at the door, in waiting. 
Violet thought of Susan's letter: Would Mike 
prove either an intelligent or a faithful emissary ? 
for, beyond the simple name, ‘ Mr Robert Mor- 


timer,’ Susan's letter bore no address ; the want | 


of that was no small part of Susan's atiliction. 


Violet's pride and delicacy revolted from tam- 
| tered. 


pering with the awkward booby, who amused her 
by his more awkward imitation of the airs of the 
alert and smartly-dressed waiters, whisking 
about the passages, or lounging in the outer 
lobbies. Mike placed a chair for her; poked 
the fire, in their style ; and pushed over the morn- 
ing papers, in which his master had been house- 
hunting. The imitation was hopeful: Mike was 
an improvable subject. 
CHAPTER IV, 

A house is, as Professor Cryppes had remarked, 
a most important affair to every man settling in 
London. In country towns, a family may give 
the respectability to a dwelling which, in London, 
they must borrow from it. There the man 
belongs rather to the house than the house to the 
man. But toan unknown professional man, or an 
artist, a dwelling is more than to any one else. 
A house is much, but a locality, be it street or 
square, row or terrace, is often more. The long 
estrangement of Mr Cripps from the metropolis, 
though he had made a run up occasionally, to 
refresh his musical tastes, had thrown him far 
behind the age in knowledge of eligible locali- 
ties. It was an anxious subject ; and, like the 
Irishman’s pig, Mr Cripps, on his mind's loco- 
motives, ‘ran up all manner of streets.” In his 
heyday of youth, some of the Picadilly streets 
were ‘‘tiptop;” such a place as Upper Baker 
Street, most respectable ; and Harley Street, if 
somewhat posse, still almost an aristocratic quar- 
ter; Grosvenor Street and Albemarle Street, 
were then more than unexceptionable ; and New 
Bond Street, for a professional man, had its eli- 
gibilities, A fashionable quarter was, at all 
events, indispensable; and, that gained, not 
to be too far out of the way of the Clubs, the 
State offices, and the Houses of Parliament, came 
next: but the great desideratum was, to unite a 
good style of house with some regard to economy. 
Even frugal Mrs Cripps herself had said—*‘ Now 
Cripps, don't be pennywise.” For the Professor 
was, in theory, a rigid economist ; as_he well 
knew that no man could long get on agreeably 
who did not manage, by hook or by crook, to make 
both ends meet on the 3lst of December ; and his 
only mistake was the capital one, of imagining that 
impossible results were to be brought about by 
that knowledge of the Town on which he piqued 
himself, together with Mrs Cripps’ management. 
Now, that a guinea (and, still more easily, a theu- 
sand of them) will, in London or anywhere 
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else, go farther under one system of ec 
than another, is undeniable; but we defy it ty 
do the fair business of two, or even of one ay 
a half :—Mr Cripps’ details were faultless, it gy 
the magnitude of his scale that was wrong, | 
He had taken a cabriolet on this mornj 
_and driven to several places, which, by the any. 
_diluvian notions of 1814, were perfectly unex. 





| when Mike Twig announced to Violet, as jy 
nearly swung the door off its hinges, 

** Maister Squintin Cripps, Marmozell ;” ang 
a phenomenon of the Yellow Glove School ep, 
Violet had previously seen some rather 


remarkable specimens of the genuine provincia 
dandy, and caricature engravings of rampant 





| May a monkey-man. 


of Violet. 


eS 








metropolitan samples: but the real and tang). 7 


ble Jack Quintin Cripps out-Heroded ail ber 
imaginary Herods. Every point about him- 
person, features, and equipments—appeare 
the very caricature of exaggerated low dandy. 
ism: his mother’s large nose—not Komas, 
but approaching the order—was enlarged ty 
absurdity ; an eyeglass, fixed permanently in his 
left eye, could not conceal acomical, rather thas 
disagreeable, obliquity of vision; and from th 
bristly jungle covering the most of his face, thos 
features looked fiercely forth, the whole crowned 
by the admired and studied disorder of a redup 
dant fell of coarse black hair. Violet could 
scarce take note of the accoutrements of , thi 
extraordinary personage, of the embroidered 
Satin cravat, the ditto waistcoat, the snip-tailed 
amber-coloured coat, the French bhootikins, int 
which midland-county feet were most merciless] 
Ssqueezed—and the badge of the order, the 
yellow (soiled) gloves—from very wonderment 
at the wearer, and the air with which, bys 
swinging bow, he threw himself forward, hat 
in hand, @ /a . But we must not mente 
the ultra-exquisite, whom Jack Cripps had the 
audacity to copy, as happily as a man-mooke 
“| have produced a se 
sation,” was Jack’s thought. ‘Such a figure fa 
Maria to rave so much about,” was the though! 
“Oh, enviable eyes of sisterly affec 
tion, what glamour lurks in ye!” 

Inthe meantime, Mike Twig, totally forge- 
ting his manners, with the door-handle in bis 
paw, gazed upon the transfiguration of Jack—- 
like Tam O'Shanter upon the madly hilarios 
dance of the witches— 


Glowered like ane bewitched, 
And thought his very een enriched, 


and at a loss where to fix his chief admiratiot 
It must probably have been on the mustachi® 
which, from that day, Mike began to cultivate 
on his own upper lip. " 
‘‘I presume I have the honour to see Malt. 
moiselle Gabrielle, the talented pupil of Prolt 
sor Crypp-es,” said the figurant, with anothé 
swinging bow. | 
‘If you address me, sir, I am called Mis 
Hamilton,” said Violet, with sudden 
She had risen without advancing. t 
“And I am, at your service, Ma'm’sellé, 

















ceptionable ; and was still absent, thus engaged 
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John Quintin Crypp-es. I must introduce myself, 
Ifind. The Governor is abroad, it seems ; and I 
suppose my sister, whose note I found at my 
chambers, when [ returned from the—the opera, 
this morning, has not appeared yet. Will you, 
Mister—what is your name? My father’s man, 
I suppose you are? Will you inform Miss 
Crypp-es that Mr Quintin Crypp-es is below ? 

«Punna ye know mae, then, Meister Squin- 
tin?” grinned Twig, “ Mikie Twig; but I 
as growed some, I reckon.” And Mike drew 
up his head like a plough-boy at his first drill, 
as if pleasantly conscious of the change for the 
better in person and demeanour, which had ren- 
dered Mr Squintin oblivious of an old friend. 

“ Sir!” enunciated the dandy, in a voice meant 
to change Mike Twig into stone, and which for 
the moment did freeze his smiling cheeks into 
the consistence of ill-set, muddy jellies, “ carry 
my message to Miss Crypp-es, fellow.” 

“A wulltell Miss Polly,” said Mike, doggedly, 
and rather slamming the dour,—that favourite 
organ, upon which an angry domestic plays off his 
wrathful fancies. 

“Where can Professor Crypp-es have picked 
up that animal ? His good-nature is ever lead- 
ing him into such scrapes.” No reply. 

“Chawming mawning this, Ma’m'selle!” And 
now Mr Quintin exhibited his paces and dress, 
to the admiration.of the young lady, by lounging 
about the room. ‘I understand that my friend, 
Mr Charles Werbert, and Sir George Lees, tra- 
yelled up with my father yesterday ?” 

Violet bowed slightly; scornfully thinking, 
“His friend! Mr Herbert never even spoke to 
him, I am sure.” 

“Hot work at the election, I understand. No 
doubt, the W——— Dons fancy they carried it ; 
not aware of the great guns bearing on them 
from the centre, the London Press, Mademoi- 
selle—thunder directed by—to speak more plain- 


ly——” 


“Quintin! dear Quintin!” exclaimed Miss 
Cripps, jumping into her brother’s arms with 
real joy. 

“One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.” The lovely face of Violet kindled into 
sweet smiles, as she beheld the affectionate greet- 
ing; and she turned next to the placable domes- 
tic, whose mouth, that potato and bacon-trap so 
abhorrent to Mrs Cripps, widened from ear to 
ear in sympathy. 

. Dear Quintin, I am so overjoyed to meet 
you in London! How charmingly you are 
dressed, and looking so handsome; don’t you 


think so, Gabrielle? But vou never saw my bro. | 


her before, Let me introduce you; Mademoi- 
telle, Papa's pupil, of whom you have heard so 
eat My eldest brother, Mr John Quintin, 
he eoiselle ‘—there now, do be friends !” and 
oc preracngtion ended in a giggling whisper, 
‘ch made Mr Quintin fix his eyes, as directly 
** apparently they could be fixed on any object, 
upon Violet, 
Qui We will be quite one family, by and by, 
4%; and you such an acquisition to us as a 
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beau ; for, at first, we shall have so much to see, 
you know. But you don't inquire for the poor 
souls in dull, stupid W . Thank my stars, 
we have cut it at last !” 

“ How are Suke, and Neddy, and the old lady, 
and little Emmy ?—does she grow upa beauty, 
the little creature ?” 

«Quite lovely, I assure you. Is not my sister 
Emily quite a beauty, Mademoiselle ?” 

‘« She is a very sweet, pretty girl, indeed,” re- 
plied Violet, glad to be able to say this much 
with a safe conscience; for the youngest Mise 
Cripps was certainly a pretty girl. Mr Quintin 
was protesting the delight it would give him to 
run about everywhere, to fashionable sights and 
places, with his two beautiful sisters, and their 
‘“ chawming” friend, when “ the Governor,” as 
he affected to call his father, returned from his 
early house-hunt, and, after a cordial greeting, 
breakfast was begun. As it proceeded, Mr Cripps 
made a furtive examination of his elder hope ; 
who was now in full career of second-hand metro. 
politan smali-talk, Whatever personal improve- 
ment was apparent the paternal heart of MrCripps 
acknowledged to the utmost: but, to his critical 
and experienced eye, many faults were visible in 
those very points on which Mr Quintin prided 
himself most,—dress, air, and language ; faults 
which might have been overlooked in a high- 
born, superlative coxcomb, but which would 
never pass in a Jack Cripps, who had his way to 
push by talents and address, and neither fortune 
nor connexion to bear him out. Mr Quintin was 
loud in speech; so loud in laughter as te hor. 
rify the nerves of the old Court-bred singing-bey 
of Windsor; dictatorial, and-affected. But his 
father was aware that Jack did not wholly want 
for the instinct or the tact necessary to the suc. 
cess of talent ; and his own experience was fully 
equal to giving both paternul hints and checks, 
Both were required. 

In the meantime, the conversation turned 
upon the search for houses, which, after break. 
fast, Mr Cripps proposed te resume with the 
ladies. 

‘‘ Hang it, Governor,” said Jack, with a touch 
of swagger which delighted his sister, ** you 
surely do not intend to plant yourself, and grow 
intu house-leeksand cabbayesin those dingy hules? 
W hereabouts is Harley Street ? Depend apon it, 
I know something of the town. ‘There is an 
order of persons who may live anywhere—your 
old-fashioned, high nobility— Duchesses of three 
tails, as my friend Barker ealls them: but. for 
persons of vur style, the Regent's Pawk, sir, or 
that vicinage, is the thing.” 

Mr Jack Quintin squeezed an egg-shell in 
confirmation of this decision ; and Miss Cripps 
exclaimed—* 0 yes, the Kegent’s Park ; 1 vote 
for it; Mrs Herbert lives there, and Sir George.” 
The elder Cripps was rather nettled by the dis. 
paragement cast by implication on his knowledge 
of “ the town” by his gifted son—and before his 
daughter and his pupil too. There might be some- 
thing in what Quintin alleged ; and it is certain 
that thecharacter or fair fame of a street, like that 
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of a woman, once whispered away, can never be 
restored, though those having an interest in the 
buildings and ground-rents cannot sue for da- 
mneges. But with all this momentary superjority 
of knowledge us to the localities calumniated, Mr 
Cripps felt that the young gentleman knew the 
town only on its surface ; and feared, moreover, 
that he had fallen among a horridly bad set of 
under-bred fashionables and literati. 

“ Have you forgotten how to speak English 
since you came to London, Jack,” said the 
futher. ‘* Say Park, if you please, sir, and leave 
under-bred persons to establish their claims to 
fine breeding by slang and superfine pronuncia- 
tion.” Mr Cripps himself spoke English with 
such perfect purity and nicety, and freedom from 
all peculiarity of accent, that, when he hed first 
setiled in W , it became a doubt, with the 
higher classes of that town, whether he was a 
bative Englishman or not; so much had early 
association with the * best society” simplified his 
speech, 

Mr Jack was, in his turn, offended at the open 
rebuke on a point where he was keenly suscep- 
tible ; but he affected to laugh while he repeated 
yi ~aerirek with a running fire of 7's like a Norman 
or Northumbrian ; and his father prudently re- 
served his opinion on Jack’s slang and strange 
“ set-out’ for a morning, for a private oppor. 
tunity. The only caution, or rather command, 
which he direetly and decidedly gave was, that 
Mr Jack should not venture to introduce any one 
of those five hundred learned friends of his who 
had each a play coming out at Drury Lane or 
Covent Garden, an article on the Turf to appear 
in the next Quarter/y, or a historical painting in 
progress, by private command of his Majesty, 
until his father or mother gave permission. 
Jack was sulky for a minute, not more, for the 
ladies were now equipped to go out. 

Though the senior Cripps was satisfied that he 
knew “ the town,” from its core to its cuticle, 
much better than his son, the industrious Jack, 





might, he thought, in his few well-employed | 


months, have learned something of its ever. 
changing garbs and usages, which had escaped his 
sire. He had daily perambulated every fashionable 


quarter, and freely ranged from the Opera- House, | 
on the one hand, to the lowest haunts where plea- | 
sure is sought and life seen, on the other. New | 


shops, fashionable tailors, popular eating-houses, 


clubs, and hells, &c., &c., were, at least exter- | 
nally, quite familiar to him ; and this ‘* Regent's | 
Jack knew of one very | 


Pawk" sounded well. 
elegant though small house, exquisitely furnished, 
and to be let on very moderate terms, 

“"Tis only a bachelor establishment,” said 


Jack ; ‘you would require to huddle ; but, it is | 


exquisitely appointed, and the reception rooms 


are splendid ; the coach-house and stables, first- | 
rate. No more knowing fellow in the city of | 


Westminster, than was the Honourable Frede- 
rick Shuffleton.” 


‘““And where has he shuffled to?” 
Miss Cripps. 


‘‘ Levanted, my dear, to Brussels, I believe, 


inquired 
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or somewhere at these German watering-place, 
where black-legs most do congregate, to seg ;; 
he can’t find a Hungarian, a Russian, or, haply 
an American pigeon. Plucked himself, he pluck, 
again.” 

«“ And his creditors let his house for 
Well, Jack, what is your wonderfully cheap_ 
supposing the place should suit my views ?” 

“Oh, not above some fifty or eighty guineas ,. 
month! The house is small; but a conservatory. 
capital place for a sly flirtation—capital coach. 
house and airystables forfour horses. I have seg 
them.” 

«For which papa has no manner of use, yu 
know,” said Miss Cripps, looking at papa, sug. 
gestingly; asif prompting, ifnota new chariot, ye 
some sort of showy vehicle of the genus phaeton, 

“ You don’t suppose, Pol, that the Professoriy 
to pad the hoof among bis fashionable pupils, or, 
on rainy days, joba cab? That would be no go, 
What lady, as Barker said to me when ve 
talked the thing over, would give five sovereigns 
for a half-hour’s lesson for her daughter, if the 
Maestro walked up to her door on his own legs 
and left hisclogs and Mackintosh with the porter? 
—No, no, pretty Pol, that won't do.” 

Mr Cripps’ opinion of his son’s wisdom ros 
with every word, 

‘‘The Barker you mean is the clever jour. 
nalist, Jack? We must know him. He ha 
some place in society ; and the pen ts an instre 
ment!” 

“You need not call me Polly, however, 
Quintin,” said Polly, in a tone of pique. “Its 
vulgar, and I hate it :—that was an old quarrel 
| of ours. But 1 faney you are quite right about 
the difference, to a professional man in London, 
| of walking and riding in his own carriage. | 
have often heard my mother say, that, till paps 
got a pupil among the County people at W—, 

he had searce one pupil.” But, Jack Quintis 
could not tarry for his mother’s words of wit 
dom. Not call you Poll, my dear ; for sure 
I did not call you Polly? | shall though. You 
| like to be called Maria, perhaps ?’ 
| ‘“<’Tis my baptismal name, Jack.” 
| 





« And you may use it again in your marriage 
settlements, and in your will ; but, till then, ! 
shall call you Poll. The Marias are all gone 
down in fashionable life, down to the basemest 
floors and the provinces, with the Lauras sod 
Louisas, and Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia 
“keggs. In drawing-rooms and green-rooms, 
it is now Jack and Kate, Meg and Ned, Pat asd 
Poll.” 

Mr Cripps feared there might be some truth 
in the vulgarity hinted at by his son. The elt 
gant manners of his youth were evidently at ® 
discount in fashionable life. Nobody seemed @ 
mind anybody or anything, eave their own eat 
"and convenience ; and the only recognisable rut 
| of good breeding, was the greatest amount 
| selfish enjoyment and egotistical indulgence, wit® 

the least possible interference with the 
ness or egotism of one’s neighbours. 
‘ Suppose, Jack, we take a look of this ws 
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shop, oF bird’s cage, at eighty pounds a-month. It 


amuse the ladies.” 
me Cripps rung to order Mike Twig to call a 


coach. ‘i , 
« Volontiers, mon chere gouverneur, cried the 


elastic Jack, springing to his feet. 

«“ However you manage about Poll and Suke, 
| don’t choose to be ‘the governor,’ sir.” 

« Million pardons, aimable pupa ; the Profes- 
sor, only.” 

Jack bowed, and his father smiled. The com- 

ct was established; the honorary dignity 
ratified. The idea, though Jack’s, was good. 
Symething of the kind had before crossed the 
mind of the Professor. He was not like Juliet. 
To lovers, there may be nothing in a name, 
though very much to a talented gentleman, hunt- 
ing for patronage, among the vulgar great, in 
the jostling herds of London, 

«“ Mike, call a coach, and look it be a decent 
one, with brutes not quite fit for the knacker’s 
yard.” Jack interfered 

“With deference, Professor, I say no; from 
sunrise to gas-blaze, there is no longer any 
hackuey medium between one’s own bit of blood 
or ove’s own carriage, and one’s proper legs ; 
unless a nan is on a lark, or bound for his soli- 
citor’s or his banker's, or a visit, on the sly, to 
some of the by. streets.” 

“What percize species of wehicle would you 
want, sur,” inquired Mike Twig, desirous of 
displaying the knowledge he had already at- 
tained of the names of queer conveyances never 
seen in W 

“The Professor don't require a coach, Mister 
Michael ; you may withdraw. . . . Never, 
Poll, ny love, throw away a Mike upon a lout 
like that, or any menial. Mike, like Jack, is for 
our familiars ; that easy familiarity among our- 
selves, in our ordinary intercourse, which is now 
tae order of the day, renders it indispensably 
requisite to bestrictly punctilious with our domes- 
tics. Were the creature your brother, you could 
only call him Mike. I can’t imagine, by the way, 
what tempted you to lumber yourselves with the 
animal: he is far too overgrown for a tiger, tuo 
Gumsy fora page; and he knows nothing of town, 
oro! his duties.” 

They were now at the door of the hotel. 

“Shall I have the honour of giving my arm to 
la Belle Hamilton, as De Grammont says—ah, 
the witty rogue ;” and Jack suited the action to 
‘ue word. Violet shrunk back among the at- 
tendant and vbservant waiters. ‘The elder Mr 
Cripps was more than suspicious that the flashy 
Cravat and waistcoat, and swallow-tailed amber 
hon Ae yellow gloves, were nut quite 

#to morning pedestrian exercise. He came 
pe rescue of Violet, with, “ Jack, take 
he he ae sh and the somewhat discom- 
ee ed off ; but soon rallied. rhe girls 
Pr mi " quite the thing ; their W !' bon- 

alee = past mode ; but it was something to 
wn fet er swallow-tail, with its gilt buttons, 
pected egent Street, near a petticoat of unsus- 
ter. Jack’s acquaintance in London 
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did not yet lie among young ladies to whom very 
particular introductions were required. He had 
got much better on among the men than the wo. 
men. The English are a sadly unsocial set. He 
might have said, with Lord Dudley—*“ There is 
not a respectable house in London into which I 
can walk and get a cup of tea.” Now, he had, in his 
own town, mother, sisters, sweethearts ; and it did 
him good this morning to be in female society once 
again. Besides, the girls were worth casting a 
second lovk after, at least at so early and empty 
an hour, in any street of Westminster. Polly 
Cripps was whatistermeda showy girl, Without 
peculiar grace or elegance, she had a good figure ; 
carried her head well; beat time wonderfully 
well to Jack's pace, for a rustic then first on the 
stones ; and had enough, and to spare, of fresh 
complexion, with large black eyes which might 
be defined, mathematically, as a superficies, “ hav- 
ing length and breadth, butno depth.” They deep- 
enedin time. Polly already made more violent 
u-e of these orbs than her father fancied in good 
taste, or altogether to the purpose, though they 
were eyes which the mass admire in prescriptive 
right of colour. 

As they advanced, Mr Jack looked back at 
proper junctures, to establish publicly his claim 
to the intimacy of the respectable, compact, and 
neatly-dressed little gentleman in black, and 
the sylph-like creature that hung on his arm, 

The spirits of Violet improved with the air and 
the animated scene around her. She was par- 
ticularly attracted by the print-shops; and Mr 
Cripps was desirous of gratifying ber curivsity, 
especially as it affurded him an opportunity 
of keeping an eye on his offspring, and estimating 
their real standing in street society. In the 
course of the walk, two or three young men, 
also of the order of les gants jaunes, nodded fami- 
liarly to Jack as they passed, and honoured 
his companion with a broad stare ; and two other 
young men, resembling rakish medical students, 
in pea-jackets, with knowing caps set to the side 
of their heads, and cigars on full puff, who were 
much oftener to be found walking the streets than 
the hospitals, honoured their friend Jack Cryppes 
and his companion witb a deliberate survey. 
While Violet stood absorbed in the plateof a Holy 
Family, from a painting by Raphael, Mr Cripps 
could hear the one say— 

‘““ What bouncer is that Cryppes has picked 
up ? She goes well on her pasterns.” 

“Don't you know her? Sir George Lees’ 
mistress; an extravagant little devil. She 
has about cleared out Lees. And now that he 
has got into the House, and must do the moral, 
I fancy, he has no objection that Cryppes, or 
any one else, get the reversion of her.” 

“ You are wrong, my Trojan; that girl is not 
Lees’ mistress. I have seen the real nymph in 
his phaeton fifty times ; and I believe I should 
know every kept woman in May Fair, or belong- 
ing to it.” 

‘‘ To be sure you must be deeply learned, Tom ; 
this is your second winter.” 

“ That is the girl who came out at the Adei- 
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phi last Wednesday. She is paying of Cryppe: 
for getting Barker to puff her, by taking his arm, 
the puppy, just up two streets, befure, as she 
thinks, any one is abroad.” 

“ Mercenary jades all of them, Dick. 
not what a man is, but what he has to pamper 
their vanity, that one of the harpies thinks of. 

“Why, Tom, thou art an absolute philosopher 
this morning ; a sage, a Hippocrates, a Galen. 
I fear me the expected remittance has not come 
to hand. Have you quarreiled with . 

The loitering pair of friends got beyond ear- 
shot of Professor Cryppes, whose attention was 
by this time otherwise engaged. A middle-aged, 
handsome-looking man, well putup,andadmirably 
well-appointed, from the trouser-strap, under the 
sole of the bout, to the bridle-rein, su jauntily held 
in doe-skin gauntlet ; a man that, in the Pro- 
fessor’s younger days, wont to be described as 
“a Parkish” or “ Hyde-Park-looking” cavalier, 
faced his West End charger up to the edge of 
the pavement, and graciously extended a fore- 
finger to salute Jack Cryppes, evidently for the 
purpose of taking a bold scrutinizing stare at 
the lady in company. Even the easy self-pos- 
sessed Miss Cripps seemed somewhat abashed 
and indignant, until Jack stopped short to an- 
nounce to the rest of the party his friend Colo. 
nel Rivers, one of the most stylish fellows of his 
years in London, who would be their neighbour 
if they took Shuffleton’s house. ‘ He has con- 
trived to fix himself, 
most ostensible ways and means—upon a widowed 
sister, with asingle heiress and afat juinture. I 
wish mother or daughter would take me. Don't 
you think they might do worse, Poll °” 

‘How you do rattle, Quintin; you will 
make Mademoiselle stare as if you were in 
earnest.” 

“Earnest! and am I not? . There, next 
house, acapital one, dwells another wealthy widow, 
Charles Herbert's stepmother ; a devilish fine 
woman she is, and in such excellent preserva. 
tion, that I dare say Herbert sometimes wishes 
there were no such canonical prohibition as ‘a 
man may not marry his stepmother, his father’s 
wife.” I would not make bones about accepting 
her ;—that's her house—the third off, with the 
what-d’ye-call-’ems in the balcony.” 

“Camellias,” said Vivlet, looking with admi- 
ration upon some beautiful and tree-like speci- 
mens of the camellia, set out for air on this soft 
and sunny winters morning. A lady of very 
youthful appearance, in a handsome morning- 
dress, was giving orders to a footman about pla- 
cing the jars; and Violet fancied, though it might 
be only fancy, that she had disappeared abruptly 
before her business was completed, as if dis-atis- 
fied by the staring of the undaunted Jack and 
the very curious Miss Cripps. 

“ Marry you, indeed!” was Violet’s thought. 
“That lovely, graceful woman, a Mrs Jack 
Cripps!” The idea diverted her, and so did 
the odd person from whom it sprung ; so uncon- 
sciously impudent, and yet occasionally so clever 
and amusing in his impudence. 
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« Did you see Mrs Herbert, Gabrielle? Sug 
a love of a cashmere over her dress ; a clear. 
muslin morning robe, lined with pale lilac, ang 


a Mary Stuart cap; 1 have seen nothing so 


It is | 


but there is your home, ladies ; 


"said Jack—“‘ as one of his | 


————EEe 


elegant. Blowzy Mrs Somers Stocks 
to wear a Mary Stuart’ 
ss Apropos, Poll, how is my little sweetheart, 
Juliana,” interrupted Jack, “ She will he 
worth a Jew's eye by-and-by, that girl; . 


that is, if the 


wont 





Professor does not play stingy.” 

Mr Jack Cripps rung at the gate of a ve 
pretty house. somewhere between the style of the 
cottage orné2 andthe ornamented suburban villa, 
There were, at least, abundant white-plaster ar. 
chitectural enrichments of allsorts, French plate. 
ylass windows, a veranda, shrubs, winter flowers, 
verdure and all in the highest order. 

“So finished, and in such exquisite taste,” 
said Jack, “It is a nonesuch.” 

“ So enchanting !” exclaimed Miss Cripps. 

“So fresh and airv,—and so sweetly clean,” 
said Violet. 

‘““Atweel an’ it is clean, if it be mae mair,” 
said the respectable-looking matron who admit. 
ted them, and who lived in the house to shew 
it. 

“ To you like it, Mademoiselle ?” inquired the 
cratified Mr Cripps, pleased to see his pupil take 
interest in anything. ‘ Then, I hope, we shall 
find a pretty apartment for you, and your musie, 
and books.” 

‘Oh, never mind me,” replied Violet ; “ all 
houses are much the same to me.” 

The custodier of this fairy palace, whose 
homely or uncouth appearance formed a gro. 
tesque contrast with the flimsy elegancies around 
her, stood ready with her keys, ‘The furniture, 


if not the richest that could be procured, was 


| of a description which surpassed all the previous 
| ideas of Myr Cripps and his daughter, notwith- 


standing their experience at the Grove, where 
the purse or the deting old banker had been an 
Aladdin's lamp to his gay young bride, realizing 
honeymoon dreams of enchantment. In this small 
establishment there wasan exquisite adaptation of 
the parts to the whole ; a selection of whatever 
‘Taste, as the Minister of luxurious refinement, 
could procure from France, England, or the 
East; of whatever Italian Art could contribute 
to embellish and enrich, er the most refined 
english notions of comfort and domestic privacy 
sugvest for personal accommodation. Every 
one was delighted, but Miss Cripps was enrap- 
tured. The music-room, one of the suite of dra 
ing-rooms, was declared exquisite ; and the pale 
yellow silken-damask furniture, and rich goldem, 
or golden-like fringe of the suite, left her, she 
declared, “nothing to wish for.” Asthegentlemes 
went of to examine the stables, she protested 
that Mrs Cripps would be quite satisfied 
the kitchen range and the closets. Violet ad- 
mired the implied condescension. yt 
“Is it not a perfection of a house, Made 
mviselle 7” 


“It is very pretty—for London, very. Ow 
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; blue sky—to-day, at least ; and there 
ag we of A and flowers.” . And 
though there was neither sea nor river, hill nor 
meadow, Village church nor farm house, cot nor 
mill—essential attributes of a home view to the 

ination of Violet—she again said, “ It is 
very pretty, indeed, for London.” 
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« For London! really, Gabrielle,one mightfancy | 
sometimes you had dropt out of the moon. What | 


place is there, on the face of the earth, to be 
compared to London.’ 

Violet sighed deeply. 

“The young Miss may think, that brave and 
bonny as the muckle Toun is, it’s no just hame,” 
said the old housekeeper. Violet looked up with 
eager emotion ; while Miss Cripps stared at the 
odd-looking creature, Dutchwoman or Scotch- 
woman, most probably the former; for MissCripps 
had seen both Jeanie Deans and Mogyy Mac- 
gilpin on the stage at W 
man’s dress, though peculiar, was not like theirs 
in the least. But this idea, with Miss Cripps, 
was short lived. The mirrors, the stoves, the 
couches, the ottomans, the pier-tables, the large 
China vases, in one room, and the endless nick- 
nackeries in all, were to be examined ; and were 
each, down to footstools, and bell-ropes, and gilt- 





, and the old wo- | 


bellows, and feather-dusters, themes of admira- | 


tion. Polly finally tested the truth of every 
looking-glass ; proved the softness and elastici- 
ty of every fuuteuil. 

“Odo, Violet, coax Papa to take this darling 
pet of a house,” exclaimed the young lady, now 
squatted, ad da Turque, on an ottoman, in the 
attitude whichshe had heard was become fashion- 
able among English fine ladies, though the more 
prudish still scrambled to their perpendicular 
legs when gentlemen were approaching. 

“I wish he may better bruik it than him 
that’s left it,’ said the old housekeeper, in an 
accent much more broadly Doric than the Doric 
of these refined days; for she had left her na- 
tive country nearly forty years before, and still 
retained in original perfection, the sweet speech 
on which sad innovation has been made. 

“You are from Scotland ?” said Violet. 

“Indeed am I; and, what’s mair, I’m neither 
ashamed of my kintra nor my tongue. Whatfor 
should | _ 

“I know not, I am sure,” said Voilet, smiling. 
“Proud rather, I should say.” 
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grimaces which Polly Cripps was making te her 
own image reflected in the mirror, ere she con- 
tinued—* | went Aame, about a dozen years 
syne, wi a widow gentleman, who had a dech- 
ter, a bairn named Violet, to take care o’ her ; 
and a bonny, weel-conditioned bit lassie she was, 
poor motherless thing.” Violet was now gazing 
intently into the old woman's face, as if trying 
to remember its features. ‘ Ye canna be—such 
a lang slender miss as ye are, just like a willow 
wand—the Major's wee Miss Violet, that was sae 
fond o’ our auld-warld tales o’ the Riding times, 
and our ballants, sic as ‘Gil Morice ;’ and wha 
grat sae sair for the ‘ Bawbes in the Wude.’’ 

‘‘{ do hope I am, though,” said Violet, hold- 
ing out her hand, while a glow of pleasure kindled 
at her heart, which had not visited her bosom 
for many months. ‘ And youmyou are—I am 
almost sure—my most kind nurse Marion Swin- 
ton. Isit not so?” 

“Gude be about us !—and its yoursel! But 
I'm no a gentle Swinton; only Linton, hinny— 
though the Lintons had their day. And the 
Major? Oh, I see—I see—poor dear young 
leddy! I’marash woman o’ my tongue, and wae 
to vex ye; but I meant nae ill. 

“JT am sure not,” said Violet, trying to re- 
strain her tears. 

‘* Ay, hinny, ye maun e’en try to be resigned 
to Ilis will, wha ordersa’ things richt. A’ flesh 


is grass, and the glory o’ man like the flower o' 


the field. First the mother ta’en away; and 


_ Sair, sair the Major took that to heart: he never 


could name her name, Then the father; the 


_ parent stem, cut down, or e’er the blossom could 


weel susteen its ain wecht. But ye maun strive 
to be resigned to His willk . . . . . Andit 


_ will be like, an uncle, or some ane near o’ kin, ye 


| Water,” 


* Ay, that is as it may be; though pride is no for | 


man, let a be woman. But there's flory fules 
frae my kintra that’s ashamed of baith the ta’en 


and the tither; the mair misleared are they | 


for their pains. Scotland may hae gude reason 
to be ashamed o' them :—they hae nae reason, I 
‘row, to Le ashamed o' Scotland. Na, Da.” 


Violet was amused and pleased with this na- | 
tural ebullition of nationality, and paid some | 


compliments tothe old lady's country ; while the 


atter peered closer into her face, as they stood 
alone. 


" The other Miss named ye Violet. She'll Miss 
Marthan she'll Catch that ane, or I'm mista’en;” 


the old woman grinned scornfully at the 
¥O LEXIV— VOL. vil, 








are bideing wi’ now?” continued the Scotswoman, 
in whom the unconquerable spirit of curio- 
sity, inborn, and cherished by early habits, was as 
sharp as on the day when she, and every man, 
woman, and child, ‘up the Water, and down the 
knew exactly what every other man 
woman, and child was saying, duing, or project 
ing. The teeming wilderness of London had 
not, in thirty years, been able to extinguish this 
hereditary disposition ; the natural growth of a 
thinly peopled country; and it now mingled 
strongly with more kindly and delicate feelings. 

The tears of Violet could no longer be re- 
strained as she tried to whisper, ‘No friends !— 
no kin!” And she retre:ted to a window, 

With a natural, if not very amiable, mixture 
of kindly interest and eager curiosity, Mrs Marion 
Linton, leaving Vidlet to recover her composure 
as she might, applied for information to Miss 
Cripps, who was again upon the ottoman, acting 
the languishing sultana. 

‘So Miss Violet has lost her father, poor 
dear. And she wadna be that ower weel 
left, I'm jalousing. Short outeome frae the 
half-pay, Miss; and, it may be, that same fore- 
nailed. The Major, though nae sma drink, as. 
we say at hame, in the way of blude and con-. 
nexion, wasna ower walthy in warld’s gear— 
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which to some isa snare. It’s no ay the warld 
to the worthy, I trow, in this dispensation o’ 
Time.” 

“I don’t understand Scotch,” replied Miss 
Cripps, disdainfully: and the Scotch blood flew 
up. 

“ Scotch! Ca ye that Scotch ? My truly, I hae 
knappit English ower lang wi the best 0’ ye no 
to be able to speak your tongue now, to my 
sorrow, when it suits my turn, Scotch, quo 
she !” 

Miss Cripps rose with dignity, and walked to 
a window; but instantly started, exclaiming, 


“ Heavens, Gabrielle! there is Charles Herbert | 
He is entering the | 


below, with Papa and Jack. 
house, I declare !” 

“ And a good right Maister Charles Herbert 
has to do that same, Miss,” said the housekeeper, 
laying strong emphasis on the Maister, so un- 
ceremoniously dispensed with by Miss Cripps. 
“ A gude right to come into his ain cousin 
Maister Shuffleton’s house, although I hadna 
sent for him on particular business. —Come 
away, Maister Charles,’ continued the old lady, 
smiling very graciously, her opinion of the ‘spon- 
sibility of the candidates for the lodging, rising 
considerably from their apparent intimacy with 
Herbert. 


‘Good morning, Mrs Linton. I have been 





THE TALENTED FAMILY. 





out of my duty to you: but IT only found Mr | 
| He had been much struck with the manner 


Shuffleton’s letter when I returned from the 
country last night, enjoining me to write him 
how you and the turtle-doves were flourishing.” 

‘** Bravely baith, Mr Charles,” replied the com- 
panion and contrast to turtle-doves, with those 
radiant smiles which shewed how prime a fa- 
vourite Herbert was. They wereevidently upon 
the most cordial terms. 


inthis reeky unhalesometoun. . . . But d'yp 
think the gentleman, your friend, is like to come 
to terms for the house ?—for I have ither tw, 
or three jobs i’ my offer.” 

The confidential business of Mistress Linton 
for some years back, had been that of taki 
charge of the houses of absent families of dis. 
tinction which were to be let ; and she had fonng 
it both profitable and creditable. Business of 
this sort now quite flowed upon her. If houses 
were to be let furnished, she could guess, at, 
glance, who would take proper care of the furni. 
ture; and who would promptly pay the rent ; or 
the reverse. And her fidelity and shrewdness 
had so generally recommended her, that if Mrs 
Linton had been able to divide herself into 
quarters, she would have found two houses to 
take care of for each. Her first impression of 
the Cripps party had not been favourable: but 
she was a Scotswoman; Miss Violet Hamilton 
appeared domesticated among them, and Mr 
Charles Herbert was their friend. 

Whether this young gentleman shirked ap. 
pearing en famille in very public and fashionable 
streets with so gay and striking a division of the 
Talented Family, or whether he really had the 
document to seek out and despatch by that day's 
post to his cousin at Brussels, of which he spoke, 
he remained to search for it, with the help of 
Mrs Linton ; and perhaps with another thought, 


of Violet on the former day. He had followed 


the party for some time, when she was walking 


with little Cripps. 


The old lady took the | 


liberty of offering him refreshments forhis friends, | 


probably with a hospitable eye to her newly- 
discovered friend, ‘* Miss Violet.” 


Mistress Linton was a person of trust ; she was | 


honoured to carry keys, both of cellars and cel- 
larets, which she did with sobriety and fidelity 
that did credit to her country. She might also 
have an eye, in her civilities, to the letting of the 
premises ; for, although she neither admired 


“the young fule, wi’ the hassock o’ hair on his | 


mouth,’ nor ‘“‘ the upsettin’ Miss,” the old gen- 
tleman in his blacks looked like a respectable 
person, who could pay his way; and he, more- 
over, ‘“ wore linens like a drap o’ May dew.’ 
Mistress Linton had her own way of judging of 
character and circumstances—and she was sel- 
dom far wrong. 

When the young girl, who acted as her adju- 
tant, or orderly, returned after her, carrying a 
tray, Herbert was paying his respects to Violet 
in the window. 

“ His presence be about us !—an’ do ye ken 
Miss Violet too! This Aas been a mornin’ for 
the forgathering o auld freends. Ane might 
think the fairies and warlocks had been among 
us; for Miss Violet is just a bairn o' my ain, if 
I may be sae bald ; anda bonny bairn she was— 
and will be again ; wan and shilpy as she now looks 


It was the first time, save 
for a few hurried moments, on the morning of 
the hustings, that he had seen her in day-light. 
She was beantiful—yes, very beautiful ; and 
there was around her the ‘something than 
beauty dearer’—sympathy, affimty, fascination. 
Charles Herbert did not then attempt to trace 
the source of the emotion or interest with whieh 
this fair giil was suddenly inspiring hig. He 
pitied her; that he distinctly knew. And she 
seemed sv ingenuous, so sweetly modest, so un- 
like all around her, so ill-placed; so truly 
the ‘fair lily” of Juliana Stocks. Mr Her 
bert escaped out of the maze of reverie by 
thinking, “ She is a fine-spirited girl that Juli 
ana Stocks, and will turn out a fine woman, if 
spite of her mother’s nonsense.” 

‘“ This looks like—this is, the paper which Mr 
Shuffleton wants— MS. Hints for the Game ¢ 
Short Whist, by the late Colonel S — 
this is it. And so you knew Miss Violet Hamil 
ton in Guernsey? You have been a great tr 
veller, Mrs Linton.” 

‘Deed, sir, 1 did nae sic thing. It was * 
hame (her constant term for Scotland) that ! 
kenn’d Miss Violet, and her father, the Majer, 
afure her; though as to what Hamiltons the 
properly belong | never could get satisfactio® 
The Hamiltons lie mostly west awa, the way 
Lenerickshire and Renfrewshire. And I'm® 
just sure—that is, a’thegether sure—whether t 
Major was hame-born, or in America. I defyy® 
now, to ken a Scot by his mother tongue ; ¥@ 
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it but the skipper oa Berwick smack, they maun 
,’ knap and yaft English. M hen | gaed hame 
with the Major and Miss Violet, I met a sair 
change, let me tell ye,-on the kintra, Mr 
Charles: but as for speakin’ English, ye ken we 
beat ve clean at that, like a’ thing else, ance we 
begin.” And Mistress Linton gave a patriotic 
chuckle. 

« You went with them to Scotland, then ?” 

«Ay, to be sure I did, wi’ the Major and his 
little daughter - | was head cham’ermaid—that’s, 
| had charge o the napery, in thae days, at the 
hotel where they put up—M ’s, that now 
is: but a thought o’ hame often cam owre my 
heart ; there was a chield—but, touts, what need 
| tell you o that! [| had eneuch o’ warld’s gear 
gathered amang ye; and I thought if I could get 
» bit cot-house, like, and a kail-yard, about the 
Borthwick water-side, and sit under a gospel 
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though the gentry at hame have a confoonded 
trick o pride, instapping a into the auldest son 
and trooping aff the lave wi’ deil-be-licket, an 
it be na a bit post, or a commission at an orra 
time ; and that foul-mouthed tinkler ye ca’ 
Cobbett, casting it in our teeth, till I’m sure, if 
I had the means, I would rather pay it out o’ 
my ain pouch than disgrace the kintra. . . . 
You English have more sense than divide your 
gear amang your bairns that gait.” 

‘- It is an abominable trick, indeed, Mrs Lin- 
ton: then, I fear, the Major was not very rich?” 

“Ye may say that. Rich! And the puir 
young leddy. Do ye ken onything, Maister 
Charles, of how she gets her bread? She says 
she has neither kith nor kin alive; and she does 
na look very fit for hard wark neither; though, 


| to be sure, there’s the manty-making line was 
_ ance very respectable for born gentlewomen at 


ministry ; though Lon’on is no scant o savoury | 


preachers, nor yet o kirk ordinances, I maun say 
that fort ; and if I might, after my experience, 
set a pattern to the wives o the parish, and 
maybe mortify a trifle for the poor in the hands 
o the Kirk Session, and set up a bit grave-stane 
tomy honoured and godly parents, under which 
I might at last lay me down in peace mysel’, 
as the Psalmist says’—— 

“ But you came back to London,” interrupted 
Herbert, anxious to come to the main point ; 
though in so fair a train of obtaining the whole 
personal history of Mistress Marion Linton. 

“ Ye may say that ;—cam back! and am mair 
than ashamed o’t. But I found some alteration 
yonder; and though in spirituals, and the wechtier 
matters 0 the law, we may hae the heels o’ the 
English—which they darna deny! —-yet there 
are a hantle slaistry, clarty ways o doin’ about 
4 house, and a table, that I had tallen out o’ the 
use 0, to say nae worse, while in Lon’on.” 

“But Major Hamilton? he was a gentleman ; 
—a manof good family, 1 mean. His profession 
wade him a gentleman.” 


us: cried Mistress Linton, making wide her 
gleg, Krey-preen eyes, in very wonderment ; 
“wasna he a Major o’ Licht Horse, a Hamil- 
ton, and a Scotsman? L’'ll uphaud him gentle 
ww the day o’ Judgment, if I should haud him by 
tue lug till then—ay, every inch o’ him; 


hame, as weel as the millendrey and the gum- 
flowers. Your ain mother, Maister Charles, 
could put mony a bit job in Miss Violet's way for 
a word o' your mouth, She is bound up in you, 
that leddy ; and the best of leddies she is. It 
was her wished me to this hoose,” 

Charles Herbert could stand this maundering 


no longer; so he left his garrulous informant 


abruptly ; and, without answering one of her 

official queries relating to the probable solvency 

of the house of Cripps. 
*& »* “t os as 

A month had passed; the domestic arrange- 

ments of Professor Cryppes were completed, 

though his family had not yet joined him; his 


| house was open to company ; and, much to the 
_ relief of Violet, he had peremptorily settled that 


Mr Jack should remain in the Temple, and cul- 
tivate the muses, politics, and knowledge of the 


_ town; merely graced by the knowledge diligently 


spread among his cronies, that he had a hand- 
some sister, and a father, the celebrated Profes- 
sor Cryppes, who had a fine house, and kept an 


| equipage, somewhere about the Reyent’s Park. 
“A gentleman, Maister Charles! Gude save | 


| 


During this eventful month, the Professor had 
been most diligent in the use of every possible 
means available to ‘Tulent ; but his patient la- 
bours and admirable tact, while his furtunes 
were thus between winning and losing, must 
be reserved for another chapter. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Poetical Works of Ebenezer Eliiolt, the Corn. 
Law Rhymer. 


| 


THE first complete edition of the works of the most | 


*minent of the Poets of the People has appeared, in a torm 
"Sich renders it universally accessible, The contents of 
tur ordinary volumes of poetry are given in one, at the 
con of four shillings; and in a handsome form, aud clear 


to speak at this time of the day of Elliott and his poetry, 
would be more than superfluous ; though we wish we could 
here refer to the high, but not more high than just, opi- 
nions of the Edinburgh Lteview, Blackwoed’s Magazine, 
and the New Monthly Magazine, while Bulwer was its 
editor; all pronounced when Elliott was much less truly 


| appreciated as a poet than he is now; and since which 


‘IP* Since the works of Burns were presented toe the | 


“wld, bo such popular gift as this Las been bestowed 


' 


“POU Working thinking, feeling, immortal men. For us his genius, have appeared, 


' 


period nearly all his admirable lyrics, those com posi tions 
in which are combined the strength with the beauty of 
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Mazwell’s Life of Wellington. 
pp. d12. 
* This is what publishers call a crack book in all the 
exterior appliances. It is well printed ; handsomely em- 
bellished with original por*raits, vignettes, and scenic 
plates; and furnished with useful military’ maps and 
plans of the principal battles in which the Dake has been 
exugaged. The more important portion of the work, the 
Life, is froin the pen of Mr Maxwell, author of © Stories 
of Waterloo.” who, we believe, served in the Peninsular 
war. ‘The Duke of Weliington, in his Despatches, his 
written hisown public life. These only require to be con- 


Vol. L, octavo, 


densed, arranged, and interwoven with the leading his- 
torical incidents of the last forty years, to present the 
world with a biography of Wellington in the best poss- 
ible form, as it is in substance a personal narrative 
almost an autobiography, Mr Maxwell appears to have 
accomplished his task with Judgment and care, as if sti- 
mulated by a high sense of the delicate and honourable 
office he assumed, in being the biographer or the most 
sagacious and fortunate soldier and statesman of our age. 
The half of the first volume is cccupied with the Duke's 
Indian campaigns ; and it closes with the arrival of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley in the Tagus, after the death ot Sir 
John Moore. 


every other, of Welington, is personal history ; traits of 


What the raier misses in this Life, and in 


character: but for these we fear that few or no materiale 
eX ist, 
sonal history give to the Lite of Nelson. 


How much interest does the intermixture of per- 


Beaumont aud Iietcher’s Plays. 

The First Part of an edition of the works of these 
twin writers, has been published by Moxon, An [utro- 
duction, by Southey, is announced, Moxon has also 
added to his Unique Cheap Library, the “ Fssays of 
* on which 
Another of 
“A Roesi- 


of which we have so often 


Elia,” and published © Shelley’s Prose Works, 
We may have something to say hereatier, 
these publications ia Pringle’s charming book, 
dence in South Africa,” 
spoken with praise and affection that we fear to say more 
on the subject. 

De Foe’s Works. 

An edition of this popular favourite is appearing in 
the cheap forn It commences with © Colonel Jock.” 
Ina popular select library, a good deal of De Foe might 
so and 
the author is well worthy of entire preservation. Besides 


be spared ; but this is meant to be a complete worl: 


being sound in his opinions, he is genuinely and racily 
English. 
Works of the Rev, Sydney Smith, 

A fourth volume has been added to those published 
some months back ; and, perhaps, a fifth may yet make 
its appearance, which will beso much the better, The 
contents, save a few speeches delivered at the period when 
all the British world was mad, and when wits kindled 
into orators and poets, consist of 
papers inthe Edinburgh Reviere. 
to an author, (or his publishers 7) when no sweet obli- 
vious eyrap has made him be forgotten in the periodical 
works, before he re-appears in the collected volume ; 
and to this, we auprehend, our author must submit, so 
far as reading persons of mature wze are concerned. 
Under such misfortune, an author ought to be, nowadays, 
easily consolable, Jn the notes to these papers, and 
they are far too few, we find that Sydney Smith 


well-remem bered 
It ie a real misfortune 
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does not consider the New Poor law “ admirable,” as | 


he describes it, an ill-considered measure; and he raises 


our opinion of the sagacity, be it jor ev.i or good, of the 





Duke of Wellington, when he states that the wary Dek, 
wished that it shou'd be first ¢ried in @ few counsig, 
round Londen; counties where a tight hand could » 
held over insurgents and chartists. In another Rey, 
which Mr Smith fancies it neediul to preface with» 
was a sincere friend to Reform; 1 am 80 still”—he ge. 
presses uneisiness at the reform we have witnessed havip, 
been so violent in its progress, He is alarmed at the geo. 
manry—which should never, according to the Whig fait. 
have been up—being pat down, as he imagines, to pleas 
the Radicals; but, as we believe, to lessen local Tory 
power. Again, he is pleased to term the Cheap Postage, 
forced on the Whigs by the People, Radical, Whig, apg 
Tory—* The nonsensical Penny-Post Scheme 5” whiehin. 
dicates a state of opinion so very far behind 1840, tha: 
we shall say nothing about it. 

“Sincere friend of Reform’ as Mr Smith is, he be. 
lieves that both Whigs and Tories have been far too 
yielding, or tov much afraid of the People; and, as 
regards the former, for a reason of all imagiuable res. 
sons the most sinzular, * because they have become Min. 
isters upon principles of chivalry and gallantry,”’ Does 
he mean, since the affair of the Bed-Chamber womeg? 
With his “one principle’? of public conduct, we can ea. 
tirely agree ; though, we are sorry to say, that ministry 
has never yet been seen in England that acted upon it 
—* Do what you think right, and take place and power 
as an accident! Upon any other plan, office is labour, 

habbiness, and sorrow.’* It may be so; but it may, a 
tue game time, be salary, patronage, and power. We fear 
Mr Smith is neither an admirer of temale heads of th 
Church nor of the State, In a brief note, referring to 
Neckar’s proposal for modelling the government of France 
on that of Britain, but correcting the abuses which have 
crept into the English Constitution, and among other ¢@r- 
rections, re-establishing the salique laws our author m 
marks, slily—* \ must sensible and valuable jaw, banishing 
gallantry and chivalry from cabinets, and preventing the 
In a note upon a 
re than insinuating the fallibility, the mere 


amiable antics of great statesmen.” 

passage ii 

human ...cure of vishops, this clergyman remarks"! 

have seen, in the course of my life, as the mind of the 

prelate decayed, wife-bishops, daughter-bishops, butler. 

bishops, and even cook and housekeeper-bizhops.” 
Arac O's Life of Watt. 

Messrs Adam and Charles Black have repuvlished the 
translation of Arago’s Memoir, which lately appeared 
inthe Edinburgh New Philos iphical Journal. Lord 
Brougham’s account of the discovery of the compositica 
of water, and Lord Jeffrey’s enlogy on Watt, tugether 
with a paper on the advantages of machinery, form, with 
the Memoir, a homovenous small volume, full of interes 


to patriotic men and men of science. 


Pictures of the French by Themselves, 
Are still comingout, They are searching and graphic; be! 
we could wish the French had something better, 20” 
and then, to teil of themselves. These pictures convey? 
lark, disagreeable, and certainly a one-sided view 0 
French Society. There are, however, truth, beauty, aa 
thoughtfulness in such sketches as the Char-wom® 
(Femme de Menage) and the Canut, the nicknawe# 
the silk-weaver of Lyons. The full length of the Cansli 
figure in his holiday dress .s inimitable. i: musebet 
taken many generations of weaving to have reduced «be 
Caiut to his present dwindled and distorted phynga® 
and there is no carica‘ure about him. The conduion®™ 
the Camut seems, however, better than that of thoope™ 
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tives in our large towns, and greatly superior to that of 
oor hand-loom weavers. 
which is not a palace, nor very well furnished, though it 

comforts. He has no glass in his windows ; 
oil-paper being the bad substitute: but he has bow. 
pots with jillyflowers and wal!flowers, somew hat like his 
prethren in Spitalfields; and a jar of plums and cherries 
preserved in brandy, which he offers to his friends and 
yisitiers. He gets three meals a-day. For breakfast, 
jndiffercnt cheese flavoured with garlic ; 
bread, of course, In France, bread is, indeed, the staff of 


butter 


life. For dinner he has pickled pork, potatoes, and 
cheese; cheese again at supper, and stock-fish, which 
to him equals turbot or salmon, His ordinary bevera ve 


is wine at threepencea bottle, which in France, should he 


and | tory and animal physiology—the history and the philoso. 
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He works in his own house ; | 


no despicable tipple ; but the Canuf, in bad times, is fre- | 


quently obliged to content himself with water, Te rises 
early to his loom, and goes late to bed; but he enjoys a 
nap in the middie of the day, and Sunday and Monday are 
entire holidays, On Sunday morning he goes to the barber 
and gets rid of the filth of the week; goes to the market- 
place ; discusses the prospects of trade; and, after dinner, 
walks, plays at bowls, or goes a-fishing. 
he goes to the theatre, or sings drinking songs in a public 
house with his friends, and gets a little tipsy. When he 
marries, all this is reformed. He now shaves himself; no 
more frequents public houses ; and goes only once a quar. 
ter to the theatre, with his wife; regulariy attends mass, 
and amuses himself, with his family. 
stant luxury is snuff; he does not smoke. He enjoys 
three great holidays a-year—Easter Sunday, Whit Sun- 
day, and Christmas Day. “They generally ‘ go off? with 
great eclat. 


In the evenings 


For these occasions, are particularly reserved 
aleg of mutton, a turkey, and a favourite dish of sausages. 
The Canut knows no greater luxuries; and the discus: 
sion of these delicacies is seasoned by cheerful conversa- 
tion, hearty laughter, and comic songs.”—Happy Canut! 
Conceive a Turkey in the cellars of Manchester! Such 
Pictures of the French we do like as this of the Cannt, 
and afew more; but of some of them, the less we hear 
the better. 


Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry. 


The Canut’s con. | 


rere ° - e ° ° ° 
rhe cheap edition of this work, published in parts, is | 


how coinpleted. The book should have had an editor, 


Yet, tuke 
it all in all, few more desirable popular collections of 
portry could have appeared than this, which, sixty years 
since, revived the spirit of Gothic and National poetry in 


Euglar land Germany, and helped to give us a Word 
Worth and « Scott. 


and a few explanatory and illustrative notes. 


Lave ; a Play in Five Acte. By James Sheridan 
Knowles. 


We only notice this new drama, (which, before the Ist 
of February, 1640, many must lave seen performed, and 
many more perused,) to congratulate our readers on the 
public taste shewing one healthy and natural symptom, 
in the unfailing admiration felt for Knowles’ genial and 
hearty productions. He does not belong to the classical 
skool, nor yet to the romantic, nor the sentimental, nor 


the § 
Satanic, nor to any other sect or school whatever, save | 


aature's elementary one; and he is felt, understood, and 
yt sometimes, perhaps, for the mere truth of his aims 
the Sunplicity of his means: and this is not the least 


ry ground of gratulation, if not to the author, | 


3 te the critic, desponding over the 


os ploms of decay- 
‘*E © corrupted Literary and dramatic 


tacir, 
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Encyclopedia of Field Sports. Parts Tf. & FIT. 

Once for all, we must notice thisas a genuine work ; 
at once popular and learned, and over-brimming with 
knowledge, presented in the wost captivating form. The 
superabundant tiny vignettes are truly illustrative, and 
most creditable to the designer. Part If. contains, 
among other attractive sections, cricket, golfing, bewl- 
ing, archery, &e, &c.; and then the author plies the 
reader with a little of the selid matter of natural his- 


phy of ficld sports being intended to proceed 2micably, 
and hand in hand; blending the useful with the agree. 
able. 


Remarks on Arawo's Statements Regarding the 


Jnvention of the Steam-Engine. By Hugo 
Reid. 
Mr Reid and other men of science imagine that the 


French savan has done but scanty justice to Watt, and 
the other eminent Englishmen who preceded him in the 
discovery of the application of the powers of steam. Mr 
Reid read his “ Remarks,”* before the Philosophical So. 
ciety of Glasgow, without any idea, apparently, of their 
going farther: but the other members of the Institution, 
participating in his patriotic jealousy for the honour of 
Old England and its men of science, it was suggested by 
It is not at all 
unlikely that M. Arago may partake, in some degree, of 


them that the Essay should be published. 


the patriotic vanity which is said to distinguish all 
Frenchmen, But we can give no opinion on the subject, 
save that, as Mr Ilugo Reid has devoted very great atten- 
tion to the steam-engine, he mast be eminently qualified 
to decide whether Arago has been more true to the glory 


of France than to the glory of science, 
Lithograph of the Ornamental Designe of 
Watteau. 

A selection of these designs has been finely and accu. 
rately lithographed by Mr William Nichol, of this city. 
The plates are of the exact size of the originals, and may, 
They will, 


indeed, be regarded as fuc smiles. ut least, 


vive students in the art of design, as it is su'servient to 

the decoration of apartments, furniture, and furniture fab- 

vics, a perfect ideaof the luxuriant and florid, though, to 

ur fee!.ag, somewhat meretricious style of Watteau. 
Short Whist. By Major A. 

This seems a competent plain guide to the favourite 


English game at cards. Where the author is at 4 loss, in 


a disputed 
La:nb’s friend, Mrs Battle. But we doubt if she could 
have countenanced short whist. Indeed, Major A. ad- 
Mrs Battle liked to fight it out to the 


Major A. repudiates gaming; but sbaeré 


rule, he consults that great authority, Charles 


mits as much. 

full ten points. 

whist isa considerable approximation to gaming, or at 
least towards gaming temptations, when compared with 

Mrs Battle’s stubborn game. Major A.'s work appears to 

be an authority with the modern London clubs, in which 

the rules of the game have undergone considerable retor- 
mation since they were fixed by Hoyle and the wisdom 
of our ancestors, 

Extracts from Holy Writ and Religious Authors ; 
intended as Helps to Meditation and Prayer. 
By Captain Sir Nesbit J. Willoughby. 

This work is intended principally for soldiers and sea- 


/ men; and its brief texts and apt sentences are probably 


| 
‘ 


better adapted to promote their knowledge of Scripture 
than more elaborate treatises. The compilation is priated 
for gratuitous circulation, 
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Essays on Poetry and Romance. By George | Part I. 


Moir, Professer of Khetoric in the University 
of Edinburgh. Reprinted from the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.” 

A useful and perfectly safe guide this to the young 
student in polite literature. ‘There is nothing bold, para- 
doxical, or innovating in Mr Moir’s theories or canons. 
Hie walks by the light, and almost in the footsteps, of 
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The Edinburgh Review ; and illustrates his critical opi- | 


nions by drawing, aptly and copiously, upon Scott, Cole. 


merit of the treatises. 
A considerable part of the volume is devoted to ** A 


‘Treatise on Khetoric,” by W, Spalding, Esq., Advocate, 
less superficial, and displaying more originality and selt- 


icliance, than the essays on the more popular subjects: 


but, unfortunately, from its very nature, much less ate | 


Moir 


is of opinion that Scott—-tLe author of “ The Bride of 


tractive to the readers of Lucyclopedias. Mr 
Larnumermoor,” * Kenilworth,” © Waverley,” and * Old 
Mortality,” who is found inferior to other fictionists in 
several points, ** yields to the author of * Anastasius’ in 
depth of feeling 3’ aud that Mre Inchbald’s second novel, 
“ Nature and Art,” is justly reckoned much interior to 


her © Simple Story."” There is no accounting for tastes! 


Voyage of ihe Dutch Brig of War Dourga, in the 
Moluccan Archipelugo, and the Southern Coast 
of New Guinea, 

These voyages were made during the years 1825-26. 
The narrative of them is translated from the Dutch of 
the navigator Klof, by George Earle, author of the 
* Eastern Seas,” who may be supposed at home on this 


ground. Our rapidly increasing Australian settlements, 


7 


and our Indian dominions, give great: importance to 


those intermediate regions, Which were the scone of Klott’s 
investigation, But the work in question is, in the mean. 


fiom the deser.ption of the 


Dourga 


Captain Klotf visited people in every stage of 


while, mainly interesting, 


patives of the various islands at which the 
touched. 


civilisation under the highest. 
Life and Ca 


Vol. I. 


mpaignus of Wellington, 


Pp. 476. 


rights 


How many volumes there may be of this Life we cin- | 


not tell: but the first brings the Memoirs down to the | 


Battle of Vimeira. 


ters, and the recent publications connected with the 


Duke of Wellington, have aiforded the compiler a store 


Contemporary Chrouicies and Reyis- 


of valuable materials, of which he appears to have made 


good use. The work will, with many, have value from 


the portraits alone. They are numerous, and well 
executed ; already including many of the eminent com. 
manders and statesmen of the era. Among these are 
Corntwailis ; the Marquises of Wellesley, 
and Jlast.ings ; Lord Lynedoch ; Str Dacid Baird ; Sir 
George Murray; Lord Castlereagh; Lord Grenville, 
§e. Ge. The Life is, in fact, a picture-gallery. 


The Maiden Monarch; or, the Island Queen. 
A Romance intwo volumes. 


Anglesey, 


This is the dream of some philanthropic enthusiast, 
which it would be easy to ridicule, were the atremyt 
either just or wise. So far is such a design from us, that 
we earnestly wish our gracious Lady may read and profit 
by the example of the Maiden Majesty of Utopia. The 
purpose of the romance would sanctity greater absurdity 
than is found in it 


ee 
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Geography. Abridged. A. & C. Black, Edin. 
burgh. 

This is an important work, for which the publisher, 
as we learn from their prospectus, have organized an ef. 
cient and powerfal staff. The preparation of the addi. 
tional materials—those connected with Statistics, Political 
Geography, and Topography—have been going forward for 
several years. The First Part has reached us too late to 
permit of any detail being at present given of the plan og 


ridge, Hazlitt, and other critics, This, is indeed, the great contents, 


Mudie's Moral Man. Mudie’s Social Man, 

These are distinct and separate treatises, with connexieg 
The first work treats of the moral 

and duties of man, in a free, discursive, 


in their purpose. 
nature, training, 
and practical manner, but with a methodical arrange. 
ment, The second work may be regarded as the com 
pletion of the System of Mudie’s popular Moral Phi. 


losophy, and Whole Duty of Man, 
By Maria Hack. 

These historical narratives, for juveuile readers, are 
composed on the popular plan of the entertaining and in. 
structive stuiies of the authoress, relating to England in 
They will be valuable, especially to the 


Grecian Stories. 


the olden time, 
non-classical, as an accurate picture of Grecece, its anuals, 


and its great men, 


Part I, 


we are hardly yet qualifie! to speck 


Gilberl’s Modern ailas. 

OF this Atlas 
It is not a very cheap work ; bat itis a handsome, aud 
may turn outa good one.  ‘T. + first part contains a neat 
coloured map of the globe. Tie descriptive letterpress 
is by H, Ince, M. A. 
‘The sire of tie Atias is unexceptionable 5 itis 


It is clearly arrangec, in short 
sectiulis. 
a super-royal quaito; not so large as to be cumbrous and 
unwieldy on a table, nor yet so small as to tease the 
student with the minuteness of the parts traced. 
The New Year's Party. by the Rev. Thomas 
Aveling. 

A story of a domestic and religious character, very 

neatly printed, and done up in a small tome, and ora 


mented with engravings, 


Reniniscences of an Old Traveller. By Thomas 
Brown, Esq. 

A third edition, with considerable additions, of a vo 

lume of agreeable gossip, gathered during tours, at differ- 

ent periods, over nearly the whole of the interesting parts 


of the Continent. 


The Life and Services of Nelson. 
This is Vol. I. of a handsome reprint of Clarke apd 
Macarthur’s Lite; issued by Fisher and Son; and embel 
lished by numerous portraits of distinguished naval ofheer 


The Poultry-Yard. By Peter Boswell Greenlaw. 

A useful treatise this, we presume, as the writer has 
shewn the utmost deference and attention to the opinions 
of the great authorities of the poultry-yard— Mowbray, 
Dickson, Cobbett, Remaur, &c, &c. It is also very 
amusing reading. 


The Ball By the Author of 4 


Teacher's Tales. 


we Jive on. 


A delightful little book this for young persons, com 
bining geography and the knowledge derived from 
of travels, with the interest and amusement which is om 
to fix such information in the mewory, 


Malte Brun and Balbi's Systems of 
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PARLIAMENT. 

PaRLIAMENT Wasopened, on the L6thof January, bythe 
Queen in person. The speech from the Throne announced 
her Majesty's intended marriage, and expressed confi- 
that a provision would be made for the sup- 
port of an establishment suitable to the rank of the 
Prince and the dignity of the Crown, It then referred, 
in vague terms, to the affairs of Spain; the Levant; 
Persia; the quarrel with China; the success of the Mili- 
tary Expedition in India, to the West of the Indus; the 
affairs of Canada ; the State of the Municipal Corperations 
in Ireland; and the measures recommended by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners in England,in relation to the 
Church. The reduction of the Postage, and the existing 
commercial embarrassments, were then shortly noticed ; 
and the speech closed with an allusion to the spirit of 
insnbordination in the manufacturing The 
omission of the declaration that the intended husband ot 
the Queen was a Protestant, led, as might have been an. 
ticipated, to complaints on the part of Sir Robert Inglis, 
in the one House, and of Lord Winchelsea, in the other, 
in Which, we regret to say, the Duke of Wellington 
joined. Lord Winchelsea indulged in his annual tirade 
against O'Connell, with more than his usual violence, 
Lord Brougham went at great Jength into the alarming 
state of the countiy, and recommended the Repeal 
of the Corn-Laws and Extension of the Franchise, 
to put down Chartism in Britain, and the payment 
of the Catholic priests for tranquilliziung Ireland. Lord 
Stanhope proposed his cure for all evils, to be the Repeul 
of the New Poor Law, and * An Action on the Currency,” 
thatis,a flocd of paper money. The case ot Stockdale eceu- 
pied the whole time of the LJouse of Commons on the se- 
cond night of its sitting, Stockdale was called in and ex. 
amined; and, after a long debate, Lord John Russell's 
motion, that he had been guilty of a high contempt and 
breach of the privileges of the House,’ was carried! by 249 
to 100; and it was subsequently resolved, that he be com. 
mitted to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, by a ma- 
jority of 239 to 135, The geueral opinion appears to be, 
that, in this dispute, as on former occasions, the House 
will be worsted by tie courts of law. 


dence 


districts, 





ENGLAND. 


Corx-Laws AND CHARTISM.—We regret to find 
that the Chartists are, in many places, both in Scotland 
and England, still opposing the Repeal of the Corn- 
Laws; and, as the landed interest is too powerfu! for 
the middle class, the provision-monopo y may be consider. 
ec secure for the present. Whether the 
vaneing their chance of obtaining the 
Suffrage by their condnct on the Corn-Law question, may 
Well be doubted. To pretend, as is atill done, that the 
Repeal of the Corn-Laws would reduce w ages, can impose 
on no one who has either reflected on the subject, or ate 
tended to the experience of the last three years, during 
Which, Wages, so far from rising with the price of corn, 
have, in most places, been steadily declining. ‘That the 
Tories are atthe bottom of this opposition on the part of 
the Chartists, we do not believe ; but certainly it is, for 
the present, a very effectual means of embarrassing the 
Curn-Law Repealers. 


Chartists ure ad- 


Extension of the 


' War with Cuina.—The Duke of Wellington said 
that this country ought not to engage in a little war: 
but we are about to engage ina war which is not only 
aceeding! y little, but which is, moreover, exceedingly 
Unjust, and its littleness is aggravated by the peculiar 
— at which it arises, It is well to keep in view the 
=o of this quarrel. Opium has been, for centuries, a 
oe article fur importation into China; and, 
ee a it may have been, for a long period, sinuggled 
m ‘he country in smail quantities, the trade in this 

“se Was very inconsiderable till of late years. About 
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thirty years ago, however, the trade began to increase, 
During the first ten years of the present century, the im- 
pert of opium into China did not exceed 2,500 chests, of 
about 150 pounds each; in 1822, the import was 4,628 
chests; in 1831, 20,000 chests; in 1836, 26,018 chests. 
The Government of China has issued edict upon edict 
against the importation of thie drug, but without effect. 
In deference to this prohibition, the East India Company 
never embarked in the trade, which has always been in the 
hands of private individuals, and nine-tenths of it in 
of British Neither bave the Hong 
or security merchants engaged in it. The opium is 
kept on board receiving ships, lying at @ short distance 
from the coast; and the price being paid, generally in 
and always before hand, an order is given for the 
The smugglers come alongside 


those merchants. 


silver, 
delivery of the opium, 
of the vessels during the night to receive it, and they con. 
trive to land it, ** putting,”’ as Mr M’Culloch says, “ the 
naval force, the custom-house establishment, and police 
of the empire, at defiance."’ The Chinese Government, 
at length resolved to make a vigorous effort to put an 
end to this smuggling trade; the more especially as the 
increasing consumption of opium was producing the 
most injurious effects on the health and morals of the 
people. In order to effect this object, they did precisely 
what we ourselves, and every other nation in Eurepe, 


docs every day, in the same circumstances: they seized 


/ and confiscated the contraband article; and, ef course, 


refused to make any compensation fer an act they had 
the most undoubted right to make, Indeed, the smug. 
glers never thought of asking compensation from the 
Chinese Government till the British Government refused 
to honour their drafts for the price of the opium seized, 
This perfectly justifiable act of the Chinese we have 
laid hold of as a cause of quarrel; and it was aggravated 
a circumstance which shortly afterwards occurred. 
A party of sailors, landed from an English vessel, had a 
squabble with the inhabitents of a village, killed one of 
them outright, and maltreated many others. The Chinese 
iuthorities demanded that the sailor should be delivered 
Mr Elliot, the British superintendent, refused the 


by 


up. 


| demand, on the ground that the Chinese would punish 





him, not more severely than they would have punished 
a Chinese under such circumstances, but more severely 
than we would have punished a British subject for a like 
Now, we must demur to this doctrine of inter. 
law. Were a Chinese subject to commit a 
in this country, would our judges ever think of 
setting about an inquiry as te what would have been the 
punishment in China, and award that to the culprit, 
instead of punishing him according to our own law ? 
Assuredly not; and how does the case of the English 
scilor committing a crime in China differ from the case 
we have put’ People who go to foreign countries, at 
peace with us, are protected by the laws of those countries, 
on the one hand, and are liable to be punished for the 
crimes they may commit in the foreign country according 
to the laws of that country, on the other. He who 
objects to the laws of foreign countries should keep him- 
seif out of their reach, by staying at home, 

The real cause of the quarrel, however, is, that the 
Chinese insist upon putting down a contraband trade, 
which every British subject in China knew was contia- 
band, as much as a French merchant, resident in this 
country, knows, that if he import brandy from France, 
without paying the duty, it is contraband, and that it 
will be seized, to a certainty, by our Government, if they 
can find it out What would be thought if the French- 
man insisted on compensation for the seizure from our 
Government, and if the Fiench nation, on our refusal, 
sent a fleet into the Thames and declared war in con- 
sequence? There have been many frivolous pretexts got 
up for war by the people who stay at home and profit by 
the expenditare it occasions,and who take good care to 
keep out of the way of all possible risk of incurring avy 


olfence, 
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crime 
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of the hardships or dangers of war; but not one so un- 
justifiable as the present. 

What increases the contemptible nature of this war is, 
that we have, at this moment, the means of getling into a 
** yreat™ war, according to the great Duke's advice, on 
precisely the same grounds. The Yorkshire manu- 
facturers, cr their consignees, have been cheating the 
United States of their customs, by putting coarser woollen 
cloths on the outside of the bales of woollens intended 
for the American market, than the cloths contained 
Within them ; whereby they are passed at the American 
custom-houses for a lower daty than they ought to pay. 
Now thereis no doubt this frand has been carried on 
a long time, and latterly, at least, to a very considerable 
extent. On finding it out, however, the American 
Government did precise'y what the Chinese have done, 
The whole woolleus were seized and confiscated ; and no 
one has ever once imagined that the smuyglers onght to 
get compensation, either from the American Government 
or the British. We deprecate war in all its shapes ; and 
we suspect that, if those who, upon every trivial occasion, 
call out for it, were to be put in the brunt of the battle, 
fewer wars would take place among mankind. [ut it 
we are to have a little war with the Chinese; if we are 
to compel then, by fire, murder, and devastation, to buy 
our opium, and thereby demoralize and poison their own 
people : we ought also to havea great war with the peope 
of the United States, and try to compe! them to take our 
Woollen goods ata lower rate of duty than they have 
hitherto chosen to exact. Nothing can, in truth, be more 
ridiculous than to engage in a war,—and itis alway sim- 
possidle to sve, in the present state of politics, what may be 
theend, or who may be the parties who may soon be impli- 
cated,—mereiythateightorten British merchantsmay been. 
abled to make money by poisoning the Chinese. Indeed, 
we have some doubt if the euppre sion of the trade would 
not be more advantageous to us than the Chinese. It is 
surely a great piece of folly to pay four or five millions a- 
year for dried leaves, when it is not improbable an equally 
agreeable decoction as that mide from them might be 
manufactured from our native plants. 


LocaL LEGIs_taTURES.—We are mistaken, it seems, 
in supposing we were the first to propose this remedy for 
the evils attending the present managewent of Parliament. 
ary business, We are toldthat Mr David Prentice, of the 
Glasgow Chronicle, agitated the subject in that paper for 
twenty years. Hlowever that may be, we never saw the 
proposal there or elsewhere; but it is of little consequence 
who first made it, and we hope the periodical press will 
give us their assistance in er 
Self-governnent is the feundation of political liberty ; 
Whereas the concentration of all power in one hand, or 
in one place, isthe first step to despotism. As we foriner- 
ly explained, the rapid growth of despotism in this 
country is sufficiently apparent; and on this ground, as 
well as on those we have repeatedly enumerated, Lecal 
Legislatures are highly desirable. 

Since the above was in types, we are glad to observe 
that the attention of the pemodical press, both Whig and 
Tory, has been awakened to the inconventence of legis- 
Intion for local matters being carried on in London. 
We do not, however, approve of the suggestion which 
has been made, of a commission to sit in Edinburgh to 
take the evidence of witnesses to be reported to Parlia- 
ment. The same persons who hear and see the witnesses 
examined should also decide on the evidence. Proofs by 
commission were found intolerable in the Court of Session, 
and led to the unanccessful experiment, of substitution of 
trial byjury in civil cases, Of the general appreciation 
of this mode of trial by the practitioners and public, we 
have had additional proof since our last number. Of 
thirteen cases, set down for trial at the Christmas recess, 
only three have been tried: all the rest have been com. 
promised or delayed. Any one who wishes to know 
what proof by commission is, should attend one of those 
taken in the Sheriff Courts. If the establishment of 
Local Legislatures be considered too bold a sep to be 
taken all atonce, what is there to prevent committces of 


Parliament sitting in Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Aberdeen, 


forcing iton public attentiun. 
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as wellas in Loudon? If they sat during the vacation, 
their sittings would not interfere with their more ig, 
portant public duties; and, if they were paid for their 
attendance, probably a sufficient number of member, 
could be found for the performance of the duty. 


THE Pexnxy Postace has at last been obtained, ang 
much sooner, we confess, than we expected. But, for 
what reason we have never seen explained, the prepay. 
ment has not been made compulsory. We hope it wij 
ye’ be done, and that it is only delayed till the stamps; 
re.dy. If not entorced by law, it may at least practi 
be enforced, by the public refusing to receive ail un 
letters ; and were two or three of the leading public bodiey 
to meet and pass resolutions, not, on any account, te 
receive an unpaid letter, prepayment would become uni. 
versal’; whereas, at present, nearly one thiid of them ars 
unpaid. As most people write as many letters as they 
receive, the prepayment would be a saving te the public, 
as prepaid letters cost only one half of those posted un. 
paid ; while any deficiency in the revenue would be tog 
great extent made up by saving on the keeping of money 
accounts in the Post Office. We ave giad to find thar 
the anticipations of the advocates of the Penny Post are 
likely to be sealized; for, while correspondence has 
already been increased fourfold, the Post Othces have 
found no difficulty in getting through their business, 
Were prepayment made compulsory, and the stamps ia 
operation, still greater facilities would be afforded to the 

ficials. The reduction of the weight allewed to be 
carried by the Local Penny Post, from four ounces to half 
an ounce, has been complained of. An ordinary proof 
sheet weighs more than half an ounce, without an en. 
velope, and an account of any length cannot be despatched 
tora single rate, Could the weight carried by the Local 
Penny Posts be increased to one ounce, it would be found 
a great convenience by the public. We are glad to find 
that the stamps will soon be ready, as the prepayment 
is at present, in all cases, troublesome, and, in some in- 
stances, not practicable, 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 


The gazettes, both of London and Edinburgh, con- 
tinue to be filled with bankruptcies; and the nuinbers, 
instead of decreasing, continue to augment. In the 
week ending l4th January, fourteen sequestrations were 
announced in the [Edinburgh Gazette; a number unpre. 
eedented, in an equal period, since 1825-26. Of late, at 
Manchester the market has been firmer 3; and as money 


| seems, of late, to have become move plentiful on the 








Continent, and the rate of discount has been much 
diminished, it is hoped that the distresses in the manu- 
facturing districts have reached the lowest point of de- 
jiession. The distress, however, of the operatives is mos 
severe. At Tewkesbury, for example, a great proportions 
of the stocking-weavers are unemployed. Those who 
are cinployed, only earn 5s, a-week : out of which 28 34 
must be deducted tor frame-reut, and other unavoidable 
expenses; leaving under 5d. a-day for the support of & 
nan, and, in some instances, a wife and family. Ia 
inany others of the manufacturing districta, the operatives 
are not better off, 
AGRICULTURE. 

From all that we can learn of the late crop in Scotland 
as well as England, it is likely to turn out deficient ; 004 
prices of grain are steadily, though slowly, rising. 
wet weather, which has continued, with only the intet 
ruption of a day or two, tor some weeks past, has almest 
entirely put a stop to the sowing of wheat; and the oalf 
field-labour that is going on steadily is draining. 
starvation, therefore, be essential to obtaining the Buss 
sion of the Franchise, and the ether points of the chartef, 
we are likely to be enfranchised in the course of anothe 
year. If, however, the working-classes obtain no mert 
advantage trom obtaining the right of voting, than the 
middle class has done from the Reform Bill, we # 
peet that it will be found a very inadequate remedy 
their grievances, 








